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CHAP. LVII. 

(nvafign of the Scots — - — Battle of Marjlon-moov 

— — Battle of Qroprcdybridgc liffads forces 

difarnwcl——^' Second bailie f Newbury — ~ — Rife 

and cbaradfer of the Independents S^-denying 

oidinancc Fairfax^ Crmwel — — Treaty of 

Uxbridger- — Execution of Laud. 

T he klug had hitherto, during the courfe chap. 
of the war, obtained many advantages over t. vn. 
the parliament, and had raifed himfelf from 
that low condition into which he had at firft fallen, 

■to be nearly upon an equal footing with his ad- 
verfaries. Yorkfliire, and all the northern counties, 

■were reduced by the marquis of Newcaftle j and, 
excepting Hull, the parliament was mailer of no 
garrifon in thele quarters. In the weft, Plymouth 
alone, having been in vain befieged by prince 
Maurice, refilled the king’s authority : And had 
it not been for the difappointment in the enterprife 
VoL, VII, B ' of 
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^ V VM f ’'lounefl’or, the royal garrifons had reached, wlth- 

V— ^ .U..J out interruption, from one ijnd of the kingdom to 
•. ifij'i. the other ; and had occ.upied a greater extent of 
ground than tlfefe of the parlianicni. Many of the 
joyalills flalfercd thtinfelves^ that the itnne vigor- 
(lus I'pirlt, which had elevated them to the ptefent 
height of power, would Hill favour their .progrel’s, 
ami obtain them a final vitlory over their enemies : 
But ihofc who judged more foundly, obferved, that 
befides the acceflion of the whole Scottilh nation to 
,the fide of the parliament, the very principle on 
which the royal fuccefl'es had been founded was 
every day acefuired, thofe and more, by the oppo- 
fite party. The king’s troops, full of gentry and 
nobility, had exercifed a valour fiiperior to their ene- 
mies, and had hitherto been fuccefsful in almoft 
every 'rencounter : But, in proportion as the whole 
nation became wailikc, by the continuance of civil 
dlfcords, this advantage was more equally fliared ; 
and fuperior numbers, it was expefted, tnud at 
length obtain tlu victory. The king’s troops alfo, 
ill paid, and deflituto of every ueccll'ary, could not 
pollibly be retained in equal dilciplinc with the par- 
liamentary forces, to whom all fiipplics were fiir- 
iiiflied from unexhaufted llores and ireaiurcs *. d’he 
feverity of manners, fo much allefled by thefe 
zealous religionills, afliffecl their military iiilli- 
tutions ) and the rigid inllcxibility of charafter by 
which the aullere relonners of church and Hate Were 
diflioguifiied, enabled the pailidmentary chiefs to 
leHrain their foldicrs within drifter rules and more 
exaft order. And while the king’s officers indulged 
themfelvcs even in greater licences than thole to 
which, during times of peace, they had been ac- 
cuHomed, they were apt, both to negleft their mi- 
litary duty, and to let a pernicious example of dif- 
order to the foldiers undei their command. 


* RiilHv^orth, vul. \I. p, j(5o. 
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At the commencement of the civil war, all c ii a i*. 
Engllflimen, who ferved abroad, were invited over, 
and treated with extraoi dinary refpefl : And mod: 1644. 
of them, being defeended of good families, and, by 
leafoii of their abfence, unacquainted with the new 
principles which deprelled the dignity oi the crown, 
had inlifled under the royal ftandard. But it is ob- 
fervable that, though the military profeffion re- 
quires great gcniiis, and long experience, in the 
principal commanders, all its fubordinate duties 
may be difeharged by ordinary talents, and frqm 
fuperficial praftice. Citizens and country gentle- 
men foon became excellent officers, and the gene- 
rals of greateft fame and capacity happened, all of 
them, to fpring up on the fide of the parliament. 

The courtiers and great nobility, in the other party, 
checked the growth of any extraordinary genius 
among the fubordinate officers ; and every man 
there, as In a regular cdabliffied governmenf,* was 
confined to the lUition in which his birth had placed 
him. 

Trin king, that he might make preparations, 
duiing winter, for the enfuing campaign, fummoned 
to Oxford all the members of cither houfe, who ad- 
hered to his interefts; and endeavoured to avail 
himfelf of the name of parliament, fo paffionately 
cherifhed by the Englifh nation ^ The houfe of 
peets was pretty full j and befides the nobility em- 
ployed in different parts of the kingdom, it con- 
tained twice as many members as commonly voted 
at Weflminfter. The houfe of commons confided 
of about 140 ; which amounted not to above half of 
the other houfe of commons 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain 
upon the people, that the very name of emfe was 
unknown to them ; and, among other evils arifing 
from thefe domeftic wars, w'as the introdudion of 

^ Rvflj. vol. p. 559. ' Idem, p. 556. 574, 575. 
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CHAP, that iinpoR into England. The pai Hamcnt at Wefl- 
^ , minfler, having voted an cxcifo. on beer, wine, and 

1644. other commodities ; thole at Oxfoid imitated the 
example, and confened that revenue on the king. 
And, in order to enable hiin the better to recruit . 
his army, they granted him the fum of 100,000 
pounds, to be levied by way of loan upon the liib- 
je£t. The king citculated privy foals, counter- 
figned by the fpeakers of both houlos, requiring the 
loan of particular fums from fuch perfons as lived 
within his quarters Neither party had as yet got 
above the pedantry of reproaching their antagonills 
with thefe illegal meafures. 

The WeftminRer parliament pafl'ed a whimfical 
ordinatice, commanding all the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood to retiench a meal a 
week ; "and to pay the value of it for the fupport of 
thejmblic caure\ It is calily imagined, that, puv- 
vided the money were paid, tlicy troubled thetu- 
fdves but little about the executton of their ordi- 
nance. 

Such was the long’s fituation, that, in tirdcr to 
xeRore peart* to the nation, he had no occaliou to 
demand any other terms than the relUning of 
the laws and conRitution ; the leplacing him in 
the lame rights which had ever been cnjoyci) 
by his pvedeccUbrs } and tin? re-cRablilhing, on 
its ancient baiis, the whole frame of government, 
civil as as well as ecclefiaRical. And, that he might 
facilitate an end feeniingly fo dolirable, he oflered 
to employ means equally popular, an univerfal ad 
of oblivion, and a toleration or indulgence to tender 
confcieaces. Nothing therefore could contribute 
more to his inter eRs than every difeourfe of peace,- 
and every difeuffion of the conditions upon which 
that blefliug could be obtained. For this reafon, 
he folicitfcd a tre-aty on all occafions, and defired 
a conference and mutual examination of preten- 

• ■’Rujji. vol. Yi.p.590. 'Dugdakjp. up. Rufli.voLvi.p. 748. 
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iions, even when he entertained no hopes that any p. 
conclufion could poflibly refult from it. ^ 

For like reafons, the parliament prudently avoid- 1644. 
ed, as much as poffible, all advances towards ne- 
p[otiacion, and were cautious not to expofe too eafily 
to cenfure thofe high terms, which their apprehen- 
fions or. their ambition made them previoufly de- 
mand of the king. Though their partifans were 
blinded with thethickeR veil of religious prejudices, 
they dreaded to biing their pretenfions to the teft, 
or lay them open before the whole nation. In opn 
pofition to the facied authority of the laws, to the 
venerable precedents of many ages, the popular 
leaders were afliamed to plead nothing but fears and 
jealoufies, which were not avowed by the Confti- 
tution, and for which neither the perfonal charafter 
of Charles, fo full of virtue, nor his fituatron , fo 
deprived of all independent authority, feemed to 
afford any reafonable foundation. Grievances wl?ich 
had been fully redreffed j powers either legal or 
illegal, which had been entirely renounced ; it 
feemed unpopular and invidious, and ungrateful, 
any farther to infift on. 

The king, that he might abate the univerfal ve- 
neration paid to the name of parliament,^ had iffued 
a declaration, in which he fet. forth all the tumults 
by whiclTi himfelf and his partifans in both houfes had 
been driven from London 5 and he thence inferred 
that the affembly at Weftminfter was no longer a 
free parliament, and till its liberty were reftored, 
was entitled to no authority* As this declaration 
was an obflacle to all treaty, fome contrivance 
feemed requifite, in order to elude it. 

- A EET'rER was written in the foregoing fpring, 
to the earl of Effex, and fubferibed by the prince, 
the duke of York, and fortv-three noblemen ^ 

They there exhort him to be an inftrument of re* 

f Clarendon, vol. ill p, 442. Rufii. vol, vL p. 566. ‘Whit- 
locke, p 77. ' - ■ " 
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ftorlng peace, and to promote that happy end with 
thofe by whom he was employed, liffex, though 
much difgulted with the parliament, though ap- 
ptehenfive of the extremities to which they were 
driving, though defirous of any reafonable accom- , 
modation ; yet was ftill more refolutc to prefervc 
an honourable fidelity to the truft repofed in him. 
He replied, that as the paper fent him neither con- 
tained any addrefs to the two houfes of pai liament, 
nor any acknowledgment of their authority, he 
could not communicate it to them. Like propofals 
had been reiterated by the king, during the eufuing 
campaign, and ftill met with a like anfwer from 
Llfex K 

In 'order to make a new trial for a treaty, the 
king, this fpring, fent another letter, directed to 
the lords and commons of parliament affembled at 
Weftnunlfer: But as he alfo mentioned, in the 
letter, the' lords and commons of parliament al- 
fembled at Oxford, and declared that his I'copc and 
intention was to make provlfion that all the mem- 
bers of both houfes might fecurcly meet in a full 
and free aflembly ; the parliament, perceiving the 
conclufidn implied, refufpd all treaty upon fiich 
terras And the king, who knew what fmall hopes 
there were of accommodation, would not abandon 
the pretenfions which he had affuined ; nor acknow- 
ledge the two houfes, more exprefsly, for a free 


parliament. 

■ This winter the famous Pytn died ; a man as 
much hated by one party, as refpedfed by the 
other. At London, he was confidered as the vidlira 
to national liberty, who had abridged his life by in- 
cefiant labours for the inieiefls of his country ' : At 
Oxford he was believed to have been ftruck with 
an uncommon difeafe, and to have been confumed 


8 Clm^FKiion, vol. iii. p. 444. Ruth. vol. vi. p. 
tVlutlpcke, p. 94, h Clarendon, vol. iii. p, 449. Whit- 
JdLk.e,j>. 79. * Ibid. p. 66. 
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with vermin ; as a mark of divine vengeance, for chap* 
his multiplied crimes and treafons. He had been 
fo little ftudious ofimproving his private fortune 164^. 
in thofe civil wars pf which he had been one prin- 
cipal author, that the parliament thought themfelves 
obliged, from gratitude, to pay the debts which he 
had contrafted We now return to the military 
operations, which, during the winter, were carried 
on with vigour in feveral places, notwithftanding the 
feverity of the fealbn. 

Thje forces brought from Ireland were landed ^t 
Moftyne, in North Wales ; and being ppt under 
the command of lord Biron, they befieged and took 
the cattles of Hawarden, Beetton, A£l:on, and 
Peddington-houfe No place in Qhelhjre.or the 
nrighbourhood now adhered to the. parliament, ex- 
cept Nantwich : And to this town piron laid fiege 
during the depth of winter. 'Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
alarmed at fo confiderable a progrefs of the royaiifts, 
affemblcd an army of 4000 men in Yorklhire, and, 
having joined fir William Brereton, was approach, 
ing to the camp of the enemy. Biron and hi$ 
foldiers, elated; with, fuccefles obtained in Ireland, 
had entertained the moll profound contempt for the 
parliamentary forces j a difpofiiion. which, if, conr 
fined to the army, may be regarded as a good 
prefage of vi6bory ; but if it extend to the general, 
is the mod probable forerunner of a drfeat. Fairfax 
fuddenly attacked the camp of the royalifts. , The ‘Sth jun. 
fwelling of the riverr by a , thaw divided one part of 
the army from the other. I'bat part expofed to 
Fairfax, being beaten from their poll, retired into 
the church of Aitton, and were all taken prifoners : 

.The other retreated with precipitation And thus 
diflipated, or rendered ufelefs, that body of 

^ Journ. 13th ofFtbiuary 1643. ’ vi* p* 299- 

“ ibid. p. 301! ' - 
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forces which had been drawn from IrcUnd ) and the 
parliamentary parry revived in ihofe not th- well 
counties oi England. 

TnJi inVdfion (ioin Scotland was atleiulcd with 
conrequeme.s of tnuch greater impoftanct'. The 
Senis, having fummoned in vain the townof New- 
calUe, which was loiiilied by the vigilance of fir 
Thomas Glenhani, paflld the Tynd ; and laced the 
marqiiis ol NtwcalUe, who lay at Durham wiih an 
army of 14,000 nien". Alter Ibme military ope- 
rations, in which that hobleman reduced the tnemy 
to difficulties for foiagc and piovifions, he received 
intdligence of a great dilafter which had befallen 
his forces in Yorkfliire. Colonel Bellafis, whom he 
had left with a coiilidcrable body of troops, was 
totally routed ac Selby by fir Tbom'a.s Fairlax, 
who had returned from C helliirc with his viftorious 
forcest". Afraid of being inclofcd between two 
armfes, Newcaltlc retreated; and Leven having 
joined lord Fanlax, they fat down belore York, to 
which the army of the Royallfts had retired. But as 
thepailiameniary and Scotiilh forces were not nu» 
meious enough to invefl. fo large a town, divided 
by a liver, they contented themfelves with incom- 
moding it by a loofe blockade; and allaiis re- 
mained, for feme lime, in lulpenie between ihefe 
oppofite armies ^ 

Do RING this winter and fpring, other paitsof 
the kingdom hail alfo been iiitofted with war. 
Hopton, having aflembled an army of 14,000 
men, endeavoured to break into Suflex, Kent, and 
the fbuthern alTociaiion, which feenied well dilpolcd 
to receive him. Wallei fell upon him at Chcring- 
ton, and gave him a defeat’, of confideiable im- 
portance. In another quaiter, fiege being laid 


® Ruth, vol vi p. 615. • Idem, ibiJ. p. 61S. 

r Idem, ibid. p. 620, 1 29th of Maicli. 
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® . * 
to Newark, by the parliamentary forces, prince Ru- c n a p. 

pert prepared himfclf for r( lieving a town of fuch con- . 
fequencc, which alone preferveJ the communication 1644. 
open between the king’s fouthern and northei 11 quar- 
tcls^ With a fmall force, but that animated by 
his aftive courage, he bioke through the enemy, re- 
lieved the town, and totally diffipated that army of 
the parliament 

But though fortune feemed to have divided her 
favours between the parties, the king found himlclf^ 
in the main, a confiderable lofer by this winter- 
campaign ; and he prognofticated a ftill worfe event 
from the enfuing fummer. The preparations of the 
parliament were gieat, and much exceeded the llen- 
der refources of which he was pofleffed. In the eaft- 
ern alTociation, they levied fourteen thoufand men, 
under the earl of Manchefter, feconded by Crom- 
wel'i An army of ten thoufand men, under Effexj, 
another of nearly the fame force under Waller, vserc 
alftaiDlCtl in the neighbourhood of London, The 
former was deftined to oppofe the king : The latter 
was appointed to march into the weft, where prince 
Maurice, with a fmall ai.my which went continually 
to decay, was fpending his time in vain before Lyme, 
an inconfiderable town upon the fea-coaft. The ut* 
mod eflbrts of the king could not raife above ten 
thoufand men at Oxford ; !,nd on their fword chiefly, 
during the campaign, were thefe to depend for fub- 
fiftence. 

The queen, terrified with the dangers which 
every way environed her, and afraid of being en- 
clofed in Oxford, in the middle of the kingdom, 
fled to Exeter, where Ihe hoped to be delivered 
unmolefted of the child with which flie was now 
pregnant, and whence flie had the means of an 
eafy efcape into France, if prelfed by the forces 
of the enemy. She knew the implacable hatred 

f Ruth. vol. vi. p. 3 c 6. » arft of March, • 

* Rath. vol. vi. p. 621, 
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wliicli the parliament, on account ol her rrligion 
and her credit with the king, Jiiid all along borne 
her. I.all funimcr the cominon< h.ul (eni up to 
the peers an impeachment of higli trealon againfl: 
her ; becaufe, in his uiniolt didrelll’S, ihe had ah 
fided her hulband with arms and ammunition, which' 
file had bought in Holland And Inul fhe fallen 
into their hands, neither hci lex, Ihe knew, nor high 
ftation, could proicd her againll inhdis at lead, if 
not danger from thofe haughty repuhlicaius, who Co 
little afl'eded to condutl: iheinlelvcs hy tlic maxims 
of gallantry and politcnel's. 

From the beginning ol thel'c dillenfions, tlie par- 
liament, it is lemarkable, had, in all things, al« 
funted an extreme afecudant over their Uwereign, 
and had difplayed a violence, and arrogated an au. 
ihoritjt, which, on his fide, would not have been 
compatible either with his lempcr or his lituaiion, 
■While he fpoke perpetually of pardoning all rdek / 
they talked <'f nothing but the punifhmeni of d'. 
Ihiqucnts and mtdi^mnis ; While he oil'ercd a tolc. 
ration and indulgence to tettder cottfcicuccs ; they 
threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy ; To 
his proleflioiis of lenity, they oppufed decluralunts 
of rigour: And the more the ancient tenor of the 
laws inculcated a rcl'pedUiil fuhortlinatiun to the 
(Crown, the more careful were they, hy their lofty 
preicnfions, to cover that defed under which they 
■ laboured. 

Their great advantages in the north feemed to 
fecond their ambition, and hnally to promife them 
fuccefs in their unwarrauiable enterprilesi Man- 
chefter, having taken Lincoln, had uniiefl his army 
to that of Leven and Fairfax ; and York was now 
clofely hefieged by their cojnbined forces. I'hat 
town, though vigoroufly defended by Ncwcaftle, 
was reduced to extremity ; and the parliamputary 


^ Rulh. vol. 7I. p. 321. 
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pj^neftils, after enduring great Ioffes and faiigues, chap. 
flattered themfelves that all their labours would at 
laft be crowned by this important conqueft. On a *64^. 
fudden, they were alarmed by the approach of prince 
.Rupert, This gallant commander, having vigoroufly 
exerted himfelf in Lancafliire and Chclhire, had col- 
lefted a confiderable army ; and joining fir Charles 
Lucas, who commanded Newcaflle’s horfe, haftened 
to the relief of York, with an army of 20,000 men. 

The Scottifli and parliamentary generals raifed the 
fiege, and, drawing up on Marfton-moor, purpofed 
to give battle to the royalifts. Prince Rupert ap- 
proached the town by another quarter, and, inter- 
pofing the river Oufe between him and the enemy, 
fafely joined his forces to thofe of Newcaftle.' The 
marquis endeavoured to perfiiade him, that, hav- 
ing fo fuccefsfully effefted his purpofe, he ought to 
be content with the prefent advantages, and leave 
the enemy, now much diminiihed by their Idfies, 
and difeouraged by their ill fuccefs, to diffolve, • by 
thofe mutual diffentions which had begun to take 
place among them The prince, whofe martial 
difpofition was not fufficiently tempered with pru- 
dence, nor foftened by complaifance, pietending po- 
fitive orders from the king, without deigning to ad juiy. 
confult with Newcahle, whofe merits and fervices 
deferved better tieatment, immediately ifl’ued orders 
for battle, and led out the array to Marfton-moor \ Battle of 
This action was obftinately difputed between the JJow 
mod numerous armies that were engaged during 
the couvfe of thefe wars j nor were the forces on 
each fide much different in number. Fifty thou- 
faiid Britilh troops were led to mutual daughter ; 
and the viftory feemed long undecided between 
them. Prince Rupert, who commanded the right 
wing of the loyalilts, was oppofed to CromweP 


w Life of the DukeofNewcafl.Ie, p. 40, . 

* Claiendon, vol, v, p. 506. > Rufli. pdi-t iii. vpl, ii. p. 633. 
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c H^A i>. who condu6'<*il the choice troops of the parlianientj 
,.,^ 1 ^ inured to danger under that determined Iciulcrj ani- 
JU44, niared by zeal, ami confirmed by the mod rigid 
difcipliiie. After a fhort combat, the cavalry of 
the joyalifls gave way ; and I’uch of the infantry as 
flood next them were likewife borne down, and put 
to flight. Newcaftle’s regiment alone, refointe to 
conquor or to perifh, obfiinately kept their ground, 
and maintained, by their dead bodies, the fame or- 
der in which they had at firll been ranged. In the 
pther wipg, fir Thomas Fairfax and colonel Lam- 
bert, with fome lioops, broke through the royalifts j 
and, tranfported by the ardour of purfuit, foon 
reached their victorious friends, engaged alfo in 
purfuit of the enemy. But after that tennpeft was 
part, Lucas, who commanded the royalifls in this 
wing, ‘iefloring order to his brokim forces, made 
a furious attack on the parliamentary cavalry, 
thrdw them into diforder, pulhed them upon their 
own infantry, and put that whole wing to rout. 
Wlicn ready to feize on their carriages and bag- 
gage, he perceived Cromwel, who was now returned 
from purfuit of the other wing. Both fidcs were 
not a little furprifed to find that they muft again 
renew the combat for that viCIory which each of 
them thought they had already obtained. The front 
of the battle was. now exactly counterchanged i 
and each army occupied the ground which had been 
poffeffcd by the enemy at the beginning of the day. 
This lecoiid battle was equally furious and defpe- 
rate with the firft ; Bat alter the utmoft efforts of 
courage by both parlies, victory wholly turned to 
the fide ol the parliament. The prince’s train of ar- 
tillery was taken ; and his whole army pulhed off 
the field of battle 

This event was in itfelf a mighty blow to the 
king ; but proved more fatal in its confcquences. 

The 


Rufh. vol. vi. p. 633. Wliitlockc, p. 89. 
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o « 

*rhe marquis ofNewcaflle was enthely loft to h a i-- 
royal caufe. That npbleman, the ornament o( the 
court and of Iris oidcr, had been enoaged, contrary 1644. 
to the natural bent of his difpofition, into thefe mi- 
litary o])crations, merely by a hif»h fenfo of honour, 
and a perfonul regard to his mailer. The dangers 
of war were difregarded by his valour but its fa- 
tigues were opprelfive to his natural indolence. 
Munificent and generous in his expence ; polite and 
elegant in his talle ; courteous and humane in his 
behaviour ; he brought a great acceffion of friends;, 
and of credit to the party which he embraced. But 
amidft all the hurry of adlion, his inclinations were 
fecretly drawn to the foft arts of peace, in which he 
took delight ; and the charms of poetry, mufic, and 
converfation, often ftole him from his rougher occu- 
pations. He chofe fir William Davenant, 'an in- 
genious poet, for his lieutenant-general : The other 
perfons, in whom he placed confidence, were more 
the inftruments of his refined pleafures, than qua- 
lified for the bufinefs which they undertook : And 
the feverity and application, lequifite to the fupport 
of difeipline, were qualities in which he was entirely 
wanting *. 

When prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, 
refolved on this battle, and iffued all orders, with- 
out communicating his intentions to him, he took 
the field, but, he laid, merely as a volunteer ; and, 
except by his perlbnal courage, which flione out 
with luftre, be had no fliare in the afliion. Enraged 
to find that all his fuccefsful labours were rendered 
abortive by one a£l of fatal temerity, terrified with 
the piofpe£t of renewing his pains and fatigue, he 
refolved no longer to maintain the few refources 
which remained to a defperate caufe, and thought 
that the fame regard to honour, which had at tirft 
called him to arms, now required him to abandon a 

« 

* Clarendon, vol. v. p. 507, 508. See Warwic. 
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c H A p. party, where he met with fuch unworthy treatment. 

. . Next morning early he lent word to the prince that 

1644. he was inftantly to leave the kingdom ; and, without 
delay, he went to Scarborough, where he found a 
veffel, which carried him beyond lea. During the 
enfuing years, till the relloration, he lived abroad 
in great necellity, and faw, with indifference, his 
opulent fortune fequeftered by thofe who affumed 
the government of England. He difdained, by fub- 
niillion or compofition, to Ihow obeifance to their 
^ufurped authority ; and the leaft favourable cenfors 
of his merit allowed, that the fidelity and fervices of 
a whole life had fufficiently atoned for one ralh aftion 
into which his paffion had betrayed him 

Prince Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew 
off the remains of his army, and retired into Lan- 
calhbe. Glenbam, in a few days, was obliged to 
j6t'i jviy. furrender York 5 and he marched out his garrifon 
wdth a'll the honours of war Lord Fairfax, re- 
maining in the city, eftabllfhed his government in 
that whole county, and fent a thouland horfe into 
Lancalliire, to join with the parliamentary forces in 
that quarter, and attend the motions of prince Ru- 
pert: The Scottilh army marched northwards, in 
order to join the earl of Calender, who was advan- 
cing with ten thoufand additional forces ‘‘ j and to re- 
duce the- town ofNewcaftle,. which they took by 
Itorm ; The earl of Mancheller, with Cromwel, to 
whom the , fame of this great viftory was chiefly 
afcribedj.and who was wounded in, the aftion, re- 
turned to the eaftern affociation, in order to recruit 
.his army'.- ^ , 

, .‘While thefe events paffed in the nprth, the king’s 
affaii'sip the fouth were cpndufted with morefuccefs 
■and greater abilities., Ruthyen, a Scotchman, who 

Clarendon, yol y. p. 51 1. ' « Rufli. yoI. yi.,p. 638. 

'* Whitlockc, p. 88. ' • Rufli, vol. vl. p. 641. 
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had bfeeii created earl of Brenilbrd, afted, undei- the 
kinfT, as general. ^ 

Thji parliament foon completed thelf tlvo armies 1644- 
commanded by Eflex and Waller. The gteat zeal 
of the city facilitated this undertaking. Many 
fpeeches were made to the citizens by the parlia- 
mentary leaders, in order to excite their ardour. 

Hollisj in particular, exhorted them not to fpare, on 
this important occafion, either their purfes, their per- 
fons, or their prayers ' ; and, in general, it mult be 
confeffed, they were fufficiently liberal in all thefe 
contributions* The two generals had orders to march 
with their combined armies towards Oxford ; and, 
if the king retired into that city, to lay fiege to it, 
and by one entferprife put a period to the war; The 
king, leaving a numerous garrifon in Oxford, 
pafied with dexterity between the two armieSV which 
had taken Abingdon and had inclofed him on 
both fides He marched towards Worcefter J 
and Waller received orders from Eflex to follow 
him and watch his motions ; while he himfelf 
marched into the wed: iii queft of prince Maurice. 

Waller had approached within two miles of the 
royal camp, and was only feparated from it by the 
' Severn, when he received intelligence that the king 
was advanced to Bewdley, and had direfted his 
courfe towards Shrewfbury.' In order to prevent 
him, Waller prefently dillodged, and haftened by 
quick marclies to that town j while the king, fud- 
denly returning upon his own fbolfteps, reached 
Oxford ; and having reinforced his army from that 
garrifon, now in his turn marched out in queft of 
Waller. The two armies. faced each other at Cro- BatUeof. 
predy- bridge near Banbury ; but the.Gharwell rati cropredy. 
between them. Next day the king -decamped, and jjllfjune, 
mar9hed towards Daventry. . Waller ordered a con- 
liderable detachment to pafs the bridge, with an 

* Rufli. Ypl' vi. p ' 66?. , ® 3d of June. 
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c ft A p. intention of falling on the rear of the royalifls. He 
was I'epulfecl) louted, and purCued with confiderable 
1644. lofs Stunned and difltcartened with this blow, 
his army decayed and melted away by defertion ; 
and the king thought he might fafely leave it, and 
march wellwai d againd Eflex. That general, hav- 
ing obliged prince Maurice to raife the fiege of 
Lyme, having taken Weymouth and Taunton, ad- 
vanced Hill in his conquefts, and met with no equal 
oppofiiion. The king followed him, and having 
Reinforced his army from all quarters, appeared in 
the field with an army fuperior to the enemy. 
Eflex retreating into Cornwal, informed the parlia- 
ment of his danger, and defired them to lend an 
army, which might fall on the king’s rear. Ge- 
neral Middleton leceived a coinmiflion to execute 
that fervice; but came too late. Ell'ex’s army, 
cooped up in a narrow corner at Leflithiel, deprived 
of nil forage and provifions, and feeing no profpefl: 
ofUuccour, was reduced to the laft extremity. I'he 
king preffed them on one fidej piince Maurice on 
another : fir Richard Granville on a third. Eflex, 
Robarts, and fome of the principal officers, elcaped 
in a boat to Plymouth: Balfour with his horfe 
paffed the king’s out-pofts, in a thick mill:, and got 
vft ‘icpi. fafely to the garrifons of his own party. The foot 
under Skippon were obliged to furrender their arms, 
artillery, baggage, and ammunition ; and, being con- 
duced to the parliament’s quarters, were difmiffed. 

EOex’s By this advantage, which was much boafted of, the 

Irmed.'**^' befidcs the honour of the enterprife, obtained 

what he flood extremely in need of : The parlia- 
ment, having preferved the men, loft what they could 
. eafily repair’. . 

. No fooner did this intelligence reach London, 
than the committee of the two kingdoms voted 

• '' Rufh. vol. vi. p. 676. Clarendotij vol. Y. p. 497. ' SirEdr 
Walker, p, 3 1 . ‘ Rulh. vol. vi. p. 699, &c. Whitlocke, p. 98. 

Clarendon, vol. v. p. 524, 525, Sir Edvs.Walk^ir, p. 69, 70, &c. 
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tlKinks to EiTttx foi Iiis fidelity, courage, and con- c n \ i». 
diifl ; and this method of proceeding, no Icls politic . ^ 

than magnanimous, tv^as ’prcfti ved by the parliament 
thvougliout the whole courfe of the war Equally 
indulgent to their friends and rigorous to their ene- 
mies, they emidoyed, with fuccefs, thefe two power- 
ful engines of reward and puiiifliinent, in confirma- 
tion of their authority. 

That the king might have lefs reafon to exult in 
the advantages which he had obtained in the weft, 
the parliament oppofed to him very numcioiis forces*. 

Having armed anew Elfex’s fubdued, but not dif- 
heartened troops, they ordered Manchefier and 
Cromwcl to march with their reel uited forces from 
the eaftern afluciation ; and, joining their armies to 
thofe of Waller and Middleton, as well as of Effex, 
oiler battle to the king. Charles chofe his poll at Second 
Newbury, where the parliamentary armies, under the , 
earl of Manchefter, attacked him with gicat vigo'nr; 
and that town was a fccond time the fccnc ol die 
bloody animofuiesof the Englifli. Eflex’s foldiers, .jihoci. 
exhorting one another to repair their broken honour, 
and levcnge tho difgrace of Ldliihiel, made an im- 
petuous allaulL on the royalifts; and having recovered 
foine of their cannon, loft in Gornwal, could not for- 
bear embracing them with tears of joy. 'I’liough the 
king’s troops defended themfelves with valour, they 
were overpowered by number.^ j and the night came 
very feafonably to their rdief, and prevented a total 
overthrow. Charles, leaving his baggage and can- 
non in Dennington-caftle, near Newbury, forthwith 
retreated to Wallingford, and thence to Oxford. 

There prince Rupert and the carl of Northampton 
joined him, with confidcrable bodies of cavahy. 
Strengthened by this reinforcement, he ventured to 
advance towards the enemy, now employed before 
Dennington-caftle’'. Eflex, detained by ficknefs, 


had! 
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c H A i‘. hail not joined the army fince his misfortune iii 
^ Cornwall. Manchellcrj who couunandeci, ihiniglii 

16+4. his forces wcie much fupeiior to thofc of tlie kinjj;, 
declined an engagement, and 1 cjctled Cioinwel’s ad- 
9tti Nqv. vice, who cavueftly prefl'ed him not to neglect lb fa- 
vourable an opportunity of fuiilliiug the war. 'I’he 
king’s army by btinging oh' their cannon from Den- 
nington-caftle, in ihe face of the enemy, feeincd to 
have fulliciently repaired the honour which they had 
loft at Newbury j and C.harles, having the fatis* 
faftion to excite, between Manchefter and Cromwel, 
equal animofities with thofc which formerly took 
place between Elfex and Waller diftributed his 
army into winter-quarters. 

ajdNov. Those contefls among the parliamentary gene- 
rals, whkh had dillurbed their miliiaiy operations, 
were renewed in I.ondon dining the winter feafonj 
and each being fupporicd by his own i’atllion, their 
inwiual rqn caches and accufations agitated the whole 
citsy and patllament. Thcie had long prevailed, in 
that party, a fccret diftinftion, which, though the 
dread of the king’s power had hiihi’riofupprejred it, 
yet, in proportion as the hopes ol fuccefs became 
nearer and more immediate, began to difeover it- 
fclf, with high conteft and animofity. The Indk- 
ri'NDi.NTn, who had, at firft, taken Ihelter and con- 
cealed themfelves under the wings of the Presbyte- 
rians, now evidently appeared a diftiuft paity, and 
betrayed very different views and pretenfions. We 
muff here endeavour to explain the genius of this 
party, and of its leaders, who henceforth occupy the 
feene of action. 

cimra«fr ' DuRiNo thofe times, when the enthufiaftic fpiri; 
of the In- met with fuch honour and encouragement, and wa, 
^ni»”*** immediate means of diftinftion and preferment 
it was impoffible to fet bounds to thefe holy fervours 
or confine, within any natural limits, what was directet 


^ Rufli. vol. vii. p. to 
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'towards an infinite and a fupcrnatural objefl. Every c ii a f. 
hian, as prompted by the warmth of his temper, . 
excited by em'ulation, or fupported by his habits of 
hypocrify, endeavoured to diftinguifli himfelf beyond 
his fellows, and to arrive at a higher pitch of faintQiip 
and perfeftion. In proportion to its degree of fa- 
naticifm, each fefl: became dangerous and deftruc- 
tive ; and as the independents went a note higher 
than the prefbyterians, they could lefs be reftrained 
within any bounds of temper and moderationi 
Erom this diftin£lion, as from a firfl; principle, were 
derived, by a neceflary confequence, all the other 
differences of thefe two fe«Ets. 

The independents rejefted all ecclcfiaftical efta- 
bliflnnents, and would admit of no Ipiritoal courts, 
no government among paftors, no inierpofition of 
the inagiflrate in religious concerns, no fixed en- 
couragement annexed to any fyftem of dodrines or 
opinions. According to their principles, each con- 
gregation, united voluutarily and by fpiiitual tieSj 
compofed, wiiliin itfelf, a leparatc church, and exer- 
rifed a juiifdiflion, but onfe defiitute of temporal 
fanitiolrs, over its own paitor and its own menrbers. 

The election alone of the congregation was fuificient 
to beflow the facet dotal charafler ; and as all elien- 
tial diHinflion was denied between the laity and 
the clergy, no ceremony, no inftitution, no voca- 
tion, no impofition of hands, was, as in all other 
churches, fuppofed requifite to convey a right to 
holy orders. The enthufiafra of the prefbyterians 
led them to rejeft the authority of prelates, to throw 
off the rellraint of liturgies, to retrench ceremonies, 
to limit the riches and authority of the priellly of- 
fice : The fanaticifm of the independents, exalted to 
a higher pitch, abolifhed ecclefiaffical government, 
difdained creeds and fyflems, lieglefted every cere- 
mony, and confounded all ranks and orders. Tire 
foldier, the merchant, the mechanic, indulging the 

C a fervours 
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c u A i>. fervours of ncnl, and jraiJod by the iliapfcs of die 
fpirif, roligiii-'d himlolf to an iiivvanl and lui)orior di- 
reflion, and vvasconl‘i'cralfd,in ainauHtVjhyaniunnc- 
dmteinU’rnnirfe aiidconunnnicatiini \dlh licavon. 

ThI'- catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, 
bad jullitied, upon that principle, their dutlrhu; and 
pra£iicc of pcrl'ccii'.ion : 'I’lic prelbyterians, itnagiu- 
ing that fuch clear and certain tenets, as they them- 
felves adopted, could be lejetledonly from a crinii- 
. iial and pertinacious obflinacy; had hitherto gratified, 
rto the lull, their bigoted seal, in a like do£l;rine and 
practice: The independents, irom the extremity of 
the fame zeal, were led into the milder principles of 
toleration. Their mind, fet afloat in the wide fea of 
infpiration, could confine itfelf within no certain li- 
mits ; and the fame variations, in which an enthu- 
fiafl. ifidulged himfelf, he was apt, by a natural train 
of thinking, to permit in others. Of all chrilliau 
fcAs tiiis was the firft, which, during its jjrofpciity 
as? well as its adveility, always adopted the principle 
of toleration 5 and it is rennukable that fo rcafon- 
able a dufltinc owed its origin, not to reafouing, but 
to the hJglu ol extravagance and fanaLicifm. 

i'oPERV and prelacy alone, whole genius feemed 
to leiul towards fuj)erftiiiou, were treated by the in- 
dependents with rigour. The dodrines too of fate 
or deftiny w'cre deented by them cficuiial to all re- 
ligion. In thefe rigid opinions, the whole ledarios, 
amidfl; all their other differences, unairimoufly con- 
curred. 

Th£ political fyftcm of the independents kept pace 
with their religious. Not content with confining to 
very nanow limUs the power of the crown, and re- 
ducing the king to the rank of firft magiftraie, which 
was the projed of the prefbyterians ; this fed, more 
ardent in the purfuit of liberty, afpired to a total abo- 
lition of the monarchy, and even of the ariftocracy j 
and projeded an entire equality of rank and order 
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ill a republic, quite free anil Indi’Pf'inh'iit, In i 
fequence of this fi’Iicnic. tlu'V mut: ili'-'l.ii I'll < iic"oi( <: ^ 
to all propofals for pence, eveepf ov Im !i fentis’ h’, 
they knew, it was impoilihU' tii oluain ; ami ihey 
aiihered to that maxim, which is, in t!ic n-.m , j ru» 
dent ami political, that, wlio,.v'cr di 'ws tlic Iwonl 
againll his fovereign, flioukl Ihl^)^v ,i\v.iv tlv’ fc.ib* 
bard. By tenifying others with the fear of viooe- 
ance from the offended piincc, they had ei"', i;’ed 
greater numbers into the oppofuion againll peaec, 
than had adopted their other principles with regard - 
to government and religion. And the great luc- 
cefs, which had already attended the arms of the 
parliament, and the greater, which was foon cx()e(3:- 
ed, confirmed tliem flill farther in this oblHnacy. 

Sir Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwel, Nathanael 
Fiennes, and Oliver St. John the folicitor-geheral, 
were regarded as the leadi rs of the independents. 
The earl of ffTex, diltj tided with a war, of whMi 
he began tofoit'Ice the pernicious conlcf|tU‘nccs, ad- 
hered to the pnlbyleriiiis, .ind promoted every roa- 
lonablc plan of a< commod.uion. The cat 1 of Nor- 
thumberLmJ, fond of bis rank and dignity, regarded 
with horror a fcheme, which, if it took place, would, 
couroumi himl'elf and his family with the lowed in 
the kingiloni. 'J’lie earls of Warw'ir, and Denbigh, 
fir Philip Stapleton, fir William Waller, Hollis, 
Malfey, WliitlocLc, Maynard, Olyn, had embraced 
the lame fentirncnis. In the parliament, a confider- 
ahle majority, and a mucli greater in the nation, 
were attached to the prelbyterian party ; and it w.,s 
only by cunning and deceit at fird, and afterwards 
by military violence, that the independents could en- 
tertain any hopes ol fuccefs. 

This eai I of Mancheflef, provoked at the impeach- 
ment which the king had lodged againd him, had 
long forwarded the war with alacrity ; but, being a 
man ol humanity and good principles, the v-iew of 
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calamiticsj and fhe profpcd of a total fnb.. 

HwiH “u 1 Ilf verfion of government, began to moderate his ar- 

dour, and inclined him to promote pence on any lafe 
or honourable terms. He was even lufpefted, in, 
the field, not to have pnlhcd to ihe utniofl againll 
the king the advantages obtained by the arms of 
the parliament j and Crornwel, in the public de- 
bates, revived the accufalion, that this nobleman 
had wilfully negiefted at Dennington-calUc a fa- 
vourable opportunity of finilhing the war by a total 
defeat of theroyalifts, “"I fhowedhiin evidently,” 
laid Cromwel, “ how this fuccefs might be obtain- 
‘‘ ed ; and only defired leave, with my own brigade 
of horfe, to charge the king’s army in their re- 
treat j leaving it in the earl’s choice, if he thought 
“ proper, to remain neuter with the reft of his 
fordes : But, notwithftanding my importunity, 
“ he pofitively refufed his cpnfent 5 and gave no. 
/sther reafon but that, if we met with a defeat, 

' there was an end of out pretenfions : Wc fliould 

“ all be rebels and traitors, and be executed antf 
forfeited by law 

Manchester, by way of recrimination, in- 
formed the parliament, that, at another time, 
Cromwel having propofed fome fcherae, to which 
i,t feemed improbable the parliament would agree, 
he infifted and faid. My lord, if you will Jhkk firm 
io homjl men, you Jhqll find yourfdf at the head cf an 
qrmy, which jhall give law both to king and parlia- 
ment. “ This difcouVfe,” continued Manchefter, 
V made the greater impreflion on me, becaufe I 
'' knew the lieutenant-general to be a man of very 
deep defigns \ and he has even ventured to tell 
” me, that it never would be well with England 
** till I were Mr. Montagbe, and there were ne’er 
a lord oi peer in the togdom So. fiill wa^ 

», Clarejdon, vpL y. p. 56J. 1 
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Croinwel of thefe republican projefls, that, not* c n a p. 
withftanding his habits of profound difliinulation, . j 
he could not fo carefully guard his exprefljons, but 16^. 
that Ibinetiincs his I'avourite notions would cl'cape 
him. 

These violent diflenfions brought matters to cs- 
tremity, .and puflied the independents to the ejiccu- 
tion of their defigns. The prefent generals, they 
tliought, were more delirous of protrafting than 
finilliing the war ; and having entertained a Icheme 
for preierving ftill feme balance in the conftitutlon^ 
they were afraid of entirely fubduing the king, and 
reducing him to a condition where he .fliould not 
be entitled to alk any conceflions. A new model 
alone of the army could bring complete viftory to 
the parliament, and free the nation from thofe 
calamities under which it laboured. But how to 
efFefl: this projefl: was the difEculty. The authority, 
as well as merits, of Eflex was very great with .the 
parliament. Not only he had ferved them all along 
with the mod exafl and Icrupulous honour : It was, 
in fome raeafure, owing to his popularity, that they 
had ever been enabled to levy an army, or make 
head againft the royal caule. Maucheder, AVarwic, 
and the other commanders, had likewife great credit 
with the public ; nor were there any hopes of pre- 
vailing over them, but by laying the plan of an 
obliqtie and artificial attack, which would conceal 
the real purpofe of their antagouids. The Scots 
and Scottiflr comnhflioners, jealous of the progrefs 
of the independents, were a new obftacle ; which, 
without the utmod art and fubtlety, it would be 
difScult to furmouiit The methods by which 
this intrigue was condufted are fo fmgular, and 
diew fo fully the genius of the age, that we fliall 
give a detail of them, as they are delivered by lord 
Clarendon p. 


® Clarcucloii, vol. v. p. 562. 
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® [Vji, A FAST, on the lafl. Wcclnt'fd.iy of every nionih, 
had been ordered by the parliament at the begin- 
»4t‘ ninjT of thefc commotiotus j and tlnir preachers, on 
that day, were caielid to keep alive, by their ve- 
hement dedamations, the popular jitejiidici-s enter- 
tained a>;ain(b the Ling, againfl i)relacy, anil ngainll 
popery. '’I'he king, that ho might combat the 
parliament with their ow'ii weapon'-', a])pointed 
likcvvife a monthly lalV, when the ])eople Ihoiild 
be inflrudcd in the duties of loyalty and of fiib- 
^inilTion to the higher powers ; and he chofe the 
fecond Fiiday of every month for the devotion of 
the royaliftsL It was now propofed and carried 
in parliament, by the independents, that a new 
and more folenin faft (hould be voted ; when they 
fhould implore the divine allhhmce for extricating 
them '■from thole perplexities in which they were 
at prelent involved. On that day, the preachers, 
a%r many political prayers, took care to treat of 
tl/d reigning divifions in the parliament, and alcrihed 
them entiiely to the ftlfifli ends piirfiicd by the 
members, lu.the hands of thole members, they 
fakl, ate lodged all the confidmble coininaiids of 
the army, all the lucrative ollices in ilic civil ad- 
miniltration : And while the nation is falling every 
day into povcity, and groans under an inlnppotl- 
able load of taxes, thefe men mulii})ly polfeliton 
on pofieffion, and will, in a little titne, be matters 
of all the wealth of the kingdom. 'I’liar Inch 
perfons, who fatten on the calamiticii ol their 
country, will ever embrace any effedual nicafure 
for bringing them to a period, or enfuring final 
fuccefs to the war, cannot reafonably be expeded. 
Lingering expedients alone will be puriued : And 
operations in the field concuning, in the fame 
pernicious end, with delibetations in the cabi- 
net, civil commotions will for ever be perpetuated 

? Rufh worth, vol. yi. p, 364. 
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in the nation. After cxaggeriilln).'; thefe cliforJcrs, 
the miniflers returned to their prayers ; cuul be- , 

fought the Lord, that lie would take his own work 1644- 
into his own hand ; and if the inftruments, whom 
he had hitherto employed, were not worthy to bring 
to a conclufion fo glorious a defign, that he would 
infpirc others more fit, who might perfedt what 
was begun, and, by eflablilhing true religion, put a 
fpeedy period to the public niiferics. 

On the day fubfequeut to thefe devout aniinad- 
verfions, when the parliament met, a new fpirit ap-. 
peared -in thedooks of many. Sir Henry Vane told 
the commons, that if ever God appeared to them, 
it was in the ordinances of .yefterday : That as he 
was credibly informed by many, who had been 
prefent in different congregations, the fame la- 
mentations and dilcourfes, which the godly preach- 
ers had made before them, had been heard in other 
churches : That fo remarkable a concurrence could 
proceed only from the iimnedi'aie operatiou of the 
I-foly Spirit: That he ihcrelore intreated ilieiii, in 
vindication of their own honour, in conlidcrnliou of 
their duty to God and tlieir country, to lay alkie all 
private ends, and renounce every olhee attended 
with profit or advantage : That the iiDleiicc of fo 
many members, occupied in dilferent employments, 
had rendered the houfe extremely thin, and dimi- 
niflied the authority of their determinations : And 
that he could not forbear, for his own part, .ac- 
cufing himfelf as one who enjoyed a gainful office, 
that of treafurer ,of the navy ; and tliough he was 
pofl'efied of it before the civil commotions, and owed 
it not to the favour of the parliament, yet was he 
ready to refign it, and to facrifice, to the welfare of 
his country, every confideration of private intereft 
and advantage. : 

Cromwex. next aded his part, and commended 
the preachers for having dealt, with them playily and 
impartially, and told them of their errors, of -Which ' 

' , / - they* 
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c H A p. they were fo unwillinff to be informet). Tli.ouffh 
dwelt on many things, he I'aiil, on which he 
,5^4, had never before refleded; yet, upon revolving 
them, he could not but confefs, that, till there were 
a perfed reformation in thefe particulars, nothing 
which they undertook could pollibly profper. The 
parliament, no doubt, continued he, had done 
wifely on the commencement of the war, in en. 
gaging feveral of its members in the molt dangerous 
parts of it, and thereby fatisfying the nation, that 
^they intended to fhare all hazards with the meanefl: 
of the people. But affairs are now changed. During 
the progrefs of military operations, there have arifen, 
in the parliamentary armies, many excellent ofHcers 
who are qualified for higher commands than they 
are now poffeffed of. And though it becomes not 
men engaged in fuch a caufe to put truji in the 
arm ofjiep, yet he could nffurc them, that their 
tropps contained generals fit to command in any 
ci/ierpril'e in C.hriftendom. The army indeed, he was 
lorry to fay it, did nor correfpond, by its difeipliue, 
to the merit of the officers ; nor wore there any 
hopes, till the prefent vices and diforders, which 
prevail among the Ibldiers, were repreffed by a new 
model, that their forces would ever bg attended with 
fignal i'uccefs in any undertaking. 

In oppofition to this reafoning of the independ- 
ents, many of the prelbyterians fliewed the in- 
convenience and danger of the projected alteration* 
Whitlocke, in particular, a man of honour, who 
' loved his country, though in every change of go- 
vernment he always adhered to the ruling power,, 
faid, that befides the ingratitude of difearding, and 
that by fraud and artifice, fo many noble perfons, 
to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its chief 
fupport ; they would find it extremely difficult to 
fupply the place of men, now formed by experience 
to .comprand and authority : That the rank alone* 
poffeffed by fuch as w^re members of either houfe* 

pre. 
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prevented envy, retained the army in oljedlence, c ii a i\ 
and gave weight to military orders : 'I'hai greater ^ 

C(3iifidence might ftifcly be rcpolcd in men oi lamily ' u'l,}.™" 
and fortune, than in. mere adveuturern, who wnuiil 
be apt to entertain Icparate views from ihofe which 
were embract^d by the perfoiis wdin employed tliein ; 

Thitt no maxim of policy was more undii'[;utcd, 
than the neceility of preferving an infcparable con- 
nexion between the civil and military powers, and of 
retaining the latter in /Iricl: hibordinalion to the 
former: That the Grecksantl Romans, the wifclt arii^ 
moil; paflionate lovers of liberty, had ever entrulled 
to their fenators the command of armies, and had 
maintained an unconquerable jealouly of all iner- 
oenavy forces ; And that fuch men alone, whole 
intereds wefe involved in thofe of the public, uiul 
who poiTeffed a vote in the civil deliberations, 
would fufficiently refpe£l: the authority of parlia- 
mem, and never could be tempted to turn thcVwortl 
againft thofe by whom it was committed to thcIV^ 
Notwithstanwno thefe reafonings, a com- muu-,. 
mittee was chofeu to frame -what was called the ®'’ 
felf'deny'm^ ordina?ice, by which the members of 
both houfes were excluded from all civil and mi- 
litary employments, except a few oflBces which werp 
fpecified. This ordinance was the fubjeft of great 
Rebate, and, for a long time, rant the parliament 
and city into faSions. But, at laft, by the preva- 
lence of envy with fome ; with others of falfe mo- 
defty ; with a great many, of the republican and 
Independent views ; it paffed the houfe of com- 
mons, and was fsnt to the upper houfe. The peers' 
though the Icheme was,- in part, levelled againft 
thfiir order ; though all of them were, at bottom 
extremely aveife to it j though they even ventured 
once to reject; it ; yet poffeffed fo little authority 
that they durft not perfevere in oppofing thg refol 

P* Rullii Toi, vil. P*6. ' ■ 
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c H A t’. luiion of the c<inimons ; ai'rl they ihouj^hi, it belter 
policy, by an unllinitcil coniijliiiice, to ward olF 
i6.).i4 thal rpiii wlri( ii ihey faw aj^pronchnijr’. Tlie or- 
.(.llnanee, llnerciore, liaviii;j y-aliiici lunh lioiifes, KifeK, 
Warwic, Manclidlor, Denbigh, Waller, Brerefon, 
and many or, hers, rcfigui;'.! their coniinanda, and re- 
ceived the thanks ol pailianiCttL lor their good fer- 
vices. A peulion of ten thoufand pounds a year 
was fettled on Eiiex. 

1645. It was agreed to lecruit the army to 22,000 men ; 
and fir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general'. 
It is remarkable that bis commifiion did not run, 
like that of Elfex, in the name of the king and 
parliament, but in that of the pailiamcnt alone : 
And the article concerning the fafely of the king’s 
perfon was omitted. So much had animofities in- 
cretded between the parties Cromwcl, being a 
member of the lower houfe, .should have been dif-' 
caroled with the others ; but this impartiality would 
ha’ e difappointed all the views of tliofc who had in- 
troduced the Ihlf-tlenying ordinance. He was faved 
by a fubiilty, and by that political craft, in which 
he was fo eminent. At the time when the other 
officers refigned their commiffions, care was taken 
that he ffiould be fent with a body of horfe, to re- 
lieve Taunton, befieged by the royalifts. His ab- 
feneq being remarked, orders were difpatchcJ for 
his immediate attendance in parliament; and the 
new general was direded to employ feme other 
officer in that fervice. A ready compliance was 
feigned; and the very day was named, on which, 
it was averred, he would take his place in the houfe. 
But Fairlax, having appointed a rendezvous of the 
army, wrote to the parliament, and defired leave to 
retain, for fome days, lieutenant-general Cromwel, 
Whofe advice,- he faid, would be ufeful in fupply- 

* Rufli..vol. vii. p. 8. If. * Whitlocks, p. 118. Rufli. 
vol. vii. p. '% M '\ffihitlocke; p'. 
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ing llie place of thofe odlccTS who had rcfigncd. c u a p. 
Shortly idler, he bog[',c(l, uilh imich camel Liiols, 
that they would allow Cromwel to I'orvc that cam- ifi+j. 
paigii". And thus the independents, though the 
minority, prevailed by art and cuiiuing over the 
prclbyterians, and bcltowed the whole military au- 
thority, .in appearance, upon Fairfax ; in reality, 
upon Cromwel. 

Fairfax vi^as a perfon equally eminent for con- Rihfax. 
rage and for humanity ; and though ftrongly in« 
feiled with prejudices, or principles derived I'rom- 
religious and party zeal, he lecnis never, in the 
courfe of his public coiiduft, to have been divert- 
ed, by private intereft or ambition, from adhriing 
ftridly to thefe [trinciplcs. Sinccj 2 in h-s profef. 
fions ; difintcrellcd in his vu.ws ; opca in hi., ron- 
dufl: ; he had ibnned one of the i/ioil Ihiiiin;"^ cii-i. 
raders of the age; h.vi not the extn''in n-uTow- 
nefs of has geiiiii.s, in (v. ly thin/, I'pi 1 1 vr'r, ' ■ » 
his embaraired and conli.fvd i.k>v’. .i..n on 
occafion, but when he gave u..l •. ’ihai siihed tut, 
luftre of his mciit, and rchdcjcu ihc yuii wlinli he 
aftedj even when vcllod wlih the lupii me 
but fecondary and lubordiiiatc. 

Cromwfi., by whole fagaury and iufiuuatinn oi.imwo 
Fairfax wa.s entirely go vented, is one ot the molt 
eminent and mnft fmgular perfouages that ocems 
in hiflory : 'Fhc llrokcs of his cIidvaCuT arc 
open and ftrongly marked, as the fcheincs ol hivtirnij.. 
duff were, during the time, dark and impenetrable. 

His extenfivc .capacity enabled liiin to form the 
moft genius wa-t 

noy)**^ X s nd' r im ft dangerous. 

Ca^ jper to magnanimity, to 

grar aperiotis and domineering 

po’ when nccclfary, to employ 

the iffiinulation, the moft oblique 


WF" ^-*9’ ^3°* '^Vhillocke, p. 14 1 
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c I*, and refined artifice, the fetnblaiice of the greateft 
moderation and fimplicity. A friend to jiifticc, 
though his public conduft was one continued vio* 
lation of it ; devoted to religion, though he per- 
petually employed it as the inllrument of his am- 
bition ; he was engaged in crimes from the prufpetl: 
of fovereigri power, a temptation which is, in ge- 
neral, irrefifiible to human nature. And by itfing 
Well that authority which he had attained by fraud 
and violence, he has leffened, if not overpowered, 
-our deteftation of his enormities, by our admiration 
of his fuccefs and of his genius. 

During this important tranfaftion of the felfi- 
denying ordinance, the negotiations for peace were 
likewife carried on, though with fmall hopes of 
fuccefs. The king having fent two meflages, one 
from'Evefham*, another from Taviftoke*', dcfir- 
ing a treaty, the parliament difpatchcd commifliouii 
to Oxford, with propofiils as high as if they 
had obtained a complete vidtory The advantages 
gained during thecampaign, and the great diftrelies 
bf the royalifts, had tnuch elevated their hopes J 
and they were refolved to repofe no truft in menin?- 
flamed with the higheft animofity agaiuft them, and 
who, were they poflefled of power, were fully au» 
thorifed by law to puniih all their opponents as re- 
' bels and traitors. 

The king, when he confidered the ptopofals and 
the difpofition of the parliament, could not expefl: 
any accommodation,- atid had no profpedt but of 
war, dr of total fubmiflion and ful^edlion : Yet, in 
order to fatisfy his ~ ~ ■'"■'^.n>->ati^it 

for peace, 'he agieed to . ’ 

and earl of Southamptoi. “.'e 

pTOpofals of the parliairten ’me 

to defire a treaty upon tt. ‘ids 

and pretenfions®. It now b. Iht 
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him to rctraft his former declaration, that the two c h a i‘, 
houfes at Weftminfter were not a free parliament; , 

and accordingly he was induced, though with great *645. 
reludance, to give them, in his anfwer, the appel. 
lation of the parliament of England But it ap- 
peared afterwards, by a letter which he wrote to the 
queen, and of which a copy was taken at Nafeby, 
that he fecretly entered an explanatory proteft in 
his council book 5 and he pretended that, thpugh hd 
had called them the parliament, he had not there- 
by acknowled^d them for fuch- This fubtlety, 
which has been frequently objefted to Charles, is 
the moil noted of thofe very few inftances, from 
which the enemies of this prince have endeavoured 
to load hinr with the imputation of infincerity ; and 
have inferred, thA^„lhe parliament could repofe no 
confidence, in his p■.•ofel^lons and declarations'^ not 
even ip his laws and ftatutes. There is, however^ 
it nmft be confefled, a difference univerfally avowed 
between fimply giving to men the appellation which 
they affume, and the formal acknowledgement of 
their title to it ; nor is any thing more commori 
and familiar in all public tranfadlions. 

The time and place of treaty being fettled, fix- jotiijan. 
teen commlllioners from the king met at Uxbridge, 
with twelve authorlfed by the parliament, attended 
by the Scottiih commiffioners. It was agreed, that 
the Scottifti and parliamentary commiffioners ffiould 
give in their demands, with regard to three im- 

Whitlocke, p. 1 1 x, Dugdale, p. 748. = Hio wpvds are t ' 

" As for my calliag thofe at London a parliament, I Ihall refer 
“thee to Digby for particular fatisfafllonj this in general ; If 
“ there had been but two befidea myfelf of my opinion, I bad ' 

“ not done it } and the argument that prevailed with me was, 

“ that the calling did no ways acknowledge them to be a pariia- 
“ meht ; upon which condition and conftruftion I did it, and no 
“ otherwife, and accordinglyit is regifterfedin the council books, 

“ with the council's unanimous approbation.” Tie iing’seabi- 
ii(t cfenid. Rulli. vol. iv. p. 943. 
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c IT A V. poilant anUlcR, reli-^hm^ ihn mi Jit hr ^ ixntXlrcltruJ; .ind 
, l-Iiat ihcl’c bp liu'f'cflivi'ly ilirnifloi! in confc- 

mice with tlic kiiij**!. conunii'ioiu rs UwaR fnoi) 
luiind impiadirabie it) coint* to iiny agreeinoiit with 
regard to any ol ihtfe artirlc!'. 

In the fununcr 164^, while ibe negotiations were 
carried oil wiili St otLiul, ihe parliament had lum- 
luoued an alldnbly a( AVt ftiniiill' i, eonlidiug of 
12 1 divines and 30 iaynuii, rcltbiated in iheir 
parly for piety and learning. Ry iheir advice, al- 
. rcrai ions wue made in ih'i ihirn-nine artiiles, or 
in the mctaphyfical dodiiiifa of ihechuith; and, 
what was of gi eater iinporiancc, the liturgy was 
entirely abolilhed, and in its Hr ad, a new direc- 
tory for woifliip was ellabliflicd j by which, Aiitiibly 
to the Ipiril of the puriiah‘s», the iiunoll liberty, 
both *n praying and preaching, '♦taiS'mdulgcd to the 
public tt‘achei«. By the folcmn league and co- 
venant, cpifcopacy was abjuicd, as didliudive of 
all true piety j and anaiioiuil engagement, attended 
with every eircuuiftanceMhat could rentier a pro- 
mife faeved and obligatory, was entered Into with 
the Scots, never lo Inirer its re admi/fion All 
thefe mtafuics fliewcd liillo I'piiit of acconnnocla- 
tion in the pai liatnent ; and the kiiip/s conunilUoneris 
weganot finprifed to fmd the ellablillnnein of pref- 
bytery and thedirecloiy pofitively demanded, toge- 
ther with the fubfciiption of the covenant, both by 
the king and kingdom 

ITad 

^ Whitloeke.p. 121. Diigdalo, p, 758. “ Such love of con- 
tiadi£\ipii privailtd in the pdrliaineiit, that ihcy had couverh’d 
Chritlms, which, wiih tSu' diuidiinun, wai a great feilhal, in- 
to a folcmn fall and huniiliaLiim ; •' In oidtr,” as llicy laid, 
" that it might call to rcmcmbi.unc ouv fins and the lins of our 
foiefuthtrs, who, pretending to celebrate the mcuiory of 
" Clirill, have timied ihfb foalt into an estitme for'rcifulm.fB of 
" him, by giving libc.ty lo cainal and feiifual delights.” Ruth, 
vol. vi. p. 8x7. [t is remarkable that, as the parliament abo- 
liflied all holy days, and feveicly prohibited all amufement on the 
_„fabbat^h ; and even burned, b) the hands of the hangman, the 

kino’’B 
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Had Charles been of a difpofition to neglect all c n a v. 
theological controverfy, he yet had been obliged, in ^ 
good policy, to adhere to epifcopal jurifdiftion, not 
only becaufe it was favourable to monarchy, but 
becaufe all his adherents were palfionately devoted 
to it ; and to abandon them, in what they regarded 
as fo important an article, was for ever to relinquiflt 
their friendfliip and alTiftance. But Charles had never 
attained fuch enlarged principles. He deemed bi- 
fliops effential to the very being of a chriftian church ; 
and he thought himfelf bound, by more facred ties ^ 
than thofe of policy, or even of honour, to the fup- 
port of that order. His concelEons, therefore, on 
this head, he judged fufficient, when he agreed that 
an indulgence fhould be given to tender confciences 
with regard to ceremonies ; that the biihops fhould’ 

king’s book of fports ; tbe nation founij iliat there was no time 
loft for relaxation or divaillon. Upon application, therefore, 
of the ftrvanls and apprentices, the paiKamiiii. appointed thefe- 
cond Tuefday of every month for play and lecrcnlion. Rt^i. 
viil. vii. p. 460. IFJjil/oik, p. 247. But thi'fc iiiiliiutionsthcy 
found gicat difliculty to execute ; and the penple wcie refnlvid 
to he merty when they thenirelvcs pleafcd, not when the parlia- 
ment Ihould piefci'ibe it to them. The keeping of Chn'ftmas 
holy-ilava was long a great mark of malignancy, and veiy fevere- 
ly ceiifuK'd by the commons. JFbitloeie, p. 286. Jiven minced 
pyes, hieh cuflom had made a Chriflmas dilb among the qhiireh- 
xnen, \\.as regarded, during that feafon, as a profane and fuper- 
ftitioiia viand by the feflarics ; though at other times it agreed 
very well willi their ftomachs. In the parliamtntnTy oidinancc 
too, for the obfervance of the fubbath, they iiileited a elaufe for 
the taking down of may- poles, which they called a heathenilh 
vanity. Since we aie upon this fiibjeft, it may not be umifs to 
mention, that, befide Itttiiig apart Sunday for the ordinances, 
as they called them, the godly had regular meetings on the 
Thnrfdays forrefolving calcs ol ronfcicnce, and conferring about 
their progrefs in grace. What they were chiefly anxious about, 
was the nxing the prccife moment of their converlion or new 
birth j and wmoever could not afcertaiii fo difficult a point of 
calculation, could not pretend to any title to falntlhip. The 
profane fcholars at Oxford, after the pailiament became mailers 
of that town, gave to the houfe in which the zealots aifembled 
the denomination of Scruple Shop t The zealots, in their turn, 
iiifulted the fcholars and profeflbis ; and, intruding into the place 
of leisures, declaimed againfl. human learning, and chalifnged ■ 
the moll knowing of them to prove that their calling was from 
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CHAP, exevclfe no aft of jnrifdiSion or ordination, with- 
out the confent and coulifel of fuch preflij ters as 
' 1,645. fliould be chofen by the clerjfy of each dlorclc ; that 
they (hould refnle conftantly in their diocelc, and 
be bound to preach every Sunday ; that pluralities 
be abolilhed ; that abufes in ccclefiaftical courts be 
redrelTed ; and that a hundred thoufand pounds be 


levied on the bifliops’ eftates and the chapter lands, 
tor payment of debts contrafted by the parliament ^ 
Thefe conceffions, though confiderable, gave no ia- 


.tisfaftion to the parliamentary comniiffioners ; and, 
without abating any thing of their rigour on this 
head, they proceeded to their demands with regard 


to the militia- 


Thii king’s partifans had all along maintained, 
that the fears and jealoufies of the pailiimicnt, after 
the frciniiifcs fo early and cafily given to public 
libel ty, were either feigned or gromullefs j and that 
human inftitution could be bettor poifed anil 
adjufted, than was now the government ol England. 
By the abolition of the (lav-chamber and ctiuit of 
high commillion, the preiogative, they laid, has loft 
all that coercive power by which it had founeily 
fuppreflc'd or endangered liberty ; By the eflablilh- 
ment of triennial parliaments, it can have no Icifiire 
to acquire new powers, or guard irfelf, during any 
time, from the infpetliou ol that vigilant aflcmbly ; 
By the (lender revenue of the crown, no king can 
ever attain fudi influence as to procure a repeal of 
thefe lalutary llatutes ; And while the prince com-, 
mands no military force, he will in vain, by vio- 
lence, attempt an infringement of laws, fo clearly 
defined by means of latedifpnte8,and fo paflionately 
cheillhed by all his fubjefts. In this fituation, furely, 
the nation, governed by To virtuous a monarch, 
piay^ for the prefent, remain in tranquillity, 5i,nd try 


f Pugdale,?, 779? 389, 
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whether it be not poflible, by peaceful arts, to cliule 
that danger with which, it is pretended, iis liberties 
are ftill threatened. 

But though thcroyalifts infified on thefejdaufible 
topics before the commencement of war, they weie 
obliged to own, that the progrefs of civil commo- 
tions had fomewhat abated the foi ce and evidence 
of this reafoning. If the power of the militia, faid 
the oppofite party, be entrufted to the king, it 
would not now be difficult for him to abufe that 
authority. By the rage of inteftine difeord, hi3 
partifans are inflamed info an extreme hatred againlt 
their antagonills ; and have contrafled, no doubt, 
fome prejudices againft popular privileges, which, 
in their apprehenfion, have been the fource of fo 
much difoider. Were the arms of the ftate, therefore, 
put entirely into fuch hands, what public fecurity, it 
may be demanded, can be given to liberty, or what 
private fecurity to thofe who, in oppofuinn to'the 
letter ol the law, have fo pencroufly ventured their 
lives in ilsdelence? In compliance with this ap- 
prehenfion, Charles oll'ercd, that the arms of the Hale 
fliould be eutrulled, during three years, to twenty 
commilTioners, who fliould be named, cither by 
common agreemeiu between him and the parliament, 
or one half by him, the other by the pailianieiit. 
And after the expiration of that term, he infiftcd 
that his conllitutional authoiity over the militia 
fliould again return to him 

The parliamentary commiflioners at firfl: de- 
manded, that the power of the Iword fliould for 
ever beentrufled to fuch perfons as the pailiamcnt 
alone fliould appoint " ; But, afterwards, they re- 
laxed fo far as to require that authority only for 
fevtn years ; after which it was not to return to the 
king, but to be fettled by bill, or by common agree- 
ment between him and his parliament'. The 

8 Dugdale, p, 798. ^ It id. p. 791. ‘ Ibid. p. 8ao. 
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c H A p. king's commiffioners afkcd, Whether jealoufics and 
. fears were all on one fide, and whether the prince, 

*645. from fuch violent attempts and pretenfions as he 
had experienced, had not, at leaft, as great reafon 
to entertain apprehenfions for his authority, as they 
for their liberty ? Whether there were any equity 
in fecuring only one party, and leaving the other, 
during the fpace of feven years, entirely at the 
mercy of their enemies? Whether, if unlimited 
power were entrufted to the parliament during fo 
long a period, it would not be eafy for them to 
frame the fubfequent bill in the manner moft agree- 
able to themfelves, and keep for ever pofleffion of 
the fword, as well as of every article of civil power 
and jurifdidion '' ? 

The truth is, after the commencement of war, 
it wa8"very difficult, if not impoffible, to find fe- 
curity for both parties, efpecially for that of the 
parliament. Amiclft fuch violent animofuics, power 
alone could enfure fafety ; and the power of one 
fide was neceflarily attended with danger to the other. 
Few or no inllances occur in hillory of an equal 
peaceful, and durable accommodation, that has been 
concluded between two faftions which had been cu- 
flamed into civil war. 

With regard to Ireland, there were no greater 
hopes of agreement between the parties. The par- 
liament demanded, that, the truce with the rebels 
fhould be declared null ; that the management of 
the war Ihould be given over entirely to the parlia- 
ment, and that, alter the conqueft of Ireland, the 
nomination of the lord lieutenant and of the judges, 
or, in other words, the fovereignty of that kingdom, 
ffiould likewife remain in their hands 

What rendered an accommodation more defpe- 
rate was, that the demands on thefe three heads, 
however exorbitant, were acknowledged, by the 
parliamentary commiffioners, to be nothing but 

Dugdalc, p. S77. I Ibid. p. tiS, 827. 
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preliminaries. After all thcfe were granted, it would c h^a r* 
be neceflary to proceed to the diJ'culIion of thofe ‘ 
other demands, ftill more exorbitant, which a little 1645. 
before had been tranfmitted to the king; at Oxford. 

Such ignominious terms were there infilled on, that 
worfe could fcarcely be demanded, were Charles 
totally vanquilhed, a prifoner, and in chains. The 
king was required to attaint, and except from a ge- 
neral pardon, forty of the molt confiderable of his 
Englifli fubjedls, and nineteen of his Scottilh, to- 
gether with all popilh recufants in both kingdoms-* 
who had borne arms for him. It. was infilled, that 
forty-eight more, with all the members who had 
fitten in either houfe at Oxford, all lawyers and di- 
vines who had embraced the king’s party, Ihould 
be rendered incapable of any office, be forbidden the 
exercife of their profeffion, be prohibited 'from 
coming within the verge of the court, and forfeit 
the third of their eftates to the parliament. It was 
required, that whoever had borne arms for the king, 
llioiild forfeit the tenth of their eftates, or, if that 
did not fuffice, the fijith, for the payment of public 
debts. As if royal authority were not fufficiently 
annihilated by fuch terms, it was demanded, that 
the court of wards Ihould be aboli/hed ; that all the 
confiderable officers of the crown, and all the judges, 

Ihould be appointed by parliament ; and that the 
right of peace and war Ihould not be exercifed with- 
out the confent of that aflembly The prelbyte- 
rians, it mull be confefled, after infilling on Inch, 
conditions, differed only in words from the inde- 
pendents, who required the eftablilhment of a pure 
republic. When the debates had been carried on 
to no purpofe during twenty days among the com- 
miffioners, they feparated, and returned; thofe of the 
king, to Oxford, thofe of the parliament, to London. 

Rufli. vol. vi. p. 85-0. Dugdale, p. 737, 
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C n A p. A LITTLE before the coinnlfiiicenirnt of this fruit- 
Jcl's treaty, a deed was executed by the jvarliamcnta 
i6,is* which proved their determined refolulion to yield 
nothing, but to proceed in the fame violent and im- 
perious manner with which they had a1 firlt entered 
SKPcution on thefe dangerous ciiterprifes. Aixhbilhop Laud, 
*( Uud. favourite minifter of the king, was brought 

to the fcaflbld; and in this inftance the public might 
fee, that popular affemblies, as, by their very nura- 
her, they are, in a great meafure, exempt from the 
cellraint of lliarae, fo, when they alio overleap the 
^ bounds of law, naturally break, out into a£l:s of the 
greateft tyranny and injuftice. 

From the time that Laud had been committed, 
the houfe of commons, engaged in enterprifes of 
greater moment, had found no leifurc to finifli his 
impeaJlunent ; and he had patiently endured fo long 
an imprifonment wiihoui being brought to any trial. 
After the union with Scotland, the bigotlcd pre- 
judices of that nation revived the like fpirit in 
England ; and the fodaries refolved to gratify their 
vengeance in the punifhment of this prehilc, who 
had fo long, by bis authority, and by the execution, 
of penal laws, kept their zealous fpirit under con- 
finement. He was accufed of high treafon in en- 
deavouring to fubvert the fundamental laws, and of 
other high crimes and mifdemcanors, I’hc lame 
illegality of an accumulative crime and a conftrutlive 
, evidence, which appeared in the cafe of Strafford ; 

the fame violence and iniquity in conduding the 
trial ; are confpicuous throughout the whole courfe 
of this piofecution. . The groundlefs charge oi 
popery, though belied by his whole life and con- 
dud, was continually urged againft the prifonci j 
and every error rendered unpardonable by this im- 
, potation, which was fuppofed to imply the height of 

all enorraifies, “ This man, my lords,” faid ferjeant 
I "Wildfe,- concluding his long fpeech againll: him. 
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is like Naaman the Syrian ; a great man, but a c f-r a p. 
« leper V’ ^ 

We ihall not enter into a detail or this matter, ,1545. 
which, at prefent, feems to admit of little controverly. 

It fuffices to fay, that, after a long trial, and the ex- 
amination of above a hundred and fifty witneffes, the 
commons found fo little likelihood of obtaining a 


judicial fentence againft Laud, that they were obliged 
to have recourfe to their legiflative authority, and to 
pafs an ordinance for taking away the life of this aged 
prelate. Notwithftanding the low condition into-* 
which the houfe of peers was fallen, there appeared 


fome intention of rejefting this ordinance ; and the 
popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the 
multitude, and to extinguifli, by threats of new tu- 
mults, the fmall remains of liberty poifelfed by the 
upper-houfe. Seven peers alone voted in this im- 
portant queftlon. The reft, either from ftiaine or 
fear, took cate to abfent themfelves 


Laud, who had behaved during his trial with fpirit 
and vigour of genius, funk not under the horrors of 
his execution ; but though he had ufually profefled 
hirafelf apprehenfivc of a violent death, he found all 
his fears to be diflipated before that fuperior courage 
by which he was animated. “ No one,” faid he, 
“ can be more willing to fend me out of life, than I 
** am defirous to go.” Even upon the fcaffold, and 


during the intervals of his prayers, he was haraffed 
and molefted by fir John Clotworthy, a zealot of the 
reigning fetft, and a great leader in the lower houfe : 
This was the time he chofe for examining the prin- 
ciples of the dying primate, and trepanning him into 
a confeffion, that he trufted for his falvation to the 


merits of good works, not to the death of the Re- 
deemer’’. Having extricated himfelf from thefa 
theological toils, the archbifhop laid his head on the 
block ; and it was fevered from the body at one 


“ Ru(h. vol. vi. p. 830. ” Warvflc, p. 169. 

t Ruth. vol. vi p. 838, 839. 
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CHAT, blow Thofe religious opinions, for which he fuf- 
contributed, no doubt, to ihccourage and con- 
104,5. Ilancy of his end. Sincere he undoubtedly was, and, 
however inifguided, aSuated by pious motives in all 
his purfuits ; and it is to be regretted, that a man of 
fuch fpirit, who conduded his cntcrpri2:e.s with fo 
much warmth and indullry, had not entertained 
more enlarged views, and embraced piinciples more 
favourable to the general happlnefs of focicty. 

The great and irnportant advantage which the 
, party g-ained by Strafford’s death may, in fome de- 
gree, palliate the iniquity of the fentence pronounced 
againft him ; But the execution of this old infirm 
prelate, who had fo long remained an inoffenfive pri- 
foner, can be aferibed to nothing Irut vengeance and 
bigotry in thofe fevere religionifis, by whom the par- 
liament was entirely governed. That he deferved a 
better fate was notqueftiouedbyany rcafonable man: 
The degree of his merit, in other refpeds, was dif- 
puted. Some acculed him of recornincnding llaviflr 
dodfines, of ])ronroting pcrfccirtion, arrd of encou- 
raging fuperfiitiou ; while others thought that his 
condud, in thefe three particulars, would admit of 
apology and extenuation. 

TiiAT the letter of the law, as much as the inofl: 
flaming court- fennoxt, inculcates paflivc obedience, is 
apparent : And though the of a limited govcrir- 
menl feems to require, in extraordinary cafes, fome 
mitigation of fo rigorous a dodrine ; it mufl. be con- 
fefled, that the preceding genius of the Engliftr con- 
ftitution had rendered a ririftake in this particular 
very natural and excufable. To inflid death, at 
■, leaft on thofe who depart from the exad line of truth 
in thefe nice queftions, fo far from being favourable 
to national liberty, favours iilrongly of the fpirit of 
tyranny and profeription. 


1 12lh of July iC4<). 
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Toleration had hitherto bceii (3 little the piin- c rt a v, 
ciple of any Chriftian feft, that even the catholics, 
the remnant of the religion profeffed by their fore- 
fathers, could not obtain from the Englilh the lead 
indulgence. This very houfe of commons, in rheir 
famous remonftrance, took care to juftify themfelves, 
as from the highefl; imputation, from any intention 
to relax tlje golden reins of difeipline, as they called 
them, or to grant any toleration And the enemies 
of the church were lb fair from the beginning, as 
not to lay claim to liberty of confcience, which they 
called a toleration for foul-murder. They openly 
challenged the fuperiority, and even menaced the 
eftablifhed church with that perfecution which they 
afterwards exercifed againft her with fuch feverity. 

And if the queftion be confidered in the view of po- 
licy; though a k6t, already formed and advanced, 
may, with good reafon, demand a toleration ; what 
title had the puritans to this indulgence, who were 
juft on the point of reparation from ihe church, and 
whom, it might be hoped, forae wholefomc and legal 
feverities would ftill retain in obedience * ? 

Whatever ridicule, to a philofophical mind, may 
be thrown on pious ceremonies, it muft be confefled, 
that, during a very religious age, no inftitutions can 
be more advantageous to the rude multitude, and 
tend more to mollify that fierce and gloomy fpirit of 
devotion, to which they are fubjeft. Even the Eng- 
lilh church, though it had retained a ihare of popim 
ceremonies, may juftly be thought too naked and 
unadorned, and ftill to approach too near the abftrafl 
and fpiritual religion of the puritans. Laud and his 
affociates, by reviving a few primitive inftitutions of 
this nature, correfted the error of the firft reformers, 
and prefented to the affrightened and aftomihed mind, 
fome fenfible, exterior obfervances, which might oc. 
cupy it during its religious exercifes, and abate th' 

■■ Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 70J. 

* See note [A] at the end of the volume. . , 
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CHAP, violence of its difappoinied efforts. The thought, 
y WO longer bent on that divine and myflerious el- 

1645. fence, lb fuperior to the narrow capacities of man- 
kind, was able, by means of the new model of 
devotion, to relax itfclf in the contemplation of 
piflures, poflurcs, veflments, buildings ; and all the 
fine arts, which ininillcr to religion, thereby receiv- 
ed additional encouragement. The piimate, it is 
true, condudled this Icheine, not with the enlarged 
fenlimenls and cool refieftion of a legiflator, but 
f. with the intemperate zeal of a feftary ; and by over- 
looking the circumftances of the times, ferved rather 
to inflame that rebgious fury which he meant to re- 
prefs., But this blemifli' is more to be regarded as a 
general imputation on the whole age, than any par- 
ticular falling of Laud’s ; and it is fufficient for his 
vindication to obferve, that his errors were the moft 
excufable of all thofe which prevailed during that 
zealous period. 
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CHAP. LVIII. 

Montrofe's 'oiB:ories--—‘The new model of ihe army 

• Batik of Nafeby — -^Sfirrender of Bri/iol 

— — The Weji conquered by Fairfax Defeat of 

Montrofs EcckjiaJHcal affairs King goes 

to the Scots at Newark— — End of the war — •— 

King delivered up by the Scots. 

W HILE the king’s affairs declined in Eng- chap. 

land, forae events happened in Scotland, lviii. 
which feemed to promife him a more profperous * ^ 

iffue of the quarrel. 

Before the commencement of thefe civil difor- Montiofi’i 
ders, the earl of Montrofe, a young nobleman of a 
didiiii'uifired lamily, reluming from his travels, had 
been introduced to the king, and had made an offer 
ol his fervices ; but by the infiuuations of the mar- 
quis, afterwards duke of Hamilton, who poffeffed 
much of Charles’s confidence, he had not been 
received with that diftinflion to which he thought 
hirnfelf juftly entitled Difgufted with this treat- 
ment, he had forwarded all the violence of the cove- 
nanters ; and, agreeably to the natural ardour of his 
genius, he had employed himfelf, during the firft 
Scoirifli infurredion, with great sseal, as well as fuc- 
cefs, in levying and conduding their armies. Being 
commiflioned by the Tables to wait upon the king, 
while the royal army lay at Berwic,hewas fo gained 
by the civilities and careffes of that monarch, tliat be 
thenceforth devoted himfelf entirely, though fecretly, 
to his fervice, and entered into a clofe correfpondence 


wy 


‘ Nallhn, Intr. p. 
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c n A p. with him. In. the fecond infurrcfllon, a great miU- 
i,vm. command was entrufted to him by the cove* 
nanlcrs ; and he was the fird that palled the Tweed, 
at the head of theirtroops, inthc invafion of England. 
He found means, however, foon after to convey a let- 
ter to the king: And by the infidelity of fame 
about that prince ; Hamilton, as was fiifpcfted ; a 
copy of this letter w'as fent to Leven, the Scottifh ge- 
net al. Being accufed of treachery, and a corref- 
pondelice with the enemy ; Montrofe openly avowed 
the letter, and alked the generals, if they dared to 
call their iovereign an enemy : And by this bold and 
magnanimous behaviour, he efcaped the danger of 
an immediate profecution. As he was now fully 
known to be of the royal party, he no longer con- 
cealed his ptinciples ; and he endeavoured to draw 
ihofe'who had cnfcitaiued like fentiments, into a 
bond of aflociation lor his mailer’s fervice. Though 
thrown into prifon for t|iis enterprife and detained 
fome time, he was not difeouraged ; but Ifill conti- 
nued, by his countenance and proteflton, to infufe 
fpirit into the diffreffed royalids. Among other per- 
lons of diilinftion, who united thcmfelves to him, 
was lord Napier of Merchillon, fon of the famous 
inventor of the logarithms, the perfon to whom the 
title of GREAT MAN is more juitly due, than to any 
other whom his country ever produced. 

There was in Scotland another party, who, pro- 
fefling equal attachment to the king's fervice, pre- 
tended only to differ with Montrofe about the means 
of attaining the fame end j and of that party, duke 
Hamilton was the leader. This nobleman had caufe 
to be extremely devoted to the king, not only by 
reafon of the connexion- of blood, which united him 

" It in not improper to take notice of a miflake committed by 
Clarendon, much to the difadvantage of this gallant nobletHiin ; 
tlidt he offered the king, when his majelly was in Scotland, to 
aflnflinatc Argj'le. Ail the time the king was in Scotland, 
Montrofe wat confined to prifon. Rufh. vpl. vi. p. 380. 

to 
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to the royal family ; but on account of the great c n a t*, 
confidence and favour with which he had ever been 
honoured by his mafter. Being accufed by lord 1645. 
Rae, not without fome appearance of probability, 
of a confpiracy againfl the king ; Charles was fo far 
from harbouring fulpicion againft him, that, the 
very firft time Hamilton came to court, he re- 
ceived him into his bed-chamber, and pafled alone 
the night with him But fuch was the duke’s 
unhappy fate or conduft, that he efcaped not the 
imputation of treachery to his friend and fovereign *, 
and though he at laft facrificed his life in the king’s 
fervice, his integrity and lincerity have not been 
thought by hiftorians entirely free from blemifli. 

Perhaps (and this is the' more probable opinion)- 
the fubtilties and refinements of his conduft and his 
temporizing maxims, though accompanied with gbod- 
intentions, have been the chief caui'e of a fufpicion, 
which has never yet been either Miy proved or re- 
futed. As much as the bold and vivid fpirit of 
Montrofe prompted him to enterprizing meafures, 
as much was the cautious temper of Hamilton in- 
clined to fuch as were moderate and dilatory. 

While the former foretold that the Scottifh cove- 
nanters were fecretly forming an union with the 
Eiiglifli parliament, and inculcated the neceflity of 
preventing them by forae vigorous undertaking ; 
the latter' ftillinfifted, that every fuch attempt would 
precipitate them into meafures, to which, other- 
wife, they were not, perhaps, inclined. After the 
Scottilh convention was furamoned without th^ 
king’s authority, the former exclaimed, that their 
intentions were now vifible, and that, it fome unexM- 
peeled blow were not ftruck, to diflipate them, they 
would arm the whole nation againft the king ; the 
latter maintained the poffibility of outvoting the dif- 
affefted party, and fecuring, by peaceful means, the 
allegiance of the kingdom*. Unhappily for the 

Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 683. * Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 380; 38 1; 

IRulh. vol. vi. p. 980. Wifliart, cap. 2. ' 
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/viii caufe, Hamilton’s reprcfcntaiions met with 

more credit from the king and queen, than thofe of 
1645. Montrofe ; and the covenanters were allowed, with- 
out interruption, to proceed in all their hoftile mea- 
furest Montrofe then haftened to Oxford ; where 
his invefllves againft Hamilton’s .treachery, con- 
curring with the general prepoffeflion, and fupported 
by the unfortunate event of his counfels, were enter- 
tained with univerfal approbation. Influenced by 
the clamour of his party, more than his own fufpi- 
cions, Charles, as foon as Hamilton appeared, fent 
him prifoner to Pendennis caftle in Cornwal. His 
brother, Laneric, who was alfo put under confine- 
ment, found means to make his efcape, and to fly 
into Scotland. 

The king’s ears were now opened to Montrofe’s 
cou'nfels, who propofed none but the boldefl and 
moft daring, agreeably to the defperate ftate of the 
royal caufe in Scotland. Though the whole nation 
was fubjefted by the covenanters, though great ar- 
mies were kept on foot by them, and every place 
guarded by a vigilant acltniniflraiion ; he undertook, 
by his own credit, and that of the few friends who 
remained to the king, to raife fuch commotions, as 
would foon oblige the malcontents to recal thofe 
forces, which had fo fenfibly thrown the balance in 
favour of the parliament Not difeouraged with 
the defeat at Marflon-moor, which rendered it im- 
poflfible for him to draw any fuccour from England ; 
he was content to ftipulate with the earl of Antrim, 
a nobleman of Ireland, for fome fupply of men from 
that country. And be himfejf, changing his dff- 
guifes, and palling through many dangers, arrived in 
Scotland ; where he lay concealed in the borders of 
the Highlands, and fecretly prepared the minds of 
bis partifans for attempting fome great enterprise®. 

Y Wilhart, c?ip. 3. “ Clarendon, vol, v. p. 0 i 8 . 

Rufli. vol, vi. p. 98a. Wilhart, cap. 4, 
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No fooner were the Irifli landed, though not ex« ^ 
ceeding eleven hundred loot, very ill armed, than 
Monlrofe declared himfelf, and entered upon that 1645. 
feene of adion which has rendered his name lo 
celebrated. About eight hundred of the men of 
Athole flocked to his Ilandaid, Fivelumdred men 
more, who had been levied by the covenanters, w'cre 
perfuaded to embrace the roy \l cdufe ; And with this 
combined force, ho haftened to attack lord Elcho, 
who lay at Perth wiih an army of lix thonfand men, 
aflembled upon the firft news of the Irifli invafion. - 
Montrofe, inferior in number, totally unprovided 
with horfe, ill fupplied with aims and ammunition, 
had nothing to depend on, but the courage which 
he himfelf, by his own example, and the rapidity of 
his enterprifes, fliould infpire into his raw foldiers. 

Having received the fire ol the enemy, which'was 
nnfwered chiefly by a volley ol hones, he rufhed 
amidft. them with his fword drawn, threw them into 
confufion, pulhed his advantage, and obtained a 
complete victory, with the flaughter of two thoufand 
of the covenanters % 

This viftory, though it augmented the renown 
of Montrofe, increafed not his power or numbers. 

The far greater part of the kingdom was extremely 
attached to the covenant ; and fuch as bore an affec- 
tion to the royal caufe, were terrified by the efta- 
blilhed authority qf the oppofile pasty. Dreading 
the fuperior power of Argyle, who, having joined 
his vaflals to a force levied by the public, was 
approaching with a confiderable army ; Montrofe 
hahened northwards, in order to roufe again the 
piarquU ol Huntley aijd the Gordons, who, having 
before haftily taken arms, had been inftantly fup- 
prefl'ed by the covenanters. He was joined on his 
march by the earl of Airly, with his two younger 
fons, fir Thomas and fir David Ogilvy ; The eldelt 

* ifl; of Sept, id/pj,, Riilli. vol. vl. g. 583. cap. 5 ' 
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CHAP, xvas, at that time, a prifoner with the enemy. He 
, T.v xii.^ attacked at Aberdeen the lord Burley, who com- 
1645. manded a force of 2500 men. After a (harp com- 
bat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his fituation, 
was true policy, and was alfo not unaccompanied 
with military fltill, he put the enemy to flight, and 
in the purfuit did great execution upon them 
Bu‘r by this fecond advantage he obtained not 
the end which he expeQed. The envious nature of 
Huntley, jealous of Montrofe’s glory, rendered him 
. averfe to join an army, where he himfelf inuft be fo 
much eclipfed by the fuperior merit of the general. 
Argyle, reinforced by the earl of Lothian, was be- 
hind him with a great army ; The militia of the 
northern counties, Murray, Rofs, Caithnefs, to the 
number of 5000 men, oppofed him in front, and 
guarded the banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid 
river. In order to elude thefe numerous armies, he 
turned afide into the hills, and faved his weak, but 
aftive troops, in Badenoch. After fome marches 
and counter.marches, Argyle came up with him at 
Faivy-caftle. This nobleman’s charafter, though 
celebrated for political courage and conduft, was 
very low for military prowefs ; and after fome fldr- 
miflies, in which he was worlled, he here allowed 
Montrofe to efcape him. By quick marches through 
thefe inacceffible mountains, that general freed him- 
felf from the fuperior forces of the covenanters. 

Su CH was the fituation of Montrofe, that very 
good or very ill fortune was equally deftruftive 
to him, and diminifhed his array. After every 
viftory, his foldiers, greedy of fpoil, but deeming 
the fmalleft acquifition to be unexhaufted riches, 
deferted in great numbers, and went home to fecure 
the treafures which- they had acquired. Tired too, 
and fpent with hafty and long marches, in the depth 
of winter, throughfnowy mountains unprovided with 

’’nth of Sept. 1644. Rufli, vol. vi, p. 983. Wilhart, cap. 7, 
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every nccciniry, they fell ofl', and left their ge- c n A i‘. 
heral almolt alone with the Irifli, who, havinjr no . j 
blace to which they could retire, ilill adhcied to ,6^5, 
him in every fortune. 

With thefe, and fome reinforcements of the 
. Atholemen and Macdonalds whom he had recalled. 


Montrofe fell fuddenly upon Argyle’s country, and 
let loofe upon it all the rage of war ; carrying ofl' 
the cattle, burning the houfes, and putting the in- 
habitants to the 1 vvoi d. This feverity, by which 
Montrofe fullied his vidories, was the refuk of pri- 
vate animofity againft the chieftain, as much as of 
zeal for the public caufe. Argyle, colledliug three 
thoufand men, marched in queft of the enemy, who 
had retired with their plunder ; and he lay at Inner- 
lochy, fuppoiing hiinfelf ftill at a confiderable dif- 
tance from them. The earl of Seaforth, a*, the 
head of the garrifon of Invernefs, who were veteran 
foldkrs, joined to 5000 new-iev/ecl troops of the 
northern counties, preffed the royalifts on the other 
fide, and threatened them with inevitable deflruc- 
tion. By a quick and' uneKpefted inarch, Mont- 
rofe hafteued to Innerlochy, and prefented hiinfelf 
in order of battle before the furprifed, but not af- 
frighteued, covenanters. Argyle alone, feized with 
a panic, deferted his army, who ftill maintained 
their ground, and gave battle to the royalifts. After 
a vigorous refiftance they were defeated, and pur- 
fued with great daughter And the power of the 
Campbells (that is Argyle’s name) being thus 
broken ; the Highlanders, who were in general well 
aftefted to the royal caufe, began to join Montrofe’s 
camp in great numbers. Seaforth^s army difperfed 
of itfelf, at the very terror of his name. And lord 
Gordon, eldeft fon of Huntley, haying efcaped from 
his uncle Argyle, who had hitherto detained him, 
now joined Montrofe with no contemptible num- 


' Rufli. vol. vi p. 985. Wlfliart, cap* 8. 
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iiiii’ cl l'i 5 loUowcrs, atlcnilcd by his brother, the 
oa,rl ol’ Aboiiie. 

'Fill coi'ucil :if Ktlinlniri'h, nliinned at Mont. 
Tofc’i ]iKw,iels, bcj',.iu to tlilnk of a more rcguluT 
plan ot tUlojiLo againll an enemy, whofe repeated 
vidories had itudeied !iim extremely formidahk. • 
Tliey lent for Baillie, an ollicer of leputation, from 
Kngland j and johiing him iu command with Urrey, 
who had again enlided himfclf among the king’s 
f'uetnies, they fent them to the field, with a confi- 
• dot able army, apaindthe royalifts. Monlrofe, with 
a detachment ot 800 men, had attacked Dundee, a 
town extremely zealous for the covenant ; and 
having cairicd it by aflanlt, had delivered it up to 
be plundered by his foldiers ; when Baillie and 
Dircy, with their whole force, were nnexpededly 
upoif him I iis condud and prefence of mind, in 
this emergence, appeared conlpicnous. Inllantly 
he (.ailed oft' his foldiers from plunder, put them in 
order, fccurcd his retreat by the moft fidlful mca- 
lurCvS ; and Itaving marched fixty milc.s in the face of 
an enemy much luperior, without Hopping, or al- 
lowing Ills Idldioisthe leall fleep or i eft efirment, he 
at lalt fccuii'd himllll in the mountains, 

Briuj.ii and IJru-y now divided their troops, in 
order the bcUet to conduft the war againll: an enemy, 
who furpi'iled them, as much by the rapidity of his 
marches, as by the boldiiefs of his enterprifes. 
Drrcy, at the head of 4000 men, met him at Al- 
deruc, near Iiivcrnefsj and, encouraged by the 
fuperiority of number (for the covenanters were 
double the royalills), attacked him in the poft 
which he had chofen. Montrok, having placed his 
light wing in ftrong ground, drew the beft of his 
forces to the other, and left no main body between 
them ; a defed which he artfully concealed, by Ihew- 
ing a few men through the trees and bufhes, with 

* RuOi. voL vii. p, za8. Wifliait, cap. 5. 
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VvVich tliai: groilnd was coveted. ThatUrrey might chap. 

have no leifure to perceive the ftratagem, he indantly 

led his left wing to the charge ; and making a fu- 1645. 

rious impi-eilion Upon the covenanters, drove them 

off the field ,• and gained a complete vitlory In 

this battle, the valour of young Napier, fon to the 

lord of that name, fhone out with fignal luftre. 

BAiLLiii now advanced, in order to revenge 
Urrey’s difeomfiture ; but, at Alford, he met, him- 
felf, with a like fate k Montrofe, weak in cavalry, 
here lined his troops of horfe with infantry ; and 
after putting the enemy's horfe to rout, fell with 
united force upon their foot, who were entirely cut 
in pieces, though with the lofs of the gallant lord 
Gordon on the part of the royalifts And having 
thus prevailed in fo many battles, which his vigour 
ever rendered as decifive as they were fuccefsfui, he 
fumraoned together all his friends and partifans,.and 
prepared himfelf for marching into the fouthern pro- 
vinces, in order to put a final period to the power 
of the covenanters, and diffipate the parliament, 
which, with great pomp and folemnity, they had 
fummoned to meet at St. Johnftone’s. 

While the fire was thus kindled in the north of 
the ifland, it blazed out with no lefs fury in the 
fouth ; The parliamentary and royal armies, as foori 
as the feafon would permit, prepared to take the 
field, in hopes of bringing their important quarrel 
to a quick decifion. The paifing of the felf-denying 
ordinance had been proirafled by fo many debates 
and intrigues, that the fpring wasfar advanced be- 
fore it received the faqftion of both houfes ; and it 
Was thought dangerous by many to introduce, fo near 
the time of aflion, fuch great innovations into the 
army. Had not the punctilious principles of Effex 

® Rudi. vol. vll.p. 229. 'Wifhar.t, tap. 10. * adflf july. 

s Iluflj, vol, vii, p. liy. ‘VVilhart, cap. 1 1. 
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CHAP, engaged him, amitlfl; all the dilguRs which he tc- 
. ceived, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament ; 

16-15. this alteration had not been ellcdcd without fome 
fatal accident : Since, notwithdanding his prompt 
refignation of the command, a mutiny was ge- 
nerally apprehended Fairfax, or, more pro- 
perly {peaking, Cromwel, under his name, intro- 
'duced, at ia(l:, the new ywot/i’/ into the army, and 
threw the troops into a different flvape. From the 
fame men, new regiments and new companies were 
formed, different officers appointed, and the whole 
military force put into fuch hands, as the independ- 
ents could rely on. Befides members of parliament 
who were excluded, many officers, unwilling to ferve 
under the new generals, threw up th -ir coinmiflions; 
and unwarily facilitated the projeft of putting the 
army entirely into the hands of that fa£tion. 

TiiouGHthedlfcipliue of the formerparliamentary 
array was not contemptible, a more exaft plan was 
introduced, and rigoroully exee me d, by thefc new 
commanders. Valour indeed'^'Wf Very generally 
■diffufed over the one party as well as the other,' 
during this period : Difetpline alfo was attained by * 
' the forces of the parliament : But the perfetlion of 
the military art in concerting the general plans of 
aflion, and the operations of the field, feems ftill, 
on both fides, to have been, in a great meafure, 
wanting. Hifidrians at leaft, perhaps from their 
own ignorance and inexperience, have not remarked 
any thing but a headlong impetuous condufl ; each 
party hurrying to a battle, where valour and fortune 
' chiefly determined the fuccefs. The great ornament 
of hiffory, during thefe reigns, are the civil, not the 
■military tranfaflions. 

New rro- ,Ne vExfurely was amore fingulararmy affembled, 
ariiy.*^ ^hich was now fet on foot by the parlia- 

pieiit. To the greater number of the regiments, 

** Rviftj. vol, viii p. 126, 127. 
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Chaplains were not appointed. The officers aflumed c h a i^-- 
the Ipiritual duty, and united it with their military , 
funiEtions. During the intervals of aftion, they oc- 1645. 
cupied themfelves in fennons, prayers, exhortations; 
and the fame emulation, there, attended thenj, 
which, in the field, is fo necefl'ary to fnpport the 
honour of that profelfion. Rapturous ecftacles fup, 
plied the place of ftudy and refleftion ; and while 
the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in 
unpremeditated harangues, they miftook that elo- 
quence, which, to their own furprife,as well as that 
of others, flowed in upon them, for divine illumi- 
nations, and for illapfes of the Holy Spirit. Where - 
ever they were quaf lerecl, they excluded the mlnifter 
from his pulpit ; and, ufurpinghis place, conveyed 
their fentiments fo the audience, with all the autho- 
rity which followed their power, their valour, and 
their military exploits, united to their appearing 
zeal and fervour. The private foldiers, feized with 
the fame fpirit, fniployed their vacant hpurs. in 
prayer, in perufing the Holy Scriptures, in ghoftly 
conferences, where they compared the progrels of 
their fouls in grace,, and mutually fliinulated each 
other to farther advances in the great work of their 
falvation. When they were marching to battle, the 
whole field refounded, as well with pfalms and fpi- 
ritual fpngs adapted to the occafion, as with the in- 
ftruments of military mufic‘ ; and every man endea- 
voured to drown the fenfe of prefent danger, in the 
profpefl; of that crown of glory which was fet before 
him. In fo holy a caufe, wounds were efteemed 
meritorious ; death, martyrdom, and the hurry and 
dangers of aftion, infiead of banifliing their pious 
vifions, rather ferved to imprefs their niinds more 


firongly with them. 

Thp royalifts were defirous of throwing a ridicule 
pn this fanaticifm of theparliamenrafy armies, with- 


? Dtigdale, p. 7. Rufh. vol. vi. p. 281. 
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lieing fcnfible how much reafon they had to 
apprehend its dangerous conleqttences. The forces 
»6«.s. affeinbled by the king at Oxford, in the weft, and 
in other places, were equal, if not fuperior, in num- 
ber, to their adverfaries ; but actuated by a very 
different fpirlt. That licence, which had been intro, 
duced by want of pay, had rifeu to a great height 
among them, and rendered them more formidable 
to their friends than to their enemies. Prince Ru- 
pert, negligenr of the people, fond of the foUliery, 
had indulged the troops in unwarrantable liberties : 
Wilmot, a man of diffolute manners, had promoted 
the fame fpirit of diforder; And the licentiops 
Goring, Gerrard, fir Richard Granville, now car- 
Tied it to a great pitch of enormity, In ihe weft efpe- 
claffy, where Goring commanded, univerfal fpoil 
and havoc were committed ; and the whole coun- 
try was laid waftc by the rajjine of the army. AU 
diftinflion of parties being in a manner dropped, 
the moft devoted friends of the church and mo- 
narcliy wifhed there for fuch fiiccefs to tlio parlia- 
xnentary forces, as might put an end to tliele oppref- 
tions. The country people, defpoiled of their fub- 
ftance, flocked together in feveval places, armed 
with clubs and ftaves j and though they profeffed an 
enmity to the foldicrs of both parties, their hatred was 
in moft places levelled chiefly againft the royalifts, 
from whpm they bad met with the yvorfl; treatment. 
Many thopfimcls of thefp tuinuliqary peafants were 
affembled in different parts of England j who de- 
ftroyed all fuch flraggling foldiers tu they met with, 
and much infefted the armies 
The diCpofitipn of the force? on both fides was a? 
follows : Part of the Scottifli army was employed 
in. taking Pomfret, and other towns in Yorkfhire : 
Part of it befiege4 Carlifle, valiantly defended by fir 

Ruth, vol. vii, p. 52.61, 6z. Wliltloekc, p. 130, 131, 
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Thomas Glciiham. Chen or, where Rivon com- 
manded, hatl long been blockaded by iir William , 

Brcrcton; and was reduced to great difiiculiics. 1645. 
The king, being joined by the princes Rupert and 
Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a confiderable army, 
about I i;,ooo men. Fairfax and Cromwel wet e 
polled at Windfor, with the new-tnodclled army, 
about 23,000 men. Taunton, in the county ol 
Somerfet, defended by Blake, fuflered a long liege 
from fir Richard Granville, who coumiandcd an 
army of about 8000 men ; and, though the defence, 
had been obllinate, the garrifon was now_ reduced to 
the lall extremity. Goring commanded, in the well, 
an army of nearly the limie numlTer '• 

On opening the campaign, the king formed the 
project of relieving Cheller ; Fairfax, that ol reliev- 
ing Taunton. The king was firfl. in motion. When 
he advanced to Draiton in Shropfliirc, Biron met 
him, and brought iiucdligence, that his approach had 
raifed the fiege, and that the parliamentary army 
had withdrawn. Fairfax, having reached Salijhury 
in his road weRward, received orders Iroin the com- 
mittee of both kingdoms, appointed for the manage- 
ment of the war, to return and lay ficge to Oxford, 
now expofed by the king’s abfcncc. He obeyed, 
after fending colonel Weldon to the well, with » 
detachment of 4000 men. On Weldon’s approach, 
Granville, who imagined that Fairfax with his whole 
army was upon him, raifed the fiege, and allowed 
this pertinacious town, now half taken and halt 
burned, to receive relief: But the royaliRs, bting 
reinforced with 30C0 horfe under Goring, again ad- 
vanced to Taunton, and fhut up Weldon, with his 
ffnall army, ip that ruinous place 

The king, h^vipg eflefted his purpofe with regard 
to Chefter, returned fouthwards ; and, in his way, 
fat down before Leicelter, a gai'iifon of the parlia- 
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t' rr A t*. ment’s. Having made a breach in the wall, ha 
‘-r- flormcd the town on all fides ; and, after a furious 

1645. alTault, the (oldiers entered fword in hand, and com- 
mitted all thofe difoiders 10 which their natural 
violence, efpccially when inflamed by reffllancc, is 
fo much addided ", A great booty was taken and 
diftributed among them : Fifteen hundred prifon- 
ers fell into the king’s hands. This fuccefs, which 
{truck a great terror into the parliamentary party, 
determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was 
beginning to approach ; and he marched towards 
the king, with an intention of nflering him battle. 
The king was advancing towards Oxford, in order 
to raife the fiege, which he apprehended was now 
begun ; and both armies, ere they were aware, had 
advanced within fix miles of each other. A council 
of w* was called by the king, in order to deliberate 
concerning the meafures which he fliould now 
purfue. On the one hand, it feemed more prudent 
to delay the combat 5 becaufe Gerrard, who lay in 
Wales with 3000 men, might be enabled, in a 
little time, to join the army ; and Goring, it was 
hoped, would foon be mailer of Taunton ; and 
having put the weft in full fecurity, would then 
unite his forces to thofe of the king, and give them 
an inconteftible fupcriorily over the enemy. On 
the otlier hand, prince Rupert, whofe boiling ar- 
dour ftill puflied him ori to battle, excited the 
impatient humour of the nobility and gentry, of 
which the army was fuUj and urged the many dif- 
ficulties under which the royalifts laboured, and 
from which notning but a vidory could relieve 
them : The refolution was taken to give battle to 
Fairfax ; and the royal army immediately advanced 
upon him. 

Bitti- of At Nafeby was fought, with forces nearly equal, 
Ndfi-by. decifive and well-difputed afliion, between th? 


king 
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Icing and parliament. The main body of the c h a 
royalifls was commanded by ihe king himfelf : The 
fight wing by prince Rupert ; the left by ilr Mar- ,645. 
maduke Langdale. Fail fax, feconded by Skippon, 
placed himfelf in the main body of the oppoliie 
army : Cromwel in the right wing ; Ireton, Crom- 
wel’s fon-in-law, in the left. The charge was be- 
gun, with his ufual celerity and ufual fuccefs, by 
prince Rupeit. Though Ireron made flout refin- 
ance, and even after ho was run through the thigh 
with a pike, Hill maintained the combat, till he 
was taken prifoner ; yet was that whole wing bro- 
ken, and puffued with precipitate fury by Rupert ; 

He was even fo inconfideraie as to lole time in 
fuinmoning and attacking the artillery of the enemy, 
which had been left with a good guard of infantry. 

The king led on his main body, and dilplayed, in 
this aflion, all the conduct of a prudent general, 
and all the valour of a flout foldier". Fairfax and 
Skippon encountered him, and well fupported that 
reputation which they had acquired. Skippon, be- 
ing dangeroufly wounded, was defired by Fairfax to 
leave the field; but he declared that he would remain 
there as long as one man maintained his ground 
The infantry of the pailiauioiit was broken, and 
prelfed upon by the king ; till Fairfax, with great 
prefence of mind, brought up the referve, and 
renewed the combat. Meanwhile Cromwel, having 
led on his troops to the attack of Langdale, over- 
bore the force of the royalifls, and by his prudence 
improved that advantage which he had gained by 
his valour. Having purfued the enemy about a 
quarter of a mile, and detached fome troops to 
prevent their rallying, he turned back upon the 
king’s infantry, and threw them into the utmofl 
coiuufion. One regiment alone prelerved its order 
unbroken, though twice defperately affailed by Fair- 

° WhItlocke,p. 146. F Rulh. vol. vii. p. 43, Whidocke, 
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CHAP, fax ; An (3 that general, excited by fo Ready a refilT 
ance, ordered Ooyley, the captain of ht.^ life-guard’ 
*645, to give them a third charge in front, while he hiin- 
felf attacked them in rear. The regiment was 
broken. Fsiirfax, with his own hands, killed an 
enfign, and, having feized the colours, gave them 
to a foldier to keep for him. The foldier afterwards 
boafting that he had won this trophy, was reproved 
by Doyley, who had feen the adion ; I.ct bim retain 
that honour, faid Fairfax, I have to-day acqiiircdcnough 
hcfide’i, 

PniNCfi Rupert, fenlible too late of his error, 
left the fruitlefs attack on the enemy’s artillery, and 
joined the king, whofe infantry was now totally dif. 
comhted. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry 
not to defpair, and cried aloud to them, One charge 
morh, and u'c recover the day\ But the difadvan- 
tages under which they laboured were too evident ; 
and they could fay no means fae induced to renew the 
combat. Charles was obliged to quit the held, and 
leave the vidory to the enemy The Rain, on the 
lide of the parliameni, exceeded thole on the fule of 
the king : They loft a thoufaiid men j he not above 
eight hundred. But Fairfax made 500 ofllcers pri- 
foners, and 4000 private men ; took all the king's 
artillery and ammunition ; and totally difijpated his 
infantry ; So that fcarce any vidory could be more 
complete than that which he obtained. 

■ Among the other fpoils was feized the king's 
cabinet, with the copies of his letters to the queen, 
which the parliament afterwards ordered to be pub- 
.lilhed*j They chofei no doubt, fuch of them as 
they, thought would refled diflionour on him : Yet, 
tipon the whole, the letters are written with delicacy 
and tenderaefs, and give an advantageous idea both 
of the king’s genius and morals. A mighty fond- 

, s Wliltlockc, p. 145. r Rufli. vol. vii. p. 44. 
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pefs, ft fs true, and attachment, he cjcprcfics to his c j\ 
confort, and often profefles that ho never would cut- 
brace any meafures which flie difapproved : But fiich 1645. 
declarations of civility and confidence are not always 
to be taken in a full literal fenfe. And fo legitimate 
an alFeftion, avowed by the laws of God and man, 
may, perhaps, be excufable towards a woman ot 
beauty and fpirit, even though flie was a papift 

The Athenians, having intercepted a letter written 
by their enemy, Philip of Macedon, to his wife, 

Olympia ; fo far from being moved by a curiofity ol 
prying into the fecrets of that relation, immediately 
lent the letter to the queen unopened. Philip was 
not their Ibvereign •, nor were they inflamed with 
that violent animofity agaiiilt him, which attends all 
fivil commotions. 

After, the battle, the king retreated with that 
body of horfe which remained entire, firft to Hetet- 
ford, then to Abergavenny j and remained fometitne 
in Wales, from the vain hope of raifing a body of 
infantry in thofe harrafled and exhaufted quarters. 

Fairfax, having firft retaken Leicefter, which was 
fnrrendered upon articles, began to deliberate con- 
cerning his future enterprifes. A letter was brought 
him written by Goring to the king, and unforiu- 
pately entrufted to a fpy of Fairfax’s. Goring there 
informed the king, that in three weeks he hoped to 
be mafter of Taunton ; after which he would join his 
majefty with all the forces in the weft ; and entreated 

“ Hearne has pablilhcd the following extraft from a manu* 
feript work of fir Simon D'Ewes, who was no mean man in the 
parliamentary party. “ On Thurfday, the 30th and laftday of 
*f this inllaiit June 162^, 1 went to Whitehall, purpofely to fee the 
;* quee i, which 1 did fullyall thetime flie fat at dinner. I perceiv- 
" ed her to be a moll abfoliuc delicate lady, after I had exactly 
" furvty’d all the features of her facq, much enliven’d byherra- 
“ diant and IparkJing black eyes. Befidcs, her deportment 
“ among her women was fo fweet and humble, and her fpecch 
“ and looks to her other fervants fo mild and gracious, ss I 
“ could not abfiain froin divers deep fetched lighs, to confidcr, 
f' that file wanted the knowledge the true religion.” See 
preface to the Chronicle of Dunltublc, p. 6^. ' 
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CHAP, him, in the- mean while, to avoid coming to any ge; 
j neral aftion. This' letter, which, had it been fafcly' 
1645. delivered, had probably prevented the battle of 
Nafeby, ferved now to direft the operations of Fair- 
fax After leaving a body of 3000 men to Pointz 
and Roffiter, with orders to attend the king’s mo- 
tions, he marched immediately to the Wed, with a 
view of faring Taunton, and fuppreffing the only 
confiderable force which now remained to the 
royalifts. 

In the beginning of the campaign, Charles, ap. 
prehenfive of the event, hadfent the prince of Wales, 
then fifteen years of age, to the welt, with the title 
of general, and had given orders,, if he were prefled 
by the enemy, that be lliould make his efcape into 
a foreign- country, and fave one part of the royal 
family' from the violence of the parliament. Prince 
Rupert had thrown himfelf into Briflol, with an in- 
tention of defending that important city. Goring 
commanded the army before Taunton. 

«oUi July. On Fairfax’s approach, the fiege of Taunton was 
raifed 5 and the royalifts retired to Lamport , an open 
town in the county of Somerfet. Fail fax attacked 
them in tliat poft, beat them from it, killed about 
300 men, and took 1400 prifoners''. After this 
advantage, he, fat down before Bridgewater, a 
town efteemed ftrong and of great confequence .in 
that country. When he had entered the outer to wfi 
by ftprm, Windham the governor, who had retired 
into the inner, immediately capitulated, and deli- 
vered up, the place fp Fairfax. The garrifon, to the 
number of 2600 men, were made prifoners of war, 
EjHjniy. ■ FAi'RPAX,bavingnexttaken Bath apd Sherborne, 
refolved to lay fiege to' Briftol, and .made great pre- 
parations for -du enterpiife, which 'from the ftrenglh 
ol the garrifon, and the reputation of prince Rupert 
the governor, was deemed of the lalt importance. 

“ Rufli. vol. vli. p, 4p, * vol. vi'i. p. 55, 

But, 
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But, fo precarious in mofl: men is this quality of 
military courage ! a poorer defence was not wade ^ 
by any town during the whole war ; And the general 5. 
expedlations were here extremely dil’appointcd. No 
fooner had the parliamentary forces entered the lines 
by ftorm, than the prince capitulated, and furren- luh Srpt. 
dered the city to Fairfax A few days before, he oriiuitoi^ 
had written a letter to the king, in which he under- 
took to defend the place for four months, il no 
mutiny obliged him to furreiider it. Charles, who 
was forming fchemes, and collecting forces, for the ^ 
relief of Briftol, was alloniflied at lo unexpefted an 
event, which was little lefs fatal to his caufe than the 
defeat at Nafeby ®. Full of indignation, he inftantly 
recalled all prince Rupert’s cotnmiffions, and feat 
him a paf? to go beyond fea 

The king’s affairs now went faft to ruin in all 
quarters. The Scots, having made themfelves 
mafters of Carlifle after an obfUnate fiege, march- 
ed fouthwards, and laid fiege to Hereford j but were 
obliged to raife it on the king’s approach : And this 
was the laft glimpfc of fuccefs which attended his 
arms. Having marched to the relief of Chelter, 
which was anew befieged by the parlianientaiy 
forces under colonel Jones; Pointz attacked his 
rear, and forced him to give battle. While the t4*Sej,t, 
fight was continued with great obftinacy, and vic- 
tory feemed to incline to the royalifts ; Jones fell 
Upon them from the other fide, and put them to 
rout with the lofs of 600 llain, and 1000 prifon- 
ers '. The king, with the remains of his broken 
army, fled to Newark, and thence efcaped to Ox- 
ford, where he Ihut himfelf up during the winter 
fea/on. 


r Rufli. vol. vil. p. 83, ® Clarendon, vol. iv p. 693. 

Walker, p. 137. ' Clarendon, vol, iv. p, 695. “ zOth of 

June. * Rufh, vol. vii. p. 1 17. 
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CHAP. The news which he received from every qtiaf* 
ter, were no lefs fatal than thofe events which 
1643, pafled where he hitnfelf was prefent. ^ Fairfax and 
Cromwel, after the furrender of Briflol, having 
divided their forces, the former marched weft wards, 
in order to complete the conqueft of Devonllnre 
and Cornwal ; the latter attacked the king’s garri- 
fons which lay to the eaft of Briftol. 'Fhc De- 
vizes were furrendered to Cromwel; Berkeley 
caftle was taken by ftorm; Winchefter capitu- 
. lated ; Bafmg-houfe was entered fword in hand ; 
And all thefe middle counties of England were, in 
a little time, reduced to obedience under the par- 
liament. 

1646. The lame rapid and uninterniptcd fuccefs attend- 
eonnucifd t'd Fairfax. The parliamentary forces, elated by 
bytAir- paft 'vidories, governed by the nioft rigid difei- 
* *■ pline, met with no equal oppofiiion from troops, 
difmayed by repeated defeats, and corrupted by 
licentious maunert. After beating up the quarters 
tSih j4n. of thg royalifts at Bovey-Tracey, Fairfax iat down 
before Darlmouih, and in a few days entered it 
by ftorm. Poudtam-caftle being taken by him, 
and Exeter blockaded on all fidcs ; Hopion, a man 
of merit, who now commanded the royalifts, hav- 
ing advanced to the relief of that town with an 
army of 8000 men, met with the parliamentary 
19'h refa. army at Torrington ; where he was defeated, all 
his foot difperfed, and he himfelf, with his horfe, 
obliged to retire into Cornwal. Fairfax followed 
him, and vigoroufly purfued the viftory. Having 
inclofed the royalitt* at Truro, he forced the whole 
army, confifting of 5000 men, chiefly cavalry, to 
furrender upon terms. The faldiers, delivering up 
their horfes and arms, were allowed to difband, and 
received twenty Ihillings a-piece, to carry them to 
their refpeftive abodes. Such of the officers as 
defired it, had pafles to retire beyond, fea ; The 

others. 
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otliers, having ptomifed never more to bear arms, u a p, 
payed compofitions to the parliament'', and pro- j 

cured their pardon ^\nd thus Fairfax, after talc- i<i4fi. 
ing Exeter, which completed the conqueft of the 
wdl, marched with his viftorioiis army to the 
centre of the kingdom, and fixed his camp at New- 
bury^ The prince of '^Vales, in ])urfuance of the 
king’s orders, retired to Scilly, thence to Jerfey ; 
whence he went to Paris ; where he joined the queen, 
who had fled thither from Exeter, at the time the 
earl of Efl'ex condinfied the parliamentary army to * 
the well:.' 

In the other parts of England, Hereford was taken 
by furprife : Chefter furrendered ; Lord Digby, who 
had attempted with 1200 horfe, to break into Scot- 
land and join Montrofe, was defeated at Sherburn, 
in Yorkfliire, by colonel Copley ; his whole force 
was difperfed ; and he himfclf was obliged to fly, firfi; 
to the Ifle of Man, thence to Ireland. News too 
arrived that Montrofe himfelf, after fome more fuc- 
celTes, was at laft routed ; and this only remaining 
hope of the royal party finally extinguilhed. 

VVhv.n Montrofe defeended into the fouthern 
counties, the covenanters, afleinbling their whole 
force, met him with a numerous army, and gave 
him battle, but without fuccefs, at Kilfyth k This 
was the moft complete viftory 'that Montrofe ever 
obtained. The royalifts put to fword fix thoufand 
of their enemies, and left the covenanters no remains 
of any army in 'Icoiland. The whole kingdom was 
fliaken vvith thefe repeated fucceffes of Montrofe j 
and many noblemen, who fecretly favoured the royal 
caufe, now declared openly for it, when they faw 
a force able to fupport them. The marquis of 

Thefe cfjmpofitions were different, according to the demerits 
of the perfon ; lint by a vote of the houfe they could not be un- 
der two years rent of the delinquent’s tftate. Journ. l ith of 
Auguic 154!'. Whiclockc, p. 160. 

Ru/h. vul. vii. p. loB. ^ijth Auguft 164.J. 

Ipou'glas, 
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HAP. Douglas, the earls of Aniiandale and IlartricUl, thfii 
lords Fleming, Seton, Madeity, Carncgy, with 
*646. many others, flocked to the royal Ilandard. Fdin- 
bmgh opened its gates, and gave liberty to all the 
prifonors there detained by the covenanters. Among 
the refl: was lord OgiIvy, fon of Airly, whofe htmily 
had contributed extremely to the vidiory gained at 


Kilfyth s. 

David Lefly was detached froth the army in 
England, and marched to the relief of his diflrelTed 
party in Scotland. Montrofe advanced Hill farther 
to the Ibuth, allured by vain hopes, both of roufing 
to arms the earls of Hume, Traquaire, and Rox- 
borough, who had promifed to join him ; and of 
obtaining from England fome fupply of cavalry, in 
which he was deficient. By the negligence of his 
fcouts, Lefly, at Philip-haugh in the Foreft, fur- 
pi ifed Iiis army, much diminilhed in nilmbers, from 
the defertion of the Highlanders, who had retired to 
the hills, according to cuftom, in order to fccure 
their plunder. After a fharp conflift, where Mou- 
trofe exerted great valour, his forces wore routed by 
Defeat of Lefly’s Cavalry : And he himfelf was obliged to fly 
A^ow'ofc. jjjg broken forces into the mountains ; where 
he again prepared himfelf for new battles and new 
enterprifes '. 

The covenanters ufed the viftory with rigour. 
Their prifoners, fir Robert Spotifwood, lecietary 
of ftate, and fon to the late primate, fir Philip Nif- 
bet, fir William Rollo, colonel Nathanael Gordon, 
Andrew Guthry, fon of the bilhop ofMuiray, Wil- 
liam Murray, fon of the earl of Tullibardine, were 
condemned and executed. The foie crime imputed 
to the fecrerary was, his delivering to Montrofe the 
king’s commiffion to be captain general of Scot- 
land. Lord OgiIvy, who was again taken pri- 
foiier, would have undergone the fame fate, had not 


* Rufh. vol. -vi’i. p. 230. 23 1. Wifliart, cap. 1 3 . 

'> 13111 of Sept. 1645. * Rulh. vol. vii. p. 231. 
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ills fiflor fouiul means to pnviire Ills efeapc, by 0 H a i>. 
changing clothes with him. For this ialltUice of *'^" *‘^* ^ 
r’(nirap,e and dexterity, /lie met with hdrlli ufijifc. '~^bnr,, 
TIic cleiffy fulicited the pailianient, that moic roy- 
aliils migliL be executed 5 but could not obtain their 
requefl: 

After all thefe repeated difailers, which every- 
where befel the royal party, there remained only 
one body of troops, on which fortune could cxcr- 
cife her rigour. Lord Aftley, with a fmall army MarLhaz; 
of 3000 men, chiefly cavalry, marching to Oxford, ' 
in order to join the king, was met at Stowe by 
colonel Morgan, 'and entirely defeated ; himfelf 
being taken prilbner. “ Tou have done your 

work,” faid Aftley to the parliamentary officers ; 

“ and may now go to play, unlefs you chufe to fall 

out among yourfelves 

The condition of the king, during this whole 
winter, was to the laft degree difaftrous and melan- 
choly. As the dread of ills is commonly more 
oppreffive than their real prelbncc, perhaps in no 
period of his life was he more juflly the objedl of 
companion. His vigour of mind, which, though 
it fometimes failed him in ading, never deforied 
him in his fufferings, was what alone fupported him i 
and he was determined, as he wrote to lord Digby, 
if he could not live as a king, to die like a gentle- 
man ; nor fliould any of his friends, he faid, ever 
have reafon to blufh for the prince whom they had 
fo unfortunately ferved". The murmurs of dif- 
contented officers, on the one hand, havafled their 

GiUhry’a Memoirs. Rulli. vol. vii. p. 23*. 

‘ * Kufli. vol. vii. p. 14 1. It w<is the lame riftlcy who, before 
he cliarned at the battle of Edgchill, made this (hoit prayer, 

0 Lord! thou hiotuejh hunt! bu[f I mijl le this dcty> If I forget 
thee, do rioi thou forget me. And with that rofe up, and oy’d 
Marchon boyd Waiivick, p. 229. I'lu-re waa eercaiqly much 
longer prayera faid in the parliamentary army } but I doubt if 
there wevL fo good a one. 

Carte’s Oimond, vol. iii. N 433. 

' voi.. vir. F 
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CHAP, unhappy fovereign ; while they over*ratcd thofe 
fervices and fufl’erings which, they now faw, mufl. 

111415. for ever go unrewarded ", The aiflilionaie duty, 
on the other hand, of his more generous friends, 
who refpefted his misfortunes and his virtues, as 
much as his dignity, wrung his heart with a new 
forrow ; when he reflefted, that fuch difinterefted 
attachment would fo foon be expoled to the rigour 
of his implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, 
which he made for a peaceful and equitable ac- 
, comraodation with the parliament, lerved to no 
purpofe but to convince them, that the vidtory was 
entirely in their hands. They deigned not to make 
the lead reply to feveral of his meflages, in which 
he defired a pad port for commiffioners At lad, 
after reproaching him with the blood fpilt during 
the nvar, they told him, that they were preparing 
bills for him j and his palling them would be the 
bed pledge of his inclination towards peace: In 
other words, he mud yield at difcretion^ lie de- 
fired a perlbnal treaty, and oilerecl fo come to 
London, upon receiving a fal'e conduf): for himfclf 
and his attendants : They abibliitely refiifed him 
admittance, and iffued orders for the guarding, that 
is, the feizing of his perfon, in cafe he Ihould at- 
tempt to vifit them % A new incident, which hap- 
pened in Ireland, ferved to indame the minds of 
men, and to increafe thofe calumnies with which 
his enemies had fo much loaded him, and which 
he ever regarded as the mod grievous part of his 
misfortunes. 

Aptek. the ceffation with the Irllh rebels, the 
king was defirous of concluding a final peace with 
them, and obtaining their affiltance in England : 


” Walker, p. 147. “ Ruth, vol. vii. p. 2iy, &c. 

P Ibid vol. vii. p, ay. 2! 9. Clareiuloii, vol, iv. p. 744, 
'I Riilh, vol. vii. p. 249. Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 741. 
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And he gave authority to Ormond*, lord lieutenant, c p, 
to promlfe them an abrogation of all the penal laws , J, 
enadod aoaind; catholics ; together with the I'ufpcn- 
fion of Poiuiiij',’s Ihitute, with regard to fome par- 
ticular bills, which fliould be agreed on. Lord 
Herbert, created earl of Oluniorgan (though his 
patent had not yet pafied the fouls), having occa- 
fion for his private affairs to go to Ii eland, the 
king conlidered, that this nobleman, being a 
catholic, and allied to the bed Irilh families, might 
be of fervice : He alfo forefaw, that farther con--* 
ceffions with regard to religion might probably be 
demanded by the bigoted Irilh ; and that, as thefe 
conceflions, however neceflary, would give great 
fcandal to the proleffant zealots in his three king- 
doms, it would be requifite both to conceal them 
during fome time, and to preferve Ormond’s cha- 
rafter, by giving private orders to Glamorgan to 
conclude and fign thefe articles. But as he had a 
belter opinion of Glamorgan’s zeal and alFeftiou 
for his fervice, than of his capacity, he enjoined 
him to communicate all his meafures to Ormond ; 
and though the final conclufion of the treaty mult 
be executed only in Glamorgan’s own name, he 
was required to be diretled, in the fteps towards it', 
by the opinion of the lord lieutenant. Glamorgan, 
bigoted to his religion, and paffionate for the king’s 
fervice, but guided in thefe purfuits by no manner 
of judgment or difcrction, fecretly, of himfclf, 
without any communication with Ormond, con« 
eluded a peace with the council! ^ Kilkenny, and 
agreed, in the king’s name, that tbfe Irilh Ihould 
enjoy all the churches of which iney had ever been 
in pofleffion fince the commencement of their in- 
furrefllon ; on condition that they Ihould aflifl the 
king in England with a body of ten rhoufand men. 

This tranfaflion was difeovered by accident. The 
titular archbifliop of Tuam being killed by a fally of 
the garrifon of Sligo, the articles of the treaty were 

E 2 found 
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CHAP, found among his baggage, and were immediately 
publilhed every-where, and copies of them fent 
164^^ over to the Englilh parliament ^ The lord lieu- 
tenant and lord Digby, forefeeing the clamour 
which would be raiCed agarnft the king, committed 
Glamorgan to prifon, charged him with treafon for 
his temerity, and maintained, that he had afl;ed 
altogether without any authority from his mafter. 
The Englilh parliament however negledled not fo 
favourable an opportunity of reviving the old cla* 
'inour with regard to the king's favour of popery, 
and accufed him of delivering over, in a manner, 
the whole kingdom of Ireland to that hated fedl. 
The king told them, “ That the earl of Glamorgan 
having made an offer to raife forces in the king- 
“ dom of Ireland, and to conduft them into Eng- 
“ land for his majelly’s fervice, had a commiffion 
“ to that purpofe, and to that pijrpofe only, and 
“ that he had no commiffion at all to treat of any 
** thing elfe, without the privity and direftion of 
“ the lord lieutenant, much lefs to capitulate any 
“ thing concerning religion, or any property be- 
“ longing either to church or laity fl’hough 
this declaration feems agreeable to truth, it gave no 
fatisfaftion to the parliament ; and fomc hilloriaus, 
even at prefent, when the antient bigotry is fome- 
what abated, are defirons of rcpvefeming this very 
innocent tranfaflion, in which the king was engaged' 
by the moft violent neceffity, as a flain on the me- 
mory of that unfortunate prince 
Having loft all hope of prevailing over the rigour 
of the parliament, either hy arras or by treaty, the 
only refource which remained to the king, was de- 
rived from the intefline diffenfions, which ran very 
high among his enemies. Prefbyterians and inde- 
pendents, even before their viftory was fully com- 

' Rufli. vol. vil. p. 2^59. « Eii-ch, p. , Jg, 

‘ ti«e note [B J the end of the volume. 

■ pleted. 
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pletecl, fell into contefts about the tlivifion of the c h a i». 
fpoil, and their religious as well as civil difputcs . 

agitated the whole kingdom. 1646. 

The parliament, though they had early aboliflied 
epifcopal authority, had not, during fo long a time, 
fubftituted any other fpiritual government in its 
place ; and their committees of religion had hitherto 
aflumed the whole ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion : lJut 
they now eftabliflied, by an ordinance, the prelby- 
terian model in all its forms of congregittionaU cluf- Ecjefii/j;. 
fical, provincial, and national affemblies. All the «iaHaiii.. 
inhabitants of each patifli were ordered to meet and 
choofe elders, on whom, together with the minifter, 
was beftowed the entire direflion of all fpiritual 
concerns within the congregation. A number of 
neighbouring parilhes, commonly between twelve 
and twenty, formed a clallis 5 apd the court, wlhich 
governed this divilion, was compofed of all the 
ininifters, together with two, three, or four elders 
chofen from each patifli. The provincial affembly 
retained an infpeifion over feveral neighbouring 
clafles, and was compofed entirely of clergymen : 

The national afl'embly was conftituted in the fame 
manner ; and its authority extended over the whole 
kingdom. It is probable, that the tyranny exer- 
cifed by the Scotiilh clergy had given warning not 
to allow laymen a place in the provincial or narional 
aflemblies ; left the nobility and more conlitluraDle 
gentry, foliciting a feat in thefe great ecclefiaftical 
courts, fliould beftow a confideration upon them, 
and render them, in the eyes of the multitude, a 
rival to the parliament. In the inferior courts, the 
mixture of the laity might ferve rather to temper 
the ufual zeal of the clergy ". 

But though the prelbyterians, by the eftablifli- 
ment of parity among the ecclefiaftics, were fo far 
gratified, they were denied fatisfaftion in feveral 

' " Rufli. Yol. vii. p. 224. 

T'' 1 other 
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^ lvni^‘ points, on which they were extremely intent. 

‘ , The affembly of divines had voted preftytery to be 
1646. of divine right. The parliament refuleil their allbnt 
to that decifion Seldou, Whitlocke, and other 
political reafoners, affifled by the iivdcpeudcnts, had 
prevailed in this important deliberation. They 
thought, that, had the bigoted religionills been 
able to get their heavenly charter recogniled, the 
prelbyters would foon become more dangeious to 
the niagiftrate than had ever been the prelatical 
clergy. Thefe latter, while they claimed to them- 
felvcs a diviite right, admitted of a like origin to 
civil authority : The former, challenging to their 
own order a celeftial pedigree, derived the legilla- 
tive power from a fource no more dignified than the 
voluntary affbeiation of the people. 

TJnder. colour of keeping the facraments from 
profanation, the clergy of ail chrifiian fedis had af- 
fumed, what they call the power of the keys, or 
the right of fulminating excommunication. The 
example of Scotland was a fufficient leflbn for the 
parliament to ufe precaution in guarding againll fo 
fevere a tyranny. They determined, by a general 
ordinance, all the cafes in which excommunicatiou 
could he ufed. They allowed of appeals to parlia- 
ment from all ccclefiaflical courts. And they ap- 
pointed commiflioners in every pioviucc to judge 
of fuch cafes as fell not within thi-ir geneial ordi- 
nance’*. So much civil autliority, iniennixcd with 
the ecclefiaftical, gave difgufl: to all the zealots. 

But nothing was attended with more univerfal 
fcandal than the pvopenfiiy of many in the parlia- 
ment towards a toleration of the proteftant fedla- 
ries. The prefbyteiians exclaimed, that this in- 
dulgence made the church of Chrifi refemblc 
Noah s ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all 
unclean beafts. They infilled, that the leaft of 
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Chrifl’s truths was fupen'or to all poliiioul confulcr- <■' r. 
ations’^. They mainfaine\l the elemal oblliyalion ^ ..J y 

impofetl by the covenant to extirpaie Jierely and lon). 
fchifm. And they menaced all their opponents with 
the fame rigid perfecution, nnder which they them- 
felves had groaned, when held in ful)je£lion by the 
hierarchy. 

So great prudence and refcrve, in fuch material 
points, does great, honour to the parliament ; and 
proves, that, notwithftanding the prevalency of bi- 
gotry and fanalicifm, there were many members * 
who had more enlarged views, and paid regard to 
the civil interells of fociety. Thcfe men, uniting 
themfelves to the enthufiafts, whofe genius is natu- 
rally averfe to clerical ufurpations, exercifed fo 
jealous an authority over the aflembly of divines, 
that they allowed them nothing but the liberty of 
tendering advice, and would not entruft them even 
with the powei* of electing their own chairman or 
his fubftitute, or of fupplying the vacancies of their 
own members. 

^ WixiL£ thefe difputes were canvafled by theolo- 
gians, who engaged in their fpiritual contefts every 
order of the ftate } the king, though he entertained 
hopes of reaping advantage from thofe divifions, 
was much at a lofs which fide it would be niofl. for 
his interefl. to comply with. The pi-efbyterians 
were, by their principles, the leaft averfe to regal 
authority j but were rigidly bent on the extirpation, 
of prelacy : The independents were Tcfolule to lay 
the foundation of a republican government ; but as 
they pretended not to ereft themfelves into a national 
church, it might be hoped, that, if gratified with 
a toleration, they would admit the re-cflablifhment 
of the hierarchy. So great attachment had the 
king to epifcopal jurifdidlion, that he was ever in- 
clined to put it in balance even with his own power 
and kingly oiSce. 
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BuT' whatever advantage he might hope to reap 
^ from the divuious in the parliamciitaTy party, he 
J646. was apprehenfive, lell it fliould come too late to 
fave him from the deftruftioa with which he was 
inflantly thi calefied. Fairfax was approaching with 
a powerful and vii'loru'ns aimy, and w'as taking 
the proper mcafutes hii laying fiege to Oxford, 
which mufl: infallibly fall into his hands. 'I’o be 
taken captive, and led in triumph by his infolent 
enemies, was what Charles judly abhoned; and 
, every infult, if not violence, was to be dreaded 
^ fi om that enthufiaftic foldiery, who hated his perfon 
and defpifed his dignify. In this defperate extre- 
inity, he embraced a mcafuie which, in any other 
fituation, midht lie under the imputation of impru- 
dence and indifcretion, 

MoNTaiviLni, the French minifter, inteicfted 
for the king more by the natural lentiincnts of Im* 
manvly, that\ any iultrudions ftom his conit, which 
feemed rather to favour the parliament, had foli. 
cited the Scottilli geneials and commiffiouei s, to 
give pioteflion to their dilb.Qed foverrign; and 
having received many general profdfions and pro- 
niifes, he had always tranfiuitred thefe, perb.ipr, 
with foine exaggciaiion, to the king. From his 
fuggeltinns, Charles began to eiucriain thoughts 
of leaving Oxford, and flying to the fkottilh uriny^ 
which at that lime lay before Newark*. lie con.f 
fidered that the Scottilh nation had been fully gra- 
tified in all their demands ; and having already, in 
their own country, annihilated both epifcopacy and 
regal authority, had no farther conceflions to exadt 
from him. In ad difputes which had palled about 
fettling the terms of peace, the Scots, he heard, had 
Hill adhered to the milder fide, and had endeavour* 
ed to foften the rigour of the Englifli parliament, 
Great difgufts alio, on other accounts, had taken 
place between the nations ; and the Scots found that 

? Ckrtndon, vol. jv. p. 750, yo}. y. p. t6. 

in 
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hi proportiou as their afliflancc became Icfs ne- ® /y/Jj*'' 
cefTary, lels value was put upon them. I'he pro- 
grefs ol the imlcpemlents gave them great alarm ; 
and they wcie Icandalifcd to hear their beloved co- 
venant fpoken of, every day, with lei's regard and 
reverence. The lefuial of a divine right to pret 
bytery, and the iidriiiging of ecclefiaftical Uilcijdine 
fiom political conlidciaiions, weie, to therii, the 
fubjeft of much ofl'ence ; And the king hoped, 
that, in their prelent difpofition, the fight of their 
native prince, flying to them in this extremity of - 
dill] els, would roufe eveiy fpaik of geneiofity in 
their bofom, and procure him their favour and pro., 
tcdlion. 

That he might the better conceal his intentions, 
orders weie given at every gate in Oxford, for al- 
lowing three perfons to pafs *, and in the nighf the 
king, accompanied by none but Dr. Hudfon and 
Mr. Afl.buinham, w'cnt out at that gate which 
leads to London He rode before a portmanteau, 
and ealk d liiml< If Alithurnhani's fervant. He pair- 
ed ihiougli Henley, St. Albans, and came fo near 
to London as Harrow on the Hill, He once en- 
terlained thoughts of entering into that city, and of 
throwing himlelf on the mercy of the pailiament. 

But at laft, after palling through many croli, roads, 
he arrived at the ScotiiHr camp before Newark 
'J'he pailiament, hearing of his efcape from Oxlord, jn, May. 
ilTued rigorous orders, and thieatencd with inftant 
death whoever Ihould harbour or conceal him 

Thk Scottilh generals and cominillioners affefled King go#* 
great furprife on the appearance of the king : And g“ 
though they payed him all the et^terior refpefl: due camp at 
to his dignity, they inflantly fei a guard upon him, Newarir, 
under colour of proicClion, and made him in reality 
a prifoner. They informed the Englilh parliament 
pi this unexpected incidenf, and alTured them that 

* Wladocke, p. 209. 

they 


• Jlulhvvojth, vol. vii. p. 267, 
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they had entered into no private treaty with the 
king. They applied to him lor orders to Bellafis, 
1646. governor of Newark, to fuireuder that town, now 
reduced to extremity ; and the orders were indantly 
obeyed. And hearing that the parliament laid claim 
to the entire dlfpolal of the king's perfon, and 
that the Englifli army was making forae motions to- 
wards them; they thought proper to retiie north- 
wards, and to fix their camp at Newcaftle k 
1'his meafurc was very grateful to the king ; 

' and he began to entertain hopes of proteflion from 
the Scots. He was particulatly attentive to the 
behaviour of their preachers, on whom all depend- 
ed. It was the mode of that age to make the pulpit 
the feene of news ; and on every great event, the 
whole feripture was ranfacked by the clergy for paf- 
fdgeS applicable to the prefent occafion. The firfl: 
minifter who preached befoicthc king, chofe thefe 
words for his text : “ And behold all the men of 
“ Ifrael came to the king, and faid unto him, Why 
“ have our brethren, the men of Judah, ftolen 
“ thee away, and have brought the king and his 
“ houfehold, and all David’s men with him, over 
“ Jordan? And all the men of Judah anlwercd the 
men of Ifrael, Becaufe the king is near of kin to 
us ; wherefore then be ye angry for this matter ? 
“ Have we eaten at all of the king’s coft ; or hath 
« he given us any gift ? And the men of Ifrael an 
fweredthemen of Judah, and faid. We have ten 
“ parrs in the king,' and we have alfo more right 
** in David than ye : Why then did ye defpile 
“ us, that our advice fhould not be firft had, in 
« bringing back our king: And the words of the 
men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the 
“ men of Ifrael But the king found, that 
the happmefs chiefly of the allufion had tempted the 

' Rufli.vol vH. p. 271. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 23. 
vol. V. p 43 2^^’ ^“ 168 . Sec Clarendon, 

preacher 
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prcachei" to employ this text, and that the cove- 
naming zealots were no-wil'e pacilietl towards him. ^ 
Another preacher, alter reproacljing him to his '<346. 
face with his mirgoverninenl, ordered this plalin to 
be fimg : 

Why doji thou, tyrant, hoaji thyfcf. 

Thy wicked deeds to pratfe ? 

The king Rood vp, and called for that pfalin which 
begins with thefe words. 

Have mercy. Lord, on me, I pray j 
For men woidd me devour : 

The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen ma- 
jefty, fiiowed for once greater deference to the-king 
than to the minifter, and fung the pfalm which the 
former had called for 

Charles had very little reafon to be plcafed 
with his fituation. He not only found himlelfa 
prifoncr very RriSly guarded: All his friends were 
kept at a dillance ; and no intercourfe, either by 
letters or converfation, was allowed him, with any 
one on whom he could depend, or who was fuf- 
peded of any attachment towards him. The 
Scotlifli generals would enter into no confidence 
with him ; and Rill treated him with dlRanl cere- 
mony and feigned refped. And every propofal, 
which they made him, tended farther to his abafe- 
ment and to his ruin ^ 

They required him to iflue orders to Oxford, and 
all his other garrifons, commanding their furrender 
to the parliament : And the king, fenfible that their 
refiRance was to very little purpofe, willingly com- 
plied. The terms given to moft of them were 
honourable ; and Fairfax, as far as lay in his power, 

® Whillocke. p. ii,\, ^ Clarendon, vol. v. p. 30, 
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CHAP, was very exaft in obferving them. Far from allow- 
■ ing violence, he would not even permit infults or 
1646, tiiumph over the unfortunate royalifts ; and by his 
generous humanity, fo cruel a civil war was ended, 
in appearance very calmly, between the parlies. 

Ormond, having received like orders, delivered 
Dublin, and other forts, into the hands of the 
parliamentary officers. Monirofe alfo, after having 
expel ienced ftill more variety of good and bad for- 
tune, threw down his arms, and retired out of the 
* kingdom. 

Thr marquis of Worcefter, a man paft eighty* 
four, was the laft in England that fubmitted to the 
authority of the parliament. He defended Raglan 
caflle to extremity ; and opened not its gates till the 
middle of Auguft. Four years, a few days except- 
ed, were now elapfed, fince the Icing firft erefted his 
ftandard at Nottingham So long had the Britiflr 
nations, by civil and religious quarrels, been occu- 
pied in fliedding their own blood, and laying wafte 
their native country. 

The parliament and the Scots laid their propo- 
fals before the king. They were fuch as a captive, 
entirely at mercy, could expeft from the nioft in- 
exorable victor ; Y et were they little worfe than 
what were infifted on before the battle of Nafeby, 
The power of the fword, inftead of ten, which the 
king now offered, was demanded for twenty years, 
together with a right to levy whatever money the 
parliament Ihould think proper for the fupport of 
their armies. The other conditions were, in the 
main, the fame with thofe which bad formerly been 
offered to the king 

Charles faid, that propofals which introduced 
fuch important innovations in the conftitution, de- 
manded time for deliberation ; The commillibners 
replied, that he muft give his anfwer in ten days 

» Rufhworth, yol. viJ p. 293. >> Ibid, p, 30Q. 

* Ibid. vol. vii. p. 3 (g, 
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He defired to rcafon about the meaning and im- 
port of fojnc terms : They informed him, that they 
had no power of debate ; and peremptorily required i 6-}G. 
his coiifent or lefufal. He requcllod a ptMfonal 
treaty with the parliament : They threatened, that, 
if he delayed compliance, the parliament would, by 
their own authority, fettle the nation. 

WiiAT the parliament was luoft intent iipotj, 
was not their treaty with the king, to whom they 
paid little regard ; but that with the Scots. Two 
important points remained to be fettled with that . 
nation ; their delivery of the king, and the eftima* 
tion of their arrears. 

The Scots might pretend, that, as Charles was 
king of Scotland as well as of England, they were 
entitled to an equal vote in the difpofal of his per- 
fon : And that, in fuch a cafe, where the litles-arc 
equal, and the fubjeft indivifible, the preference 
was due to the prefent poflellbr. The Englilh 
maintained, that the king being in En.'-Jancl, was 
comprehended within the iunfdii.ti(m oi that king- 
dom, and could not be difpofoJ of by any fnrcirii 
uatiou, A delicate queftion this, and what furely 
could not be decided by pieccdeul; fince fuch 
a fituation is not, any where, to be found in hif- 
tory S 

As the Scots concurred with the Englifli, in im- 
poling fuch fever e conditions on the king, that, 
notwithftanding his unfortunate fituation, he ftill re- 
fufed to accept of them j it is certain that they did 
not dcfire his freedom : Nor could they ever Intend 
to join lenity and rigour together, in lb incon-. 
fiflent a manner. Belore the fetllement of terras, 
the adminiftration mult be pofTcfled entirely by the 
parliaments of both kingdoms ; and how incompa- 
tible that fcheme with the liberty of the king, is 
eafily imagined. To carry him a prifoner into Scot- 
land, where few forces could be lupported to guard 

* Ruftiwortb, vol. yii.p. 339. 

him, 
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CHAP, him, was a meafure fo full of inconvenience and 
V danger, that, even if the Eiiglifh had coiifcntcd to 

i 64&. it, mufl. have appeared to the Scots tliemfelvea 
altogether uneligible : And how could fuch a plan 
be lupported in oppofition to England, pofleded of 
fuch numerous and viftoiious armies, which were, 
at that time, at lead I'eemed to be, in entire union 
v^ith the parliament ? The only expedient, it is ob« 
vious, which the Scots could embrace, if they 
fcrupled wholly to abandon the king, was immedi- 
, ately to return, fully and cordially, to their allegi-' 
ance; and, uniting theinfelvcs with the royaliils in 
both kingdoms, endeavour, by force of arms, to 
reduce the Englifh parliament to more moderate 
conditions: But befides that this meafure was full 
of exticme ha2ard ; what was it but inflantly to 
combine with their old enemies agaaifl their old 
friends j and, in a fit of romantic generofity, over- 
turn what, with fo much expence of blood and trea- 
fure, they liad, during the courfe of fo many years, 
been fo caiefully erefting ? 

But, though all thefe refleftions occurred to the 
Scottifli comuiiffioncis, they refolved to prolong 
the dlfpute, aud keep the king as a pledge for 
thofe arrears which’ they claimed from Eng- 
land, and w'hicli they were not likely, in the 
prefent difpofition of that nation, to obtain by 
any other expedient. The fum, by their account, 
amounted to near two millions For they had re- 
ceived little regular pay fince they had entered 
England. And though the contributions which 
they had j.evied, as well as the price of their living 
at free quarters, ninft be deduced ; yet ftill the 
lum which they infilled on was very confider- 
able. After many dilcuflions, it was, at laft, agreed, 
that, in lieu of all demands, they Ihould accept of 
00,000 pounds, one half to be paid inflantly, an- 
Other in two fubfequeut pa-yments ** 

I Riillinorth, ;ol. vii. p. 326. pail. Hift. vol. xv. p. 236. 
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Great pains were taken by the Scots (and the c h a p. 
Englifh complied with their pretended delicacy) to 
make this efiimation and payment of arrears ap- jOtfi. 
pear a quite different iranfy6\ion from that for the 
delivery of the king’s perfon : Bot common fenlb 
requires, that they Ihould be regarded as one and 
the fame. The Englilb, it is evident, had they 
not been previoully aifiired of receiving tho kingi 
would never have parted with fo confiderable a fum ; 
and, while they weakened themfelves, by the fame 
meafure have ftrengthened a people, with whom 
they muft afterwards have fo material an intereft to 
difeufs. 

Thus the Scottilh nation underwent, and ftill 
undergo (for fuch grievous ffains are not eafily wiped 
off), the reproach of felling their king, and betray- 
ing their prince for money. In vain did "they “ 
maintain, that this money was, on account of for- 
mer fervices, undoubtedly their due ; that in their 
prefent fituation, no ofhei meafure, without the ut- 
moft indiferetion, or even their apparent ruin, could 
be embraced ; and that, though they delivered their 
king into the hands of his open enemies, they were 
themfelves as much his open enemies as ihofe to 
whom they furrendered hinj, and their common ha- 
tred againll him had long united the two parties in 
ftrifl: alliance with each other. They were ftill an- 
fwered, that they made ufe of this fcandalous expe- 
dient for obtaining their wages ; and that, after 
taking arms, without any provocation, againll their 
fovereign, who had ever loved and cheriflied them, 
they had defer vedly fallen into a fituation, from which 
they could not extricate themfelves, without either 
infamy or imprudence. 

The infamy of this bargain had fuch an influence 
on the Scottilh parliament, that they once voted, that 
the king Ihould be protefted, and his liberty infifted 
on. But the general affembly interpofed, and pro- 
nounced, that, as he had refufed to take the cove- 
nant. 
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.CHAP. n$nf, which was preffed on him, it bocaine not the 
— f concern thcmfelvcs about his fbriuneB. 

a(i46. After this declaration, it behoved the peiiliainent to 
ret raft; their vote"’. 

Intelligencb concevnin/T the final refolution of 
the Scottifli nation to furrender him, was brought 
to the king; and he happened, at that very time, 
to be playing at chefs". Such command of temper 
did he polTefs, that he continued his game without 
interruption ; and none of the by-ftatiders could 
perceive, that the letter, which he perufed, had 
brought him news of any confequcnce. The Englifl: 
cominiflioners, who, fome days after, came to take 
him under their cuftody, were admitted to kifs his 
hands ; and he received them with the lame grace 
and cheerfulnefs, as if they had travelled nn no 
• other errand than to pay court to him. The old 
earl of Pembroke in particular, who was one of 
them, he congratulated on his ftrength and vigour, 
that he was ftill able, during fuch a feafon, to per- 
form fo long a journey, in company with fo many 
young people. 

i(!47. The king, being delivered over by the Scots to 
Englifli commiffioners, was condufted, under 
by the a guard, to Holdenby, in the county of Northamp- 
ton. On his journey, the whole country flocked to 
behold him, moved partly by curiofUy,> partly by 
compaffion and alFeftion. If any ftill retained ran- 
cour againft him, in bis prefent condition, they paff- 
ed in filence ; white his well-wi(hers, more gene- 
rous than prudent, accompanied his march with 
tears, with acclamations, and with prayers for his 
fafety . That ancient fuperftilion likewife, of de- 
liring the king’s touch in fcrofulous diftempers, 
feemed to acquire Irefli credit among the people, 
from the ^general ttmderncfs which began to prevail 
ior this virtuous aud unhappy monarch, 
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The commiffioners rendered his confinement at c h a p. 
Holdenby very rigorous 5 difmifling his ancient 
fervants, debarring him from vifits, and cutting off 
all communication with his friends or family. The 
parliament, though earneffly applied to by the king, 
refufed to allow his chaplains to attend him, be.- 
caufe they had not taken the covenant. The kiiig 
refufed to afiifi; at the fervice exercifed according to 
the directory ; becaufe he had not as yet given his 
confent to that mode of worfliip ^ Such religious 
zeal prevailed on both fides I And fuch was the 
unhappy and diffraded condition to which it had 
reduced king and people ! 

Duriko the time that the king remained in the 
Scottifli army at Newcaftle, died the earl of Effex, 
the difcarded, but flill powerful and popular general 
of the parliament. His death', in this cdnjun£ture, • 
was a public misfortune. Fully fenfible of the ex- 
ceffes to which affairs had been carried, and of thd 
worfe confequences which were ftill to be appre- 
hended, he had refolved to conciliate a peace, and 
to remedy^ as for as poflible, all thofe ills to which j 
from miuake rather than any bad intentions, he 
had himfelf fo much contributed. The pr^y- 
terian, or the moderate party among the commons, 
found themfelves confiderably weakened by his 
death : And the froall remains of authority which 
ftill adhered to the houfe of peers, were in a’ manner 
wholly extinguilhed 

»■ Clarendon, -vol. v. p. 39. Warwick, p. 298, 

V Clarendon, vol. v. p. 4.3. 
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CHAP. LIX. 

t 

Mutiny of the army The king ftiaeJ b'/ Joyce 

— — j;‘he army march againjl the pm Uament 

The army fubdue the parliament — The king flics 

to the IJle of Wight ■'Second civil ’war-—— In- 

vijion from Scotland The treaty of Newport 

— — The civil war and iiwnjion reprfjid— — The 

kingfeked again by the army The honfe purged 

' — —The kin^s trial— And euccutmi —And eba- 
raSier. 

c H VP. rr^HE dominion of the parliament was of flioTt 
1 duration. No fooner had they lubdued their 
J 647 . fovercign, than their own fervants rofe againft 
them, and tumbled them from their flippery throne. 
The facred boundaries of the laws being once vlo» 
iated, nothing remained to confine the wild projefts 
of zeal and ambition. And every fucceflivo revo- 
lution became a precedent for that which followed 
it* . 

In proportion as the terror of the king^s power 
diminifhed, the divifion between independent and 
prelhyterian became every day more apparent j and 
the neuters found it at lafl: requifite to leek Ihelter 
in one or the other fa3ion. Many new writs rvere 
ilTued for ele3ions,5in the room of members who 
had died, or were difqualified by adhering to the 
king ; yet ftill the prefoyterians retained the fupe- 
riority among the commons ; And all the peers, 
except lord Say, were efteemdd of that party. The 
independents, to whom the inferior feftaties ad- 
hered, predominated in the army ; And the troops' 
ofthe new model were univerfally infefted with that 
eathufiaftic fpirit. To their afiittauce did the hide- 

p^dent 
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pendent party among the commons chiefly tiuft, chap. 
in their projefts for acquiring the afcendant over 
their aniagonifts. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the prefby* 
terians, feeing every thing reduced to obedience, 
began to talk of dlminifliing the army : And, on 
pretence of eafmg the public burdens, they le- 
velled a deadly blow at the oppofite faftion. They 
purpofed to embark a ftrong detachment, under 
Skippon and Mafley, for the fervice of Ireland: 

They openly declared their intention of making a 
great reduftion of the remainder'. It was even 
imagined, that another new model of the army was 
projedted, in order to regain to the prefbyterians 
that fuperiority which they had fo imprudently loft 
by the former *. ^ ^ 

The army had fmall inclination to the fervice* of " 
Ireland ; a country barbarous, uncultivated, and 
laid wafte by maffacres and civil commotions : They 
had lefs inclination to difband, and to renounce that 
pay, which, having earned it through fatigues and 
dangers, they now purpofed to enjoy in eafe and 
tranquillity. And moft of the officers, having rifen 
fi'Om the dregs of the people, had no other pro- 
fpedt, if deprived of their coinmiflion, than that of 
returning to langui/h in thdr native poverty and 
obfcurity. 

These motives of intereft acquired additional 
influence, and became more dangerous to the par- 
liament, from the religious fpirit by which the army 
V/as univerfally aftuated. Among the generality of 
men, educated in regular civilized focieties, the 
fentiments of fhame, duty, honour, have confider- 
able authority, and ferve to counterbalance and di- 
reft the motives derived from private advantage : 

|iut, by the predominancy of enthufiafm among the 

* Fourteen thoufand men were only intended to be kept up } 

6000 hoifb, 6000 foo't, and zooo dragoons. Bates. 

* Rulhworth, vok \ii, p 564.. 
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^ Lix **' P^'r^isweSitary forces, thefe' falutary principles loft 
«»— -.^.j their credit, and were regarded aa mere human in- 
*647* ventions, yea moral inftitntions, fitter for lieatheiw 
fhani for chriftians *. The faint, refigned over to 
fuperior guidance, was at full liberty to gtaiify all 
his' appetites, difguiled under the appearance of 
pious zeal. And, befides tlie ftrange corruptions 
engendered' by this fpirit, it eluded and loofened all 
the ties of morality, and gave entire fcope, and even. 
fandlion,.to the'felfiflinefs and ambition which na- 
turally adhere to the human mind. 

The military confeffors were ferther encouraged 
in difobedienoe to fuperiors,. by that fpiritual pride 
to which- a miftaken piety is fo fubjedl. They, were 
not, they faidj. mete janifaries; mercenary troops 
. Inlifted for hire, and to be difpofed of at the will, of 
their paymafters Religion and liberty were the 
motives which had excited them to arms j and they 
hadta fuperior right to fee thofe bleflings, which 
they, had purchafed with their blood, enfured'to' 
fbture generations. By the fame title that the' 
meftyterians, ■in-contradiftimSlion to the royalifts, 
had appropriated- to thetnfelvcs the epithet otgfdfy^, 
or the nvell the independents did now, in 

contradlftinftion to the prefbyterians, aflume thisi 
magnificent appellation, and arrogate all the'afeon*. 
dant, which naturally belongs to it, 

Heariwo of parties in the houfe of comimolis, 
and being informed that the minority! were friesndsf 
to the army, the majority enemies ; the troops- ns. 
turally interefted themfelvcs in that dangerous dif- 
titiftion, and were eager to give the'fuperiorityi ten 
their partifatis. Whatever hardftiips thtsy" under-' 
wnt, though perhaps derived from inevitable ne--. 
ceffity, were aferifaed to a fettled' defign of oppref-.- 
mg them, and refeated as an efieffc of the animofitv^ 
and malice of their adverfaries. 


t Ruth. vol. vi. p. 134, 
* Ibid. vol. vii. p. 
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Notwithstanding ihc great revenue, wbidi c ii a p. 
Accrued from taxes, affcffments, fequefl.rariona, and , j 
compofttions, confiderable arrears were due to the 1617 
army ; and many of the private men, as well as oi- 
ficers, had near a twelvemonth’s pay ftill owing 
them. I’he army fufpefted, that this deficiency 
was purpofely contrived in order to oblige them to 
live at free quarters ; and by rendering 'them odious 
to the country, ferve as a pretence for difbanding 
them. When they faw fuch members as were 
employed in committees and civil offices, accumu* 
late fortunes, they accufed them of rapine and pub- 
lic plunder. And, as no plan was pointed out by 
the commons for the payment of arrears, the foU 
diers dreaded, that, after they Ihould be difbanded 
or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who pre- 
dominated in the two houfes, would entirely de- 
fraud them of their right, and opprefs them with 
impunity. 

On this ground or pietence did the firft commo- Mutiny of 
tions begin in the army. A petition, addreffed to 
Fairfax the general, was handed about ; craving an 
indemnity, and that ratified by the king, for any 
illegal aflions, of which, during the courfe of the 
war, the foldiers might have been guilty ; together 
with fatisfafkion in arrears, freedom from preffing, 
relief of widows and maimed foldiers, and pay till 
difbanded *. The commons, aware of what cora- 
buftible materials the army was compofed, were 
alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combinatipn, 
they knew, if not checked in its firft appeal ance, 
muft be attended with the moft dangerous confe- 
quences, and muft foon exalt the military above the 
civil authority. Befides fummoning fpme officers 
to anfw^r for this attempt, they immediately voted, M»tch jo. 
that the petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put 
conditions upon the parliament, and to obftrud the' 
relief of Ireland } and they threatened to proceed 

* Pari. Hift. vol. XV. p. 342. 
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CHAP, againll the promoters of it, as enemies to the ftate, 

^ and difturbers of public peace This declaration, 
1617. which may be deemed violent, efpecially as the 
army had feme ground for complaint, produced 
fatal elFefts. The foldiers lamented, that they were 
deprived of the privileges of Engliflrmen *, that th^ 
were not allowed fo much as to reprefent their 
grievances ; that, while petitions from EiTex and 
other places were openly encouraged againft the 
army, their mouths were flopped ; and that they, 
who were the authors of liberty to the nation, were 
reduced, by a faftion in parliament, to the moft 
grievous fervitude, 

In this difpofition was the army found by War* 
wic, Pacres, Mafley, and other commiflSoners, who 
were Tent to make them propofals for entering into 
the-fervice of Ireland *. Jnftead of inlifting, the ge- 
net ality objefled to the terms ; demanded an in- 
demnity j were clamorous for their arrears ; And, 
though they expreffed no diffatisfaftion againfl Skip- 
pon, who was appointed commander, they difeo- 
vered much ftronger inclination to ferve under Fair- 
fax apd Cromwel Some officers^ who were of 
the prtfbyterian party, having entered into engage- 
.pieuts for thisfervice, could prevail on very few of 
the foldiers to inlift under them. And, as thefe 
officers lay all under the grievous reproach of defert- 
ing the army, and betraying the intereft of their 
companions, the reft were farther confirmed in that 
confederacy, which they bad fecretly formed 
^ To petition and remonftrate being the moft cau- 
tious method of condufbng a confederacy, an ap- 
plication to parliament was figned by near 200 of- 
ncers } in which they made their apology v ith a 
very imperious air, aferted their right of petition- 
ing, and complained of that imputation thrown 


V Pari. Hfft. vol. xv. p. » 44., 
* Ibid. vpi. vii» p. 4,58, 


• Ruth. vol. vK. p, 457. 
Ibid. vol. vii. p. 461. SS^‘ 
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•apon them by the former declaration of the lower chap. 
houfe The private men likewife of fome regi- 
inenfs friit a letter to Skippon ; in which, together ,647. 
■with infi fling on the fame topics, they lament that 
defigns were formed againft them and many of the 
godly party in the kingdom ; and declare that they 
could not engage for Ireland, till they were fatisfied 
in their expeftations, and had their Juft defires 
granted The army, in a word, felt their power, 
and refolved to be mafleis. 

The parliament too refolved, if poflible, to pre- 
ferve their dominion ; but being deftitute of power, 
and not retaining much authority, it was not eafy 
for them to employ any expedient which could 
contribute to their purpofe. The expedient which 
they now madeufe of, was the worftimaginable. They 
fent Skippon, Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetw/bod, 
to the head quarters at Saffron Waldon in Eflexj 
and empowered tltem to make offers to the army, 
and inquire into the caufe of its dijimpers, Thefe 
very generals, at leaft the three laft, were fecretly 
the authors of all the difeontents 5 and failed not to 
foment thofe diforders, which they pretended to 
appeafe. By their fuggeftion, a meafure was em- 
braced, which, at once, brought matters to extre- 
mity, and rendered the mutiny incurable. 

In oppofition to the parliament at Weftminfter, 
a military parliament was formed. Together with 
a council of the principal officers, which was ap- 
pointed after the model of the houfe of peers ; a 
more free reprefentative of the army was compofed, 
by the eleflion of two private men or inferior of- 
hcers, under the title of agitators, from each troop 
or company By this means, both the general 
humour of that time was gratified, intent on plans 
.of imaginary republics^ and an eafy method con- 

* Ruth, vol vfi. p. 468. *' Idem, ibid. p. 474. 

” Idem, ibid* p< 485* Clarendon, vol. v. p. 4^. 
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c H A P- trived for conducing underhand, and propagating* 
tbe fedition of the army. 

This terrible court, when alTembled, having 


firft declared that they found no dijlmpm in the 
army, but many grievances, under which it labour- 
ed, immediately voted the offers of the parliament 
unfatisfadory. Eight weeks' pay alone, they faid, 
was prorailed ; a fraall part of fifty- fix weeks, which 
they claimed as their due ; No vifible fecurity was 
given for the remainder : And having been declared 
public enemies by the commons, they might here- 
after be profecuted as fuch, unlefs the declaration 
were recalled ^ Before matters came to this height, 
Cromwel had polled up to London, on pretence of 
laying before the parliament the rifing difeontents of 
the army. 

The parliament made one vigorous effort more, 
to try the force of their authority ; They voted that 
all the troops which did not engage for Ireland, 
fhould inftantly be dilbanded in their quarters At 
the fame time, the counfel of the army ordered a 
general rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to 
provide for their common interelts. And while they 
thus prepared thcmfelves for oppofition to the par- 
liament, they ftruck a blow, v'hich at once decided 
the viflory in their favour. 


^^June, A PARTY of five hundted horfe appeared at Hoi- 
feized b/ denby, conduced by one Joyce, who had once been 
jojee. a taylor by profelfion j but was now advanced to the 
rank of cornet, and was an aftiye agitator in the 
army. Without being oppofed by the guard, whofe 
affeftions yiere all on*their fide, Joyce came into 
the king’s prefence armed with piftols, and told 
him, that he mull immediately go along with hijn. 
Whither ? faid the Jdng. To the 'army, replied 
Joyce, Bywbat'mrr^nt? alked the king. Joyce 


vol. 7U. p. 407, fos, 
« Rvlh. voL vii, p. 487. 


Whitlocfce, p, 250, 
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pointed to the foldiers, whom he brought along ; c h a p, 
tall, handfome» and well accoutred. Tour warranty wx. 
faiji Cluirles, fmiling, is written in fair cbara^ers, 
legible without fpcllin^'' , The parliamentary coraraif- 
fioners came into the room : They alked Joyce, 
whether he had any orders from the parliament ? He 
faid. No : From the General ? No .* By what autho- 
rity he came ? He made the fame reply as to the 
king ; They would writer they faid, to the par, 
liament, to know their plea/ arc. Tou may do fo, replied 
Joyce; but in the mean time the king niii/i imme- 
diately go with me, Refiftance was vain. The king, 
after protradting the time as long as he could, 
went into his coach ; and was fafely rondufted to 
the army, who were haftening to their rendezvous 
at Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. The parlia,- 
ment, informed of this event by their commifBoners, 
were thrown into the utmoft confternaiion *. 

Fairfax himfelf was no lefs furprifed at the 
king’s arrival. That bold meafure, executed by 
Joyce, had never been communicated to the gene- 
ral. The orders were entirely verbal ; and nobody 
avowed them. And while every one afledbed afto- 
nifliment at the enterprife, Cromwel, by whofe 
council it had been diredled, arrived from London, 
and put an end to their deliberations. 

This artful and audacious confpiralor had con- 
dudted himfelf in the parliament with fuch profound 
difliraulation, with fuch refined bypocrify, that he 
had long deceived thofe, who, being themfelves very 
dexterous pradbitioners, in the fame arts, (hould na- 
turally have entertained the more fufpicion againfl 
others. At every intelligence of diforders in the 
army, he was moved to the highell pitch of grief 
and of anger. He wept bitterly : He lamented the 
misfortunes of his country : He advifed every vio- 
lent meafure for fuppreuing the mutiny ; and by 

Whjtlocke, p 254. Warwick, p. 293. * Ruflj. vol. vil. 

p. 5 1 4, j 15 . Clarendon, vol. v. p. 47. 
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c H A p. thefe precipitate counfels, at once feenied to evince 
his own fincerity, and enflaraed thofe difcontcnis, of 
i647f which he intended to make advantage. He obteft- 
ed heaven and earth, that his devoted atttachment to 
the parliament had rendered him fo odious in the 
army, that his life, while among them, was in the 
utmoft danger ; and he had very narrowly efcaped 
a confpiracy formed to aflaffinatc him. But in- 
formation being brought that the moft aflive of- 
ficers and agitators were entirely his creatures, the 
parliamentary leaders fecretly refolved, that, next 
day, when he ftiould come to the houfe, an accu- 
fation Ihould be entered againft him, and he (hould 
be fent to the Tower ^ Cromwel, who in the 
condudl of his defperate enterprifes frequently ap- 
proached to the very brink of deftrudtion, knew 
how to make the requiQte turn with proper dex- 
terity and boldnefs. Being informed of this defign, 
hfe haftened to the camp ; where he was received 
with acclamations, and was inftantly inverted with 
.the fuprenie command, both of general and army, 
Fairfax, having neither talents himfelf for ca- 
bal, nor penetration to difeovtr the cabals of others, 
•had given his entire confidence to Cromwel j who, 
by the bert-coloured pretences, and by the appear- 
ance of an open fincerity and a fcrupulous con- 
fcience, impofed on the eafy nature of this brave 
and virtuous man. 'JThe council of officers and the 
agitators were moved altogether by CromWePs di- 
rtflion, and conveyed his will to the whole army. 
By his profound and aitfiil conduft, he had now at- 
tained a fituation, where he could cover his enter- 
prifes from public view j and, feemfng either to obey 
the commands of his fuperior officer, or yield to the 
movements of the foldieis, could fecyetly pave the 
way for his future greainefs. Whil& the diforders 
of the army were yet in their infancy, he kept at a 

Clareodon, vot. v. p, 41$, 
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diftance, left his counterfeit averfion might throw a 
damp upon them, or his fecrei encouragement be- 
get ifufpicion in the parliament. As foon as they 
came to maturity, he openly joined the troops ; and 
in the critical moment, ftruck that important blow 
of feizing the king’s perfon, and depriving the par- 
liament of any refource of an accommodation with 
him. Though one vizor fell off, another ftill re- 
mained to cover his natural countenance. Where 
delay was requifite, he would employ the moll; in- 
defatigable patience : Where celerity was neceffary, 
he flew to a decifion. And by thus uniting in his 
perfon the moft oppofite talents, he was enabled to 
combine the moft contrary interefts in a fubfervi- 
cncy to his fecret purpofes. 

The parliament, though at prefent defencelefs, 
was poffeffed of many refources ; and time might 
eafily enable them to refill that violence with which 
they were threatened. Without farther delibera- 
tion, therefore, Cromwel advanced the army upon 
them, and arrived in a few days at St. Albans. 

Nothing could be more popular than this ho- 
ftility which the army commenced againft the par* 
liatnent. As much as chat alTeinbly was once the 
tdol of the nation, as much was it now become the 
objefl; of general hatred and averfion. 

The felf-denying ordinance bad no longer been 
put in execution, than till Effex, Manchefter, 
Waller, and the other officers of that party, had 
refigned their commiffion: Immediately after, it 
.was laid alide by tacit conlbni ; and the members, 
Iharing all offices of power and profit among them, 
proceeded with impunity in exercifing afts of op- 
preflion on the helplefs nation. Though the ne- 
ceffity of their fituation might ferve 'as an apology 
for many of their meafures, the people, not accuf* 
tomed to fuch a fpecies of government, were not 
dirpofed to make the requifite allowances. 
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• A SMALL fupply of 1 00,000 pounds a year could 
never be obtained by former kings from the jealous 
humour of parliaments; and the Engliili, of all 
nations in Europe, were the leaft accuRomed to 
taxes : But this parliament, from the commence, 
nient of the war, according to fome computations, 
had levied, in live years, above forty millions ' ; yet 
were loaded virith debts and incumbrances, which, 
during that age, were regarded as prodigious. If 
thefe computations fhould be thought much ex. 
aggerated, as they probably are”, the taxes and 
impofitions were certainly far higher than in any 
former Rate of the Englilh government ; and fuen 
popular exaggerations are, at leaR, aproof of popu- 
lar difeontents. 

But the difpofal of this money was no lefs 
the'objeft of general complaint againR the parlia- 
ment than the levying of it. The Aim of 300,000 
pounds they openly took, it is affirmed and divided 
among their own members. The committees, to 
whom the management of the different branches of 
revenue was entrufted, never brought in their ac- 
counts, and had unlimited power 01 fecreting what- 
ever Aims they pleafed from the public treafure*^ 
Thefe branches were needlefsly multiplied, in order 
to render the revenue more intricate, to fliare the 
advantages among greater numbers, and to con- 
ceal the frauds of which they were univerfallv fof- 
peded'. ^ ^ 


Walker s Hribry of the Two Juntos, prefixed to 
flift Hiuor^r of Independency^ p, 8. ThisH «n author of fpirit 
jina ingenuity ; andbemg a zealous parliamputarian* his authoriw 
nty » eonfidaable, nptwithftanding the air of fatire which 
prevails in hts writings. This computation, however, feems 
Wich tqp large ; efpenaHy as the fequeftrations, during the time 
ww, cwld not be4p.a»fniapavie aw afterwards. 
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The method of keeping accounts pradlifed in the c h a p. 
exchequer was confcffedly the exafteft, the mod ^ 
ancient, the bed known, and the lead liable to 
fraud. The exchequer was, for that reafon, abo- 
iifiied, and the revenue put under the management 
of a committee who were fubjefl: to no control 
The excife was an odious tax, formerly unknown 
to the nation ; and was now extended over pro- 
vifions, and the common neceflaries of life. Near 
one half of the goods and chattels, and at lead one 
half of the lands, rents, and revenues of the king- 
dom had been fequedered. To great numbers of 
royalids, all redrefs from thefe fequedrations was 
remfed : To the red, the remedy could be ob- 
tained only by paying lar^e compofitions and fub- 
fcribing the covenant, which they abhorred. Be- 
fides pitying the ruin and defolation of fo many* an- • 
cient and honourable families, indifferent fpedators 
could not but blame the hardlhip of punifliing, with 
fuch feverity, aClions which the law in its ufual and 
mod undifputed interpretation ftrifUy required of 
every fubjefl:. 

The leverities too, exercifed againdthe epifcopal 
^ilergy, naturally affefted the royalids, and even all 
men of candour, in a fendble manner. By the mod ‘ 
moderate computation', it appears, that above one 
half of the edabliflied clergy had been turned* out to 
beggary and want, for no other crime than their ad- 
hering to the civil and religious principles in which 
they had been educated ; and for their attachment 
to thofe laws under whofe countenance they had at 
fird embraced that profellion^ To renounce epr- 
fcopacy and the liturgy^ and to fubfciibe the cove* 

S dement Walker’a Hilloryof independenoy, p< S< 

* See Tphn Walker’s Attempt towards rtcoverinff at) Acetiunt 
of the (Niimhers and Suthaings of the CJergj. The parhasient 
pretended to leave the Icqutuerad clergy ahfth of their revenue} 
but this audioi makes it luiftucn^y, appear, that this provifion,! 
final] as it is, was neVer legulaily paid the ejected cleigj^. 
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c w A p. nant, were the only terms which could fave them 
from fo rigorous a fate; and if the leaft mark of 
malignancy^ as it was called, or affeftion to the king, 
who fo entirely loved them, had ever efcaped their 
lips, even this hard choice was not permitted. The 
liicied charafter, which gives the priefthood fiich 
authority over mankind, becoming more venerable 
from the fufferings endured, for the fake of prin- 
ciple, by thefe diftreffed royalifts, aggravated the 
general indignation againft their perfecutors. 

But w'hat excited the raoft univerial complaint 
was, the unlimited tyranny and defpotic rule of the 
country-committees. During the war, the difere- 
tionary power of thefe courts was excufed, from the 
plea of neceflity : But the nation was reduced to de- 
fpair, when it faw neither end put to their duration, 
-nor bounds to their authority. Thefe could fe- 
quefter, fine, imprifon, and corporally puniih, with- 
out law or remedy. They interpofed in queftions 
of private property. Under colour of malignancy, 
they exercifed vengeance againft their private ene- 
" xnies. To the obnoxious, and foinetimes to the in- 
nocent, they fold their protection. And inftead of 
one liar-chamber which had been aboliflied, a great 
number were anew erefted, fortified with better pre- 
tences, and armed with more unlimited authority 

Coui,i> any thing have increafed the indignation 
againft that flavery, into which the nation, from the 
too eager purfuit of liberty, had fallen, it muft 
have been the reflexion on the pretences by which 
the people had fo long been deluded. The fane- 
tified hypocrites, who called their oppreflions the 

’ Clement Walker’s HiKoty of Independency, p. y. HolU* 
gives the fame reprefentation as Walker of the plundering, op- 
prefliona, and tyranny of the parliament s Only, inHeadouar- 
ing the fwll on both patties, as Walker does he aftf tbes it folc- 
ly to the independent faftion. The preibytet ians, indeed, being 
commonlv denominated the modern party, would probably be 
TOPIC TOoffenfive, Sec Rttlh. vol, vii. p, eoS. and Pari. Hift. 
* vol, JCV. p, ajo, 
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fpoiling of the Egyptians, and their rigid feverily c hap. 
the dominion of the eleft, interlarded all their ini- 
quities with long and fervent prayers, faved them- 
lelves from blulhing by their pious grimaces, and 
exercifed in tlie name of the Lord, all their cruelty 
on men. An undifguifed violence could be for- 
given : But fuch a mockery of the underftanding, 
iuch an abufe of religion, were, with men of pene- 
tration, objefts of peculiar refentment. 

The parliament, confcious of their decay in po- 
pularity, feeing a formidable armed force advance 
upon them, were reduced to defpair, and found all 
their refources much inferior to the prefent necef- 
fity. London (HU retained a ftrong attachment to 
prefbyterianifm ; and its militia, which was nume- 
rous, and had acquired reputation in wars, had by 
a late ordinance been put into hands in whom the 
parliament could entirely confide. This militia was 
now called out, and ordered to guard the lines, which 
had been drawn round the city, in order to fecure it 
againft the king. A body of horfe was ordered to 
be inftanily levied. Many officers, who had been 
cafliiered by the new model of the army, offered 
their fervice to the parliament. An army of 5000 
men lay in the north under the command of general' 

Pointz, who was of the prefbyterian faflion } but 
thefe were too diftant to be employed in fo urgent 
a neceffity. The forces deffined for Ireland were 
quartered in the well ; and, though deemed faithful 
to the parliament, they alfo lay at a dillance. Many 
inland garrifons were compianded by officers ofth.e 
fame party ; but their troops, being fo tpuch dif- 
perfed, could at prefent be of no manner_of fervice. 

The Scots were faithful friends, and zealous for 
prefbytery aftd the cqyenarrt ; but a long time was 
required ere <hey, cquld coUeft their forces^, and 
march to the affifiance of the parliament. 
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In this fituation, it was thought more prudent to 
fubmit, and by compliance to flop the fury of the 
enraged army. The declaration, by which the mi- 
litary petitioners had been voted public enemies, 
was recalled and erafed from the^ journal- book'. 
This was the firfl fymptom which the parliament 
gave of fubmiffion ; and the army, hoping, by 
terror alone, to effed all their purpofes, flopped at 
St. Albans, and entered into negotiation with their 
maflers. 

HeiCh commenced the encroachments of the mi- 
litary upon' the civil authority. The army, iti their 
ufurpationsmn the parliament^ copied exadlly the’ 
model which' the parliament itfelf had fet them, in' 
their recent' ufurpations on the crown. 

Every day they rofe in their demands. If one 
■^claim-was granted, they had another ready, ftill 
more enormous and exorbitant j and were deter- 
mined' never tb be fatisfied. 'At firfl they pre- 
tended only to -petition for what concerned them- 
felves’ aa foldiers ; Next, they mufl havfe a vindica- 
tion*of. their charaftet : Then it was ncceffary,*that 
their enemies bepuniflied’’* : At lafl they’ claimed a- 
right of modelling the whole government, ahU ibt* 
tling the nation *. 

Thby prefetved, in words, all deference and rc- 
fljea to the parlianacnt ; but, in reality, irifulted* 
them and tyrannifed over them. That affembly' 
they pffetended'ncit to accufe ’: It w4s otily civil couni' 
fellOTs, who reduced and betrayed it. 

Taxv proceeded fo far aS-tbrnaute eleven ihem^ 
b^s, whom, in general termsj they charged with- 
high trbafon, as enemies- to the army and' evihcduti*- 

' Ru(h. vcil.'vii. p. 503. 5^7? Clarendon, vtd. v. p. 45, 

• Rulh. vol. -vii. p. 509. * Ibid. voL vii. p, C/S7. 633. 

Ibid. vol. viij, p. 731. ^ ‘ 
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fellors to the parliament. Their names were Hollis* 
lir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, fir John 
Clotworthy, fir William Waller, fir John Maynard, 
Maffey , Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nicholas * , Thefe 
were the very leaders of the prefbyterian party. 

They infifted, that thefe members fhould imme- 
diately be fequeflered from parliament, and be thrown 
into prifon*'. The commons replied, that they 
could not, upon a general charge, proceed fo far 
The army obferved to them, that the cafes of Straf- 
ford and Laud were direft precedents for that pur- 
pofe*. At laft, the eleven members themfeives, 
not to give occafion for difeord, begged leave to re- 
tire from the houfe j and the army, for the prefent, 
feemed fatisfied with this mark of fubmillion 

Pretending that the parliament intended to levy 
war upon them, and to involve the nation again in 
blood and confiiu^a, they required, that ml new 
levies fhould be flopped. The parliament complied 
with this demand 

There being no figns of rcfiftance, the army, 
in order to fave appearances, removed at the defire 
of the parliament^ to a greater diftance from Lon- 
don, and fixed their head-quarters at Reading. 
They carried the king along with them in all their 
marches. 

That prince now found himfelf in a better 
fituation than at Ploldenby, and had attained fome 
greater degree of freedom, as well as of confideration, 
with both parties. 

All his friends had acce& to his prefence : His 
correfpondence with the queen was not interrupted: 
His chaplains were reftored to him, and he was al- 
lowed the ufe of the liturgy : His children were 

* Ru(h. vol. vii. p. 570. r Ibid. vol. vli. p. 572. 

* Ibid, vol, vii, p.592. ■ Ibid. vol. vii. p. 594. 

Whitlocke, p. Rufli. vol. vii. p. 593, 594. 

* Ibid. vol. vii. p.y?*. 574. 
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ux ^ 

v-—-.-^ days at Caverfhatn, where lie then refided *'. He 

x 47* had not feen the duke of Glocefter, his youngeft 
fon, and the princefs Elizabeth, finc6 he left Lon- 
don, at the commencement of the civil diforders 
nor the duke of York, fince he went to the Scot- 
tifh army before Newark. No private man, unac- 
quainted with the pleafures of a court and the tu- 
mult of a camp, more paffionately loved his family, 
than did' this good prince ; and fuch an inftance of 
indulgence in the army was extremely grateful to 
him. Cromwel, who was witnefs to the meeting 
6f the royal -family, confelTed, that he never had 
been prefent at fo tender a feene ; and he extremely 
applauded the' benignity which difplayed itfelf in the 
whole difpofition and behaviour of Charles. 

That artful politician, as well as the leaders of 
all parties, payed court to the king; and fortune, not- 
withftanding all his calamities, feemed again to fmile 
upon him. The parliament, afraid of his forming 
fome accommodation -(iyith the army, addrdlTed him 
in a more rcfpeafui 'ftyle than formerly ; and invit- 
6d him to refide at Richmond, and contribute his 
affiftarice to the fettlement of the nation. The chief 
officers treated him with regard, and fpake on all 
occafions of lelloring him to his jufl: powers and 
prerogatives. In the public declarations of the 
■army, the fettlement of bis revenue and authority 
vvdre infilled on^. The royaltfts, every where, en- 
tertained hopes of the relloration of monarchy 5 and 
the favour which they umverfally bore to the army, 
contributed veryimuch to difeourage the pafUament, 
and to forward theiriabmiffion. 


Clarendon, yol, I. p. 51,52,57. 
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The king began to feel of what confequeilce he c tt a P. 
was. The more tlic national confufions increafed, 
the more was he confident that all parties would* 1647. 
at length, have recourfe to his lawful authority as 
the only remedy for the public diforders. Tou can- 
not be without me, find he, on feveral occalions : 

cannot fettle the nation but by my ajftjlance^ A 
people without government and without liberty, a 
parliament without authoilty, an army without a 
legal mafter ; Diftraflions every where, terrors, op* 
preffions, convulfions : From this feene of confu- 
lion, which could not long continue, all men, he 
hoped, would be brought to refleft on that ancient 
government, under which they and their anceftors 
had fo long enjoyed happinefs and tranquillity. 

Though Charles kept his ears open to all pro- 
pofals, and expefted to hold the balance befween 
the oppofite parties, he entertained- more hopes of 
accommodation with the army. He had experi- 
enced the extreme rigour of the parliament. I'hey 
pretended totally to annihilate his authority : They 
had confined his perfon. In both thefe particulars, 
the army {hewed more indulgence He had a free 
intercourfe with his friends. And in the propofals, 
which the council of officers fent for the fettlement 
of the nation, they infilled neither on the abolition 
of epifcopacy, nor of the punilhment of the roy- 
alifts ; the two points to which the king had the 
moil extreme reluctance : And they demanded, that 
a period Ihould be put to the prefent parliament j 
the event for which he mofl ardently longed. 

His conjundlion top feeraed more natural with 
the generals, than with that ufurping aflembly, who 
had fo long affumed the entire fovereignty of the 
Hate, and who had declared iheir refolution Hill to 
continue mailers. By gratifying a few perfons with 


s Warwict, p. 303. Pari. Hift. vol, xvi. p 40. Clarendon, 
Tol. V. p. JO. 
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^ ^jx preferments, he might draw over, he 

hoped, the whole military power, and, in an m- 
»«47- ftant, reinftaie himfelf in his civil authority. To 
Ireton he ofl'ered the lieutenancy of Ireland : To 
Cromwel, the garter, the title of earl of Effex, and 
the command of the army. Negotiations to this 
purpofe were fecretly conducled. Cromwel pre- 
tended to hearken to them ; and was well pleafed to 
keep the door open for an accommodation, if the 
courfe of events Ihould, at any time, render it ne- 
ceflary. And the king, who bad no fufpicicn that 
one bcjrn a private gentleman, could entertain the 
daring ambition of feizing a feeptre tranfmitted 
through a long line of monarchs, indulged hopes 
that he would, at laft, embrace a meafure which, 
by all the motives of duty, intereft, and fafety, 
'feentted to be recommended to him. 

While Cromwel allured the king by thefe ex- 
peclations, he ftill continued his fcheme of reducing 
the parliament to fubjeffion, and depriving them of 
all the means of refiftance. To gratify the army, the 
parliament invefted Fairfax with the title of general 
in chief of all the forces in England and Ireland ; 
and entrufled the whole military authority to a per- 
fon who, though well iuciined to their lervice, was 
no longer at his own difpofal. 

They voted that the troops which, in obedi- 
ence to them, had inlifted for Ireland, and deferted 
the rebellious array, lliould be dilbanded, or, in 
other words, be punillied for their fidelity. The 
forces in the north, under Pointz, had already mu- 
tinied againft their general, and had entered into an 
alfociation with that body of the afmy which was. 
fo fuccefsfully employed in exalting the military 
above the civil authority’'. 

That no refource might remain to the parlia- 
ment, it was demanded, that the militia of London 
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Hiould be changed, the prcftytcrian commiflioners 
difplaced, and the command reftored to thofe who, 
during the courfe of the war, had condantly exer* 
cifed it. The parliament even complied with fo 
violent a demand, and paffed a vote in obedience to 
the army 

By this unlimited patience they purpofed to tem- 
porife under their prefent difficulties, and they hoped 
to find a more favourable opportunity for recover- 
ing their authority and influence : But the impa- 
tience of the city lofl. them all the advantage of their 
cautious ineafures. A petition againft the alteration 
of the militia was carried to Weftminfter, attended 
by the apprentices and feditious multitude, who be- 
fieged the door of the houfe of commons ; and by 
their clamour, noife, and violence, obliged them to 
reverfe that vote, which they had pafled fo lately. 
When gratified in this pretenfion, they immediately 
difperfed, and left the parliament at liberty 

No fooner was intelligence of this tumult con- 
veyed to Reading, than the army was put in mo- 
tion. The two houfes being under reftraint, they 
were refolved, they faid, to vindicate, againft the 
feditious citizens, the invaded privileges of parlia- 
ment, and reftore that aflfembly to its juft freedom 
of debate and counfel. In their way to London, 
they were drawn up on Hounflow-heath ; a formi- 
dable body, twenty thoufand ftrong, and determined, 
without regard to laws or liberty, to purfue what- 
ever meafures their generals fhould dictate to them. 
Here the molt favourable event happened, to 
quicken and encourage their advance. The fpeakers 
of the two houfes, Manchefter and Lenthal, at- 
tended by eight peers, and about fixty commoners, 
having fecretly retired from the city, preiented 
themlelves with their maces, and all the enfigns of 
their dignity ; and complaining of the violence put 

* Rufli. vol, vii. p. 629. 632. Ibid, vol, vii, p. 641. 643. 
Clarendon, vol. v. p. 61. Wliitlocke, p. 269. Cl. Walker, p. 38. 
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CHAP, upon them, applied to the army I’or defence and 
ptoteftian. They v?ere received wiih (bouts and 
»647. acclamations : Refpefl: was paid to them as to the 
parliament of England ; And the army being pro- 
vided with fo plaufible a pretence, which, in all pub- 
lic tranfaftions, is of great confequence, advanced 
to chaftife the rebellious city, and to reinitate the 
violated parliament 

Neither Lenthal nor Mancheftcr were efteemed 
independents ; and fuch a ftep in them was unex- 
pefted But they probably forefaw, that the array 
muft, in the end, prevail ; and they were vyilling to 
pay court in time to that authority, which began to 
predominate in the nation. 

The parliament, forced from their temporifing 
meafures, and obliged to refign, at once, or combat 
,for their liberty and power, prepared theinfelves 
■with vigour for defence, and determined to refill the 
violence of the army. The two houles immediately 
chofe new fpeakers. Lord Hunfdon, and Henry 
Pelham : They renewed their former orders for en- 
lifting troops ; They appointed MalTey to be com- 
mander : They ordered the train bauds to man 
the lines : And the whole city was in a Icnnent, and 
refounded with military preparations 

War-N any intelligence arrived, that the army 
flopped or retreated, the (hout of One and all, ran 
with alacrity, from ftreet to ftreet, , among the 
citizens : When news came of their advancing, the 
cry of Treat and capitulate, was no lefs loud and 
vehement". The terror of an univerfal pillage, 
and even maffacre, had leized the timid inhabit- 
ants. 

As the army approached, Rainfborow, being fent 
by the general over the river, pielented himfelf be- 
fore Southwark, and was gladly received by fome 

I 

^ Clarendon, vol. v. p. 6i, 
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foldiers, who were quartered there for its defence, c h^a p. 
and who were relblvcd not to feparatc their inteiefts 
from rhofe of ihe army. It behoved then the par- 1647* 
liament to fubmit. The army marched in triumph 
through the city, but pieferved the greateft order, 

‘ decency, and appearance of humility. They con- 
dufted to Weftminfter tlie two fpeakers, who took 
their feats as if nothing had happened. The eleven 
impeached members, being accufed as authois of 
the tumult, were expelled ; and moft of them re- 
tired beyond fea : Seven peers were impeached - 
The mayor, one fherifF, and three aldermen, fent 
to the Tower : Several citizens and ofScers of the 
militia committed to prifon; Every deed of the 
parliament annulled, from the day of the tumult till 
the return of the fpeakers : The lines about the 
elty levelled: The militia reftored to the independ*. ^ 
ents: Regiments quartered in Whitehall ana the 
lyienfe*. And the parhament being reduced to a te- pariiT/*'* 
gular formed fervitude, a day was appointed of fo- '«• 
lemn thankfgiving for the lelloration of its liberty**. 

Thji independent party among the commons ex- 
ulted in their viftory. The whole authority of the 
nation, they imagined, was now lodged in their 
hands ; and they 'had a near profped of moulding 
the government into that imaginary republic which 
had long been the objed of their wiflies. They had 
fecretly cont'urred in all encroachments of the mili- 
tary upon the civil power ; and they expeded, by 
the terror of tlie fword, to impofe a more perfed 
fyftem of liberty on the reludapt nation. All parties, 
the king, the church, the parliament, the prelbyte- 
rians, had been guilty of eirors fince the commence- 
ment of thefe diforders; But it muft be confelfed, 
that this delufion of the independents and republi- 
cans was, of all others, the moft contrary to com- 
mon fenfe and the eftabliftied maxims of policy. 
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c Lix leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, 

St. John, Martin, the men in England the moft 
1647- celebrated for profound thought and deep contri- 
vance; and by their well-coloured pretences and 
profefEons, they had ovcr-rcached tlie whole nation. 
To deceive fuch men, would argue a fuperlative ca- 
pacity in Cromwel ; were it not that, befides the 
great difference there is between dark, crooked coun- 
cils and true wifdom, an exorbitant paffion for rule 
and authority will make the moft prudent overlook 
the dangerous confequences of fuch meafures as feem 
to tend, in any degree, to their own advancement. 

The leaders of the army, having eftablilhed their 
dominion over the parliament and city, ventured to 
bring the king to Hampton- court, and he lived, 
for fome time, in that palace, with an appearance of 
digqity and freedom. Such equability of temper 
did he poffefs, that during all the variety of fortune 
which he underwent, no difference was perceived in 
his countenance or behaviour ; and though a pri- 
foner, in the hands of his moft inveterate enemies, 
he fupported, towards all who approached him, the 
majefty of a monarch ; and that neither with lei’s 
nor greater ftate than he had been accuftomed to 
maintain. His manner, which was not in itfelf po- 
pular nor gracious, now appeared amiable, from its 
great meeknefs and equality. 

The parliament renewed their applications to him, 
and prefented him with the fame conditions which 
they had offered at Newcaftle. The king declined 
accepting them, and defired the parliament to take 
the propofals of the army into confideration, and 
make them the foundation of the public fettlement 
He ftill entertained hopes that his negotiations with 
the generals would be crowned with fuccefs ; 
though every thing, in that particular, daily 
bore a worfe afpeft. Moft hiftorians have thought 
that Cromwel never was fincere in his profef- 

J Rolh. vd. viu. p. 810. 
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fions ; and that, having by force rendered himfelf c h a i»* 
niafior oi the king’s perfon, and, by fair pretences, . ^ 

acquired the countenance of the royalifts, he had 
employed thofe advantages to the cnllaving of the 
parliament ; and afterwards thought of nothing but 
the eftablilhment of his own unlimited authority, 
with which he efteemed the reftoration, and even 
life of the king, altogether incompatible. This 
opinion, fo much warranted by the houndlefs am- 
bition and profound diffimulation of his charafter, 
meets with ready belief } though it is more agreea- 
ble to the narrownefs of human views, and the 
darknefs of futurity, to fuppofe, that this daring 
ufuiper was guided by events, and did not as yet 
forefee, with any affurance, that unparalleled great- 
nefs which he afterwards attained. Many writers 
of that age have aflerted that he really inten^e4 
to make a private bargain with the king ; a meafure 
which carried the moft plaufible appearance both 
for his fafety and advancement : But that he found 
infuperable difficulties in reconciling to it the wild 
humours of the army. The horror and antipathy 
of thefe fanatics had, for many years, been artfully 
fomented againft Charles ; and though their prin- 
ciples were on all occafions eafiiy warped and eluded 
by private intereft, yet was fome colouring requi- 
fite, and a flat contradiSion to all former profef- 
fions and tenets could not fafely be propofed to 
them. It is certain, at leaft, that Cromwel made 
ufe of this reafon, why he admitted rarely of vifws 
from the king’s friends, and Ihewed lefs favour than 
formerly to the royal caufe. The agitators, he faid, 
had rendered him odious to the army, and had re- 
prefented him as a traitor, who, for the fake of 
private intereft, was ready to betray the caufe of 
God to the great enemy of piety and religion, De- 
fperate projefls, too, he aflerted to be fecretly form- 
ed, for the murder of the hang j and he pretended 

« See note [0] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP, much to dread left all his authoiity, and that Af 
^ the commanding officers, would not l)e able to re-. 

1647. ftrain. thefe enthufiafls irotn their blontly purpofes*. 
iNTFLijiGENCb bcixip daily brofif^ht to the Ivirijr, 
of menaces thrown out by the agitators, ho began 
to think of retiring from H.imptou-rourt, and of 
putting himfelf in fome place nf fafety. The 
guards were doubled upon him : The promifcuous 
concourfe of people reftraincd : A more jealous 
care exerted in attending his perfon: All under 
colour of protefting him from danger ; but really 
with a view of making him uneafy in his prefent 
fituation Thefe artifices foon produced the in- 
tended effe£l. Charles, who was naturally apt to 
be fwayed by counfel, and who had not then accefs 
to any good counfel, took fuddenly a refolution of 
withdrawing himfelf, though without any concerted, 
at lead any rational, fcheme for the future difpofal 
nth Nov. of his perfon. Attended only by fir John Berkeley, 
Affiburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton- 
coun 1 and his cfcape was not dilcovered till near 
an hour after j when tliofe who entered his chamber 
found on the table fomc letters diretled to the par- 
liament, to the geneial, and U) the olfiotir who 
had attended him All night he travelled through 
the foreft, and arrived next day at 'I’itchfjeld, a feat 
of the earl of Southampton’s where the coumefu 
dowager refided, a woman of honour, to whom 
the king knew he might fafely entruft his perfon. 
Before he arrived at this place, he had gone to the 
fca-coaft ; and expreffed great anxiety, that a fiiip 
which he feemed to look for, had not arrived ; and 
thence, Berkeley and Leg, who were not in the 
fecret,_ conjeaured, that his intention was to tranf- 
port himfelf beyond fea. 

The king co^ld not hope to remain long con- 

flies to the cealed at Titchfield : What meafure fliould next be 
embraced was the queftion. In the neighbourhood 

' Chrendon, vol. v. p. 76. ' Ruth. vol. viii. p. 871. 
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lay the ifle of Wight, of which Hammond was go- chap. 
vernor. This man was entirely dependent on 
Cromwel. At his recommendation he had married 1647. 
a daughter of the famous Hampden, who, during 
his lifetime, had been an intimate friend of Crom- 
wel’s, and whofe memory was ever refpefted by 
him. Thefe circumllances were very unfavourable : 

Yet, becaufe the governor was nephew to Dr. Ham- 
mond, the king’s favourite chaplain, and had ac- 
quired a good charadler in the army, it was thought 
proper to have recourfe to him, in the prefent exi- 
gence, when no other rational expedient could be 
thought of. Afhburnhara and Berkeley were dif- 
patched to the ifland. They bad orders not to in- 
form Hammond of the place where the king was 
concealed, till they had firft obtained a promife 
from him not to deliver up his majelty, though fche 
parliament and the army (hould require him } but to 
reftore him to his liberty, if he could not proteffc 
him. This promife, it is evident, would have 
been a very flender fecurity : Yet even without ex- 
ading it, Alhburnhain, imprudently, if not trea- 
cheroufly, brought Hammond to Titchfield ; and 
the king was obliged to put himfelf in his hands, 
and to attend him to Carilbroke-caftle in the ifle of 
Wight, where, though received with great deraon- 
ftrations of refpeft and duty, he was in reality a 
prifoner. 

Lord Clarendon' is politive, that the king, 
when he fled from Hamplon-court, had no inten- 
tion of going to this ifland ; and indeed all the cir- 
cumltances of that hiftorian*s narrative, which we 
have here followed, ftrongly favour this opinion. But 
there remains a letter of Charles’s to the earl of 
Laneric, fecretary of Scotland, in which he plainly 
intimates, that that meal'ure was voluntarily em- 
braced; and even infinuates, that, if he had thought 
proper, he might have been in Jerfey or any other 
' r. 79, 80, Seti, 
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CHAP, place of lafety Peihaps, he ftill confided in the 
promifes of the generals ; and flattered himfelf, that 
jfi47. if he were removed from the fury of the agitators, 
by which his life was immediately threatened, they 
would execute what they had fo often promifed in 
his favour. 

Whatever may be the truth in this matter j for 
it is impoflible fully to afeettain the truth ; Charles 
‘ never took a weaker ftep, nor one more agreeable to 
Cromwel and all his enemies. He was now lodged 
in a place, removed from his partifans, at the dif- 
pofal of the army, whence it would be very dlfH« 
cult to deliver him, either by force or artifice. And 
though it was always in the power of Cromwel, 
whenever he pleafed, to have fent him thither j yet 
fuch a meafure, without the king’s confent, would 
have been very invidious, if not attended with fome 
danger. That the king fliould voluntarily throw 
himfelf into the fnare, and thereby gratify his im- 
placable perfecutors, was to them an incident pecu- 
liarly fortunate, and proved in the ilTuc very fatal 
to him. 

Cromwel being now entirely mailer of the par- 
liament, and free from all anxiety with regard to 
the cuftody of the king’s perfon, applied himfelf 
ferioufly to quell thofe dilbrders in the army, which 
he hiralelf had fo artfully railSd, and fo fuccefsfully 
employed againll both king and parliament. In 
order to engage the troops into a rebellion againft 
their mailers, he had encouraged an arrogant fpirit 
among the inferior officers and private men ; and 
the camp, in many relpcfts, cauied more the ap- 
pearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. 
The troops themfelves were formed into a kind of 
republic ; and the plans of imaginary republics, for 
the fettlement of the Hate, were every day the topics 
of convtrfation among thefe armed legillators. 
Royalty it was agreed to abolilh : Nobility mult be 

• Se« note [D} at tke end of the volume. 
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let afide : Even all ranks of men be levelled j and chap. 
an univerfal equality of property, as well as of , 
power, be introduced among the citiisens. The 1647. 
faints, they faid, were the fait of the earth ; An en- 
tire parity had place among the ele£t : And, by the 
fame rule, that the apoftlcs were exalted from the 
inoft ignoble profeffions, the meanell centinel, if en- 
lightened by the Spirit, was entitled to equal regard 
with the greateft commander. In order to wean 
the foldiers from thefe licentious maxims, Cromwel 
had ilTued orders for difeontinuing the meetings of 
the agitators ; and he pretended to pay entire obe- 
dience to the parliament, whom, being now fully 
reduced to fubjeftion, he purpofed to make, for the 
future, the inftruments of his authority. But the 
Levellers t for fo that party in the army was called, 
having experienced the fweets of dominion, would 
not fo eafily be deprived of it. They fecretly con- 
tinued their meetings: They afferted, that their 
ofScers, as much as any part of the church or ftaie, 
needed reformation : Several regiments joined in 
feditious renionftrances and petitions''. Separate 
rendezvoufes were concerted : And every thing 
tended to anarchy and confufion. But this difletn- 
per was foon cured by the rough, but dexterous, 
hand of Cromwel. He chofe the opportunity of 
a review, that he might dil'play the greater boldnefs 
and fpread the terror the wider. I-Ie feized the 
ringleaders before their companions ; Held in the 
field a council of war ; Shot one mutineer inftantly : 

And (truck fuch dread into the reft, that they pre- 
fently threw down the fymbols of fedition, which 
they had difplayed, and thenceforth returned to 
their wonted difcipline and obedience** 

Cromwex. had great deference for the counfels 
of Ireton ; a man who, having grafted the foldier 
on the lawyer, the ftatefman on the faint, had 

Ruflx. voL viiii. p. 845. 859. 
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c n A p* ado{)tcd fuch principles as were fitted to introduce 
the levereft tyranny, while they feeraed to encourage 
J647. the moil unbounded licence in human focicty. 
Fierce in his nature, though probably fmeere in his 
intentions, he purpofed by arbitrary power to eila- 
blifli liberty, and, in profeciition of his imagined 
religious pnrpofes, he thought himfelf difpenfed 
from all the ordinary rules of morality by which 
inferior mortals muft allow themfelves to be go- 
verned. From his fuggeftion, Cromwel lecretly 
called at Windfor a council of the chief officers, in 
order to deliberate concerning the fettlement of (he 
nation, and the future difpofal of the king's perfon''. 
In this conference, which commenced with devout 
prayers, poured forth by Cromwel himfelf, and 
other infpired perfons (for the officers of this army 
received infpiration with their commiffion), was firft 
opened the daring and unheard-of counfel, of bring, 
ing the king to juftice, and of punifliing by a ju- 
dicial fentence, their fovercign, for his pretended 
tyranny and mal-adminiftration. While Charles 
lived, even though refirained to the clofeft prifon, 
confpiracies, they knew, and infurrcftious would 
never be wanting in favour of a prince, who was fo 
extremely revered and beloved by his own party, 
and whom the nation in general began to regard 
with great affeflion and compaffion. To murder 
him privately was expofed to the imputation of in- 
jufticeaiid cruelty, aggravated by the bafenr-fs o£ 
fuch a crime ; and every odious epithet of T rnHor 
and AJfaJfm would, by the general voice ot man- 
kind, be indifputably aferibed to the aftors in fuch 
a villany. Some unexpeded procedure niufl. be at- 
tempted, which would aftonilh the world by its no- 
velty, would bear the feihblatvce of juftice, and 
w oukl cover its barbarity by the audacioufnefs Of 
‘the enterprife. Striking in with the fanatical no- 

r dorepdc'i], vol. v, p, 52. 
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tions of the eniire equality of mankind, it would chap. 
enfure the devoted obedience of the army, and _ 

I’erve as a fjeneral engagement againft the royal fa- ,6^7, 
mily, whom, by their open and united deed, they 
would fo heinoufly alFroni and injure \ 

This meafure, therefore, being fecretly refolved 
on, it was requllite, by degrees, to make the par- 
liament adopt it, and to condufl: them from vio- 
lence to violence, till this laft aft of atrocious ini- 
quity fhould feem in a' manner wholly inevitable. 

The king, in order to remove thofe fears and jea- 
loufies, which were perpetually pleaded as realbns 
for every invafion of the conftitution, had offered, 
by a radfage fent from Carifbroke-caftle, to refign, 
during his own life, the power of the militia and 
the nomination to all the great offices ; provided 
that, after his demife, theie prerogatives fhould 
revert to the crown*. But the parliament afted 
entirely ae victors and enemies ,* and, in all their 
iranfaftions with him, payed no longer any regard 
to equity or reafon. At the infligation of the inde- 
pendents and army, they neglefted this offer, and 
framed four projjofals, which they lent him as pre- 
liminaries } and, before they would deign to treat, 
they demanded his pofitivc aflent to all of them. 

By one, he was required to inveft the parliament 
with the military pov/ ;r for twenty years, together 
with an authority to levy whatever money fliould be 
neceffary for exocifing it: And even after the 
twenty years fliould be clapfed, they referved a right 
of refuming the fame authority, whenever they 


* The foUovviag vva* a favourite text amdng the enthufiafts 
of that age! “ Let the h'gh piaiTcs of God be in the mouths of 
“ his faints, and a two fold fvvoid in their hands, to execute vea- 
ance upon the heathen and puniihment upon the people ; to 
“ bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of 
“ iron } to execute ujjon them the judgments written ! This hp- 
“ nour have all his faints.” Pfalm cidix. vcr. 6. 7, 8, 9, Hugh 
Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, pleached frequently upon 
this text. ■ Rufh. vol. viii. p. 88u. 
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CHAP, (hould declare the fafety of the hingdom to require 
it, By the fecond, he was to tecal all his proda- 
1647. mations and declarations againft the pnrliauinnt, 
and acknowledge that aflembly to have taken anus 
in their jufl. and neceflary defence. By the third, 
he was to annul all the a£ts, and void all the pa« 
tents of peerage, which had pafled the great feal, 
fince it had been carried from London by lord- 
keeper Littleton ; and at the fame time, renounce 
for the future the power of malting peers without 
confent of parliament. By the fourth, he gave the 
two houfes power to adjourn as they thought pro- 
per : A demand feemingly of no great importance ; 
but contrived by the independents, that they might 
be able to remove the parliament to places where it 
iliould remain in perpetual fubjeflion to the army \ 
»«48. - J’he king regarded the pretenfion as unufual and 
exorbitant, that he ihould make fuch conccflions, 
while not fecure of any fettlemcnt; and (hould 
blindly truft his enemies for the conditions which 
they were afterwards to grant him. He required, 
therefore a perfonal treaty with the parliament, 
and delired, that all the terms on both fidcs ftiuuld 
be adjufted, before any conceffion, on either fide, 
would be iniifted on. The republican party in the 
houfe pretended to takefireatthis anfwerj and openly 
inveighed, in violent terms , againft the perfon and' 
government of the king; whofe name, hitherto, 
had commonly, in all debates, been mentioned 
with feme degree of reverence. Ireton, feeming 
to fpeak the fenfe of the army, under the appella- 
tion of many thoufand godly men, who had ven- 
tured their lives in defence of the parliament, faid, 
that the king, by denying the four bills, had re- 
fufed fafety and proteftion to his people ; that their 
obedience to him was but a reciprocal duty for his 
proteftion of them ; and that, as he had failed on 


his 


*' Clarendon, vol, v, p. 88. 
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his part, they were freed from all obligations to al- 
iegianre, and mull fettle the nation without con- 
fulting any longer fo inilguidcd a prince Crom- 
wel, after giving an ample charaOer of the valour, 
good affeftions, and godlincfs of the army, fub- 
joined, that it was expedlcd the patliament ihould 
guide and defend the kingdom by their own power 
and refolutions, and not accuftom the people any 
longer to expeft fafeiy and government from an ob- 
ftinafe man, whofe heart God had hardened ; that 
thofe who at the expcnce of their blood had hither- 
to defended the parliament from fo many dangers, 
would ftill continue, with fidelity and courage, to 
protefl: them againft all oppofition in this vigorous 
meafure. “ Teach them not,” added he, “ by your 
“ neglefting your own fafety and that of the king- 
dom (in which theirs too is involved), to imagine 
“ themfelves betrayed, and their interefls aban- 
“ doned to the rage and malice of an irreconcileable 
“ enemy, whom, for your fake, they have dared 
“ to provoke. Beware, C and at thofe words he 
laid his hand on his fword,) beware, left defpair 
“ caufe them to feek fafety by foine other means 
“ than by adhering to you, who know not how to 
” confult your own fafety Such arguments 
prevailed, though ninety-one members had ftill the 
courage to oppofe. It was voted that no more ad- 
dreffes be made to the king, nor any letters or mef- 
- fages be received from him ; and that it be treafon 
for any one, without leave of the two houfes, to 
have any intercourfe with him. The lords con- 
curred in the fame ordinance'. 

By this vote of non-addrefles, (fo it was called) 
the king was in reality dethroned, and the whole 
conftitution formally overthrown. So violent a 
meafure was fupported by a declaration of the com* 

' Cl. Walker, p. 70. '• Idem, ibid. 

* RuIL.vjol. viii. p. 965. 967. 
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CHAP* mens no lefs violent. The blackcft calumnies were 
there thrown upon the king ; fuch as, even in their 
1648. famous remon(tr.mcc, they thought piopcr to omit, 
as incredible and extravagant : Tlie poilbning of 
his father, the betraving of Rochelle, the conniv- 
ing of the Irifli maffacie^ By blafling his fame, 
had that injury been in their power, they formed a 
very proper prelude to the executing of violence on 
his perfon. 

No fooner had the king refufed his aflent to the 
four bills, than Hammond, by orders from the 
army, removed all his fervants, cut off his coire- 
fpondence with his friends, and fhut him up in dole 
conhnement. The king alterwaids lliewed to fir 
Philip Warwick a decrepid old man, who, he faid, 
was employed to kindle his fire, and was the heft 
• company he enjoyed, during leveral months that 
this rigorous confinement lalted ®. No ainufement 
was allowed him, nor fociety, which might relieve 
his anxious thoughts : To be fpcedily poifoned or 
affaffinated was the only profpefl: which he had every 
moment before his eyes: For he entertained no 
appreheufion of a judicial fentence and execution j 
an event of which no hiftory hitherto furnifhed an 
example. Meanwhile, the parliament was very in- 
dulliious in publilbiug, from time to time, the in- 
telligence which they received from Hammond ; 
how cheerful the king was, how pleafed with every 
one that approached him, how farisfied in his pre- 
fent condition : As if the view of fuch benignity 
and conftancy had not been more proper to inflame, 
than allay, the general compaffion of the people. 
The great fource whence the king derived conlb- 
lation amidfl; all his calamities, was undoubtedly 
religion j a principle which in him feems to have 
contained nothing fierce or gloomy, nothing which 

•' ILulh. 7ol. viii. p. gc)8. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 93. 

* Warwick, p. 329. ' i> Rufli. vol. viii, p. 989. 
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etiragcd him Again his atlverfaries, or tcvilfic'd him chap. 
with the difmal profpefl of futurity. While every , ^ 

thing around him bore a hodile afpeft ; while friends, 164s. 
family, relations, whom he paffioualely loved, were 
placed at a didance, and unable to fervc him ; he 
repofed himfelf with confidence in the arms of that 
Being who penetrates and fuftains all nature, and 
whole feverilies, if received with piety and refigna- 
tion, he regarded as the furefl: pledges of unexhauft'- 
ed favour. 


The parliament and army, meanwhile, enjoyed •‘'‘■cond 
not in tranquillity that power which they had ob- 
tained with fo much violence and injuftice. Com- 
binations and (ionfpiracies, they were fenfible, were 
every where forming around them ; and Scotland, 
whence the king’s caufe had received the firft fatal_ 
difaller, feemed now to promife its fupport and 
adi dance. 


Before the furrender of the king’s perfon at Now- 
cadle, and much more fince rhat event, the lubjedls 
of difeontent had been daily niuliiplying between 
the two kingdoms. The independents, who began to 
prevail, took all occafions of mortifying the Scots, 
whom the prelbyterians looked on with the greateft 
aft'edlion and veneration. When the Scottifli com- ' 


milfioners, who, joined to a committee of Englilli 
lords and commons, had managed the war, wete 
feady to depart, it was propofed iu parliament to 
give them thanks for their civilities and good offices. 
The independents infided, that the words Goad offices 
fliould be {truck out ; and thus the whole brotherly 
fricudfliip and intimate alliance with the Scots re- 
Iblved iifelf into an acknowledgment of their being 
well-bred gentlemen. 

The advance of the army fo London, the fub- 
jeftioii of the parliament, the feizing of the king at 
Iluldenby, his confinement in CariilDroke-caltle; 
were fo many blows fenfibly felt by that nation, as 
t hfeateniiig the final 'overthrow of prelbytery, to which 
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they were fo paffionately devoted. The covenant 
was profanely called, in the houfe of commons, an 
almanac out of date ‘ ; and that impiety, though 
complained of, had paffed uncenfured. inflcad of 
being able to determine and cllablifli orthodoxy by 
the fword and by penal ftatutes, they faw the fefta- 
rian army, who were abfolute mailers, claim an un- 
bounded liberty of confcieiice, which the preiby- 
terians regarded with the utmoft abhorrence. All 
the violences put on the king they loudly blamed, as 
repugnant to the covenant, by which they flood en- 
gaged to defend his royal perfon. And thofe very 
aftions of which they themfelves had been guilty, 
they denominated treafon and rebellion, when exe- 
cuted by an oppofite party. 

The earls of Loudon, I/auderdale, and Laneric, 
"who were fent to London, protelled againft the four 
bills ; as containing too great a diminution of the 
king’s civil power, and providing no fecurity for re- 
ligion. They complained, that notwithftanding this 
pioteftation, the bills were Hill infilled on } contrary 
to the folemn league, and to the treaty between the 
two nations. And when they accompanied the 
Englilh commillioners to the ifle of Wight, they fe- 
cretly formed a treaty with the king, for arming 
Scotland in his favour 

Three parties, at that time, prevailed in Scot- 
land : The Royaltjis, who infilled upon the rcllora- 
tion of the king’s authority, without any regard to 
religious feds or tenets : Of thefe Monirofe, though 
abfent, was regarded as the head. The Rigid 
frejbytcria?is, who hated the king, even more than 
they abhorred toleration ; and who determined to 
give him no alTillance, till he Ihould fubferibe the 
covenant : Thefe were governed by Argyle. The 
Moderate prcjbyterians, who endeavoured to recon- 
cile the interells of religion and of the crown, and 

* Cl. Walker, p, 80. Clatendon, vol. y. p. loi. 
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hoped, by fupportmg the prcfbytcrian party in Eng- c n a p. 
land, to fupprefs the fe6Varianarmy,andtoreinftate ^ 
the pailiament, as well as the king, in their juft 
freedom and authority : The two brothers, HarniU 
ton and Laneric, were leaders of this party. 

When Pendennis caftle was furrendered to the 
parliamentary army, Hamilton, who then obtained 
bis liberty, returned into Scotland ; and being ge- 
neroufly determined to remember ancient favours, 
more than recent injuries, he immediately em- 
braced, with zeal and fuccefs, the proteclion of the 
royal caufe. He obtained a vote from the Scottilh 
parliament to arm 40,000 men in fupporl of the 
king’s authority, and to call over a conftderable 
body under Monro, who commanded the Scottilh 
forces in Ulfter. And though he openly protefted, 
that the covenant was the foundation of all his flieS^ 
fures, he fecretly entered into correfpondence with 
the Englilh royalifts, fir Marmaduke Langdale and 
fir Philip Mufgrave, who had levied conftderable 
forces in the north of England. 

The general aifembly, who fat at the fame time, 
and was guided by Argyle, dreaded the confequence 
of thefe ineafures, and forefaw that the oppofite 
party, if fuccefsful, would effc£): the reftoration of 
monarchy, without the eftablilhment of prelbytery, 
in England. To join the king before he had fub- 
feribed the covenant was, in their eyes, to reftore 
him to his honour befoie Chrift had obtained his * ; 
and they thundered out anathemas againft every one 
who paid obedience to the parliament. Two fu- 
preme independent judicatures were erefted in the 
kingdom ; one threatening the people with damna- 
tion and eternal torments ; the other with imprifon- 
ment, banilliment, and military execution. The 
people were diftrafted in their choice ; and the ar- 
mament of Hamilton’s party, though feconded by 


* Whitlocke, p. 305, 
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c ri A i'. all llie civil power, went on bul flowly. 'I lie lo-^ . 
alills lie wonlil not :>a yet allow lo join bini, lofl he 
1648. ini^jlit p,ive ollence to the ccclefialtical parly; 
though he leci'itlv pioiniled them tuifl ainl piefer- 
nieiit as Ibou as his army fliould advance into Ihig- 
land. 

■\^'h!LE the Scots wc-ie making pieparations for 
the imafioa of England, cveiy pail of th.it king- 
dom w.is agitated nilh tumults, infiiiieftions, con- 
IpimuLS, difcomenis. It is leldom that the people, 
gain any thing by revolutions in government ; bc- 
caufe the new fettlemcnt, jealous and infecure, muft 
commonly be fuppoued with more expence and 
feverity than the old; But on no ociafion was the 
truth of this maxim more fenfibly felt, than in the 
prelent fituation of England. Complaints againft 
‘■-ihc-ojiprcflion of fliip-money, againft the tyranny 
of the ftar-chamber, had rouled the people to arms: 
And having gained a complete vi6toiy over the 
crown, they found themfelves loaded with a mul- 
tiplicity of taxes, formerly uuknowu ; and fcarcely 
an appeal ance of law and liberty remained in the 
adminillration. The prefbyterians, who had chiefly 
fuppoited the war, were enraged to find the prize, 
jufl when it feemed within their reach, fnatched 
by violence from them. The royalilts, difappoinlcd 
in their espcclations, by the cruel tieatment which 
the king now received from the army, were flrougly 
animated to reftoic him to liberty, and to recover 
the advantages which they had unfortunately loft. 
All orders of men were inflamed with indignation 
at feeing the military pievail over the civil power, 
and king and parliament at once reduced to fub- 
jeftion by a mercenaiy army. Many peifons of 
family and diftindion had, from the beginning of 
the war, adhered to the parliament : But all thefe 
wore, by the new paity, deprived of authority; 
and every oflico was entrufted to the mod ignoble 
part of the nation, A bafe populace exalted abovo 

their 
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their fupetlors ; Ilvpncrltes exerdfinc; iniquity nn- c 
ckr the vizor of religion •- "J’liefe circunillanrcs pro- 
luifed not much liberty or lenity to the peoi)lc ; and 
thcfe were now found united in the fame ufurped 
and illegal adminiflralion. 

Though the whole nation feenicd to combine in 
their hatred of military tyranny, the ends which fhe 
feveral parties purfucd were fo difierent, that little 
concert wasoblerved in their iiifurredions. Lang- 
horne, Poycr, and Powel, prelliyterian officers, who 
commanded bodies of troops in Wales, were the 
firft that declared themfelves ; and they drew toge- 
ther a confiderable army in thofe parts, which were 
extremely devoted to the royal caufe. An infur- 
redion was raifed in Kent by young Hales and the 
earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, fir Charles Lucas, 
fir George Lifle, excited commotions in EJl’ew* 
The earl of Holland, who had feveral times changed 
fides fince the commencement t»f the civil wars, 
endeavoured to aflemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret 
caftle in Yorkffiire was furprifed by Maurice, l.ang- 
dale and Mufgrave weie in arms, and mafterb of 
Berwic and Carlifle in the north. 

WHAt feemed theraoli; dangerous circumftance, 
the general fpirit of difeontent had (i-ized the*fleet. 
Seventeen lliips, lying in the mouth of the river, de. 
dared for fhe king ; and, putting Rainfborow, their 
admiral, afhore, failed over to IloIIaiid, where the 
prince of Wales took the command of them'". 

The Englilh royalifts exclaimed loudly againft 
Plamiltf'n’s delays, which they .attributed to a re- 
fined policy in the Scots ; as if their intentions were, 
that all the king’s pauy fiiould be firft fiipprelTed, 
and the viclory remain folcly to the jn-eflryterians. 
Hamilton, with better reafou, complained of the 
precipitate humour of the Englifli royalifts, who, by 


™ Clarendon, vnl. v. p. 137, 
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CHAP, their ill-timed infiuTcftions, forced him to march 
^ his army before his levies were completed, or his 
1648. preparations in any forwardnefs. 

No commotions beyond a tumult of the appren- 
tices, which was foon fuppiefled, w'cre tailed in 
London : The terror of the army kept the citizens 
in fubjeftion. The parliament was fo overawed, 
that they declared the Scots to be enemies, and all 
who joined them traitors. Ninety members, liow- 
J ever, of the lower houfe had the courage to diffent 

from this vote. 

Cromwel, and the military council prepared 
themfelves with vigour and conduft for defence. 
The eftablifhment of the army was at this time 
26,000 men ; but by enlifting fupernumeraries, the 
regiments were greatly augmented, and commonly 
■^nftfted of more than double their Rated comple- 
ment". Colonel Horton full attacked the revolted 
tioops in Wales, and gave them a confiderable de- 
feat, The remnants ol the vanquiflied threw thera- 
felves into Pembroke, and were thcie clofely be- 
/ fieged, and foon after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert 
was oppofed to Laugdale and Mufgravc in the 
north, and gained advantages over them. Sir 
Michael Liveley defeated the earl of Holland at 
Kingfton, and, purfuing his victory, look him pri- 
fouer at St. Neots, Fait fax, having routed the 
Kentiflr royalills at Maidftone, followed the broken 
army : And when they joined the royalifts of Eflex, 
and threw themfelves into Colchcller, he laid fiege 
to that place, which defended itfelf to the lafl. ex- 
tremity. A new fleet was manned, and feni out 
under the command of Waiwic, to oppofe the re- 
volted (hips, of which the prince had taken the 
command. 

While the forces were employed in all quarters, 
the parliament regained its liberty, and began to 
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aQ: with its wonted courage and fpirlt. The mem- chap, 
bers, who had withdrawn, from terror of the army, 
returned ; and infuilng boldnefs into their conipa- 1648. 
nions, reftored to the prclbyieiiui party the afeend- 
ant which it had formerly loll. The eleven im- 
peached members were recalled, and the vote, by 
which they were expelled, was reverfed. The vote 
too of non-addrefles was repealed ; and commiffion- 
ers, five peers and ten commoners, were fent to 
Newport, in the ifle of Wight, in order to treat 
with the king". He was allowed to fummon fe- 
veral of his fiiends and old counfellors, that he 
might have their advice in this important tranfac- 
tion The theologians, on both fides, armed with 
their fyllogifms and quotaiions, attended as auxilia- 
ries By them the flame had firfl been raifed ; 
and their appearance was but a bad prognoftie^e#' 
hs extinSiioa. Any osher iafirumsnis feemed better 
adapted for a treaty of pacification. 

When the king prefented himfelf to this com- 18th sepu 
pany, a great and fenfible alteration was reraaiked Newport! 
in his afpeft, from what it appeared the year before, 
when he refided at Hampton-court. The moment 
his fervants had been removed, he had laid afide all 
care of his perfon, and had allowed his beard and 
hair to grow, and to hang dilhevelled and ncglefled. 

His hair was become almoll entirely grey j either 
from the decline of years, or from that load of 
Ibrrows, under which he laboured, and which, 
though borne with conftancy, preyed inwardly on 
his lenfiblc and tender mind. His friends beheld 
with compaffion, and peihaps even his enemies, 
that grey and dif crowned head, as he himfelf terms 
it, in a copy ol verfes, which the truth of the fenti- 
inent, rather than any elegance of expreflion, ren- 
ders very pathetic Having in vain endeavoured 

o Claienclon, vol. v. p. 180. Sir Edwai-d Walker’s perfed 
copies, p. 6. r ibid p. 8. 1 Ibid, p. 8. 38. 
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CHAP, by courage to defend his throne from his armed 
adverfaries, it lunv behoved him, by icafoning and 
164S. perluafion, to fave fotnc fragments oi it Ircnn ihd’e 
peaceful and no Iris iniplacai)lc. negotiators. 

The vigour of the king’s mind, noiwitliflanding 
the feeming decline of his body, In re a]i| 5 earcd un- 
broken and undccaycd. 'The pailiami-ntaiy com- 
miffiouers would allow none of his counlel to be 
prefent, and refufed to enter into icafoning with any 
but himfelf. He alone, during the tvanlaflions of 
two months, was obliged to maintain the argument 
againlt fifteen mtn ol the greatefl parts and capa- 
city in both houles ; and no advantage was ever ob- 
tained over him 'J his was the Icene, above all 
others, in which he was qualified to excel. A 
quick conception, a cultivated underftanding, a 
./dialle elocution, a dignified manner ; by thel’e ac- 
compliflnnents he triumphed in all diCcuHions of 
cool and temperate lealbiiing. The kin^ is much 
changed, faid the earl of Salifbury to fir Philip 
Warwic: He is extremely improved of hie. No, 
replied fir Philip ; he •was always fo : Jiut you are 
now at laji fcJiftblc of it'. Sir Henry Vane, dif- 
courfing with his fellow'-commiffiouers, diew an ar- 
gument from the king’.s uncommon abilities, why 
the terms of pacification muft be rendered more 
ftrid and rigid Bui Charles’s capacity Ihone not 
equally in atfion as in reafoning. 

The firft point, infilled on by the parliamentary 
commiffioners, was the king’s recalling all his 
proclamations and declarations againft the parlia- 
ment, and the acknowledging that they had taken 
arms in their own defence. He frankly oflered 
the foimer conceffion ; but long fcrupled the lat- 
ter, The falfehood, as well as indignity, of that 
acknowledgment, begat in his breall an extreme re- 

* Htrbert’s Memoirs, p. 72. « Warwick, p. 324. 

“ Clarendon. Sir Edward Walker, p. 319. 
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luftance tigninfl it. Tho Ling hnd no lioubt, in c a i'< 
fomc partiLiilurs of moment, invailcil, irom a loeni- 
ing jiccelliiy, tin* piivilcgts ol his people: Bur 164a. 
having renouncet.1 ail claim (o tlicib iilnrpetl po'vers, 
having confcUbvl his errors, and having rcpaiied 
every bieach in iho conllitutiou, and even tn'dled 
new ramparls in order to feciire it ; he coultl no 
longer, at the coinmenccineni of the war, be re- 
preienfed as the aggn-iror. However it might be 
pretended, that tiie tormcr difplay of his arbitrary 
inclinations, or rather his monarchial piinciples, 
rendered an oflenfive or preventive w.ir in the pat- 
lianient prudent and reafonable; it could never, 
in any propriety of fpeecb, make it be termed 
a defenfivc one. But the parliament, fcnlible 
that the letter of the law condemned them 
as rebels and traitors, deemed this point ahib< 
lutely neceflary for their future fecurity ; And 
the king, finding that peace could be obtained on 
no other terms, at lalt yielded to it. He only 
entered a proteft, which was admitted ; that no 
concefi'jon made by him Ihould be valid, unlcfs 
the whole treaty of pacification were conclud- 
ed 

Hij agreed that the parliament Ihould retain, 
during the term of twenty years, the power over the 
militia and army, and that of levying what money 
they pleafed for their fupport. He even yielded 
to them the right of refuming, at any time after- 
V'arJs, this authority, whenever they Qiould de- 
clare iuch a refumption neceflary for public Idfety. 

In elFeft, the important power of the fword was for 
ever ravilhed from him and his fucceflbrs *. 

He agreed, that all the great offices, during 
twenty years, fliould be filled by both hotiles of 
parliament He relinquilhecl to them the entire 
government of Ireland, and the conduct of the war 

S' Walker, p. rr, li. *4. * Ibiil. p. 51. ribiti p. 78. 
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CHAP, there He renounced the power of the wards, 
and accepted of 1 00,000 pounds a year, in lieu of 
it He acknowledged the validity of their great 
feal, and gave up his own ^ He abandoned the 
•' power of creating peers without confent of parlia- 
ment. And he agreed, that all the debts contrafted 
in order to fupport th., war againfl him, fhould be 
paid by the people. 

So great were the alteiations made on the Eng- 
lifli conditutlon by this treaty, that the king faid, 
not without reafon, that he had been more an ene- 
my to his people by tltefe conceflions, could he 
have prevented them, than by any other aflion of 

his life. _ 

Of all the demands of the parliament, Charles 
refufed only two. Though he relinquiflied almoft 
"cTtry power of the crown, he would neither give 
up his friends to pnmfhment, nor defert what he 
efteeraed his religious duty. The fevere repent- 
ance, which he had undergone, for abandoning 
Strafford, had, no doubt, conhrmed him in the 
refolution never again to be guilty of a like error. 
His long folitude and fevere alHiftions had contri- 
buted to rivet him the more in thofe religious prin- 
ciples, which had ever a confiderable influence over 
him. His defire, however, of finifliing an accom- 
modation induced him to go as far in both thefe 
particulars, as be thought apy-wife confiftent with 
lus duty. 

The eftates of the royalifts being, at that time, 
almoft entirely under fequeftration, Charles, who 
could give them no proteftion, confented that they 
fhould pay fuch compofitions as they and the par- 
liament could agree on j and only begged that they 
might be made as moderate as poffible. He had 
not the difpofal of offices ; and it feemed but a 
fmall facrifice to confent, that a certain number of 

* Walker, p. 45. ® Ibid. p. 69. 77. Ibid, p, 56. 68. 
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his friends ftiould be rendered incapable of pnblic ' 
employments '• But when the parliament de- 
manded a bill of attainder and banilhment againft 
feven perfons, the marquis of Newcaftle, lord 
Digby, lord Biron, fir Marmaduke LangJalc, fir 
Richard Granville, fir Francis Doddingion, and 
Judge Jenkins, the king abfolutely refufed compli- 
ance : Their baniHinient for a limited time he was 
willing to agree to 

Religion was the fatal point about which the 
diflerences had arifeii ; and of all others, it was the 
lead fufceptible of compofition or moderation be- 
tween the contending parties. The parliament in- 
fifted on the eflabliftiment of prefbytery, the fale of 
the chapter lands, the abolition of- all forms of 
prayer, and drift laws againd catholics. The king 
offered to retrench every thing which he did utrr 
edeem of apodolical inditution ; He was willing to 
abolilh archbilhops, deans, prebends, canons: He 
offered that the chapter larela Ihould be let at low 
leafes during ninety-nine years : He confented, that 
the prelent church government fljould continue dur- 
ing three years After that time, he required not 
that any thing diould be redored to bifliops but the 
power of ordination, and even that power to be ex- 
erciled by advice of the prefbyters k If the parlia- 
ment, upon the expiration of that period, dill infid- 
ed on their demand, all other branches of epifcopal 
jurifdiftion were abolilhed, and a new form of church 
government mud, by common confent, be cdablilh- 
ed. The book of common prayer he was willing to 
renounce, but required the liberty of ufing fome 
other liturgy in his own chapel A demand which, 
though feemingly reafonable, was pofitively refufed 
by the parliament. 

' Walker, p. 6 i, Ibi 4 .F> 91. 9^- •Ibid, 

p. 29. 49. ' Ibid, p, 6 ;, * Ibid. p. yj. 82. Eufh. 
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CHAP. In the difpuic on thcfc ariicKs, one i.'i not fur- 

.. pril’ed, that two of the parllainejuary theologians 

J64S, Ihould tell the king, 'Thai if he did not coifcnt to the 
utter abolition of eptfopacy^ he would be damned. 
But it is not wiihout fonie indignation that we read 
the following vote of tlie louls and commons : 
“ The houfes, out of thtir detellaiiou to that abo- 
“ ininable idolatry ufed in the inalV, do declare, 
“ that they cannot admit of, or conient unto, any 
“ fuch indulgence in-any law, as is de/iied by his 
“ raajefly, for exempting the queen and her family 
“ from the penalties to be enacled againfl; the exer- 
“ cife of the mafs The treaty of marriage, the 
regard to the queen’s fex and higli flation, even com- 
mon humanity; all confidcrations were undervalued, 
in comparifon of thtir bigoted prejudices 
■"^T was evidently the intcrell both of king and 
parliament, to Unifh thdr treaty iviik all expedition ; 
and endeavour, by their combined force, to refill, if 
poffible, the iifurping fury of the auny. It feemed 
even the interell ol the parliament, to leave in the 
king’s hand a coufiderable lliaic of authoiity, by 
which he might be enabled to piokfl them and him- 
felffrom fo dangeious an enemy. But the terms on 
which they infilled were fo rigorous, that the king, 
feaiing no worfe from the niott implacable cncmiesi 
was in no hafte to come to a conclufion. And fo 
great was the bigotry on both fidts, that they were 
willing to facrifice the greatell civil interells, rather 
than relinquifli the moll minute of their theological 
contentions. Froin thefe caufes, alfilled by the arti- 
fice of the independents, the treaty was fpun out to 
fuch a length, that the invafions and infurredions 
were every where fubdued ; and the army had lei- 
fure to execute their violent and fatrguinary purpofes. 

Civil wni Hamu.ton, having entered England with a nu- 
merous, although undifciplined, arriiy, durft not 

l.rvffi.d. • ' ' , - 
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unite his forces with thofe of Langdale ; becaufc the c h a i*. 
Englilh royaliflvS had refufed to take the covenant ; ^ 

and the Sconifti prefbyterians, though engaged far 
the king, refufed to join them on any other terms. 

The two armies marched together, though at foine 
diftance ; nor could even the approach of the par- 
liamentary army, under Cromwel, oblige the cove- 
nanters to confult their own fafety, by aclofe union 
with the royalilts. When principles are fo abfurd 
and fo deftrudtive of human fociety, it may fafely be 
averred, that the more fincerc and the more difin- 
terefted they are, they only become the more ridicu- 
lous and more odious, 

CromwJ'L feared not to oppofe 8000 men, to the 
numerous armies of co,coo, commanded by Ha- 
milton and Langdale. He attacked the latter by 
furprife, near Prelton in Lancafhire '' ; and, thou'^' 
the royalifts made a brave refifttmce, yet, not being 
fuccoured in time by their confederates, they were 
almoft entirely cut in pieces, Hamilton was next 
attacked, put to rout, and pur. hied to Utoxeter, where 
he furrendered himlclf prifoner. Cromwel followed 
hi.s advantage ; and, marching into Scotland with a 
confideruble body, joined Argyle, who was alfo in 
arms j and, having fupprefl'ed Lauerir, Monro, and 
other moderate prelbyterians, he placed the power 
entirely in the hands of the violent party. The ec- 
clcfiaftical authority, exalted above the civil, exer- 
cifed the fevered vengeance on all who had a fliare 
in Hamilton’s engagement, as it was called ; nor 
could any of that party recover tnid, or even live in 
fafety, but by doing foleran and public penance for 
taking arms, by authority of parliament, in defence 
of their lawful fovereign. 

Thk chancellor Loudon, who had, at firft, 
countenanced Hamilton’s enterprife, being terrified 
with the. menaces of ihe clergy, had, fome time 
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c WAP. before, gone over to the other party ; and he now 
openly in the church, though invelled with the 
highefl: civil charafter in the kingdoni, did penance 
for his obedience to the parliament, which he termed 
a carnal felf fceking. He accom}>anied his penance 
with fo many tears, and fuch pathctical addrefles to 
the people for their piayers in this his uttermoU for- 
row and diftrel’s, that an univerfal weeping and la- 
mentation took place among the deluded audience*. 

The loan of great fums of money, often to the 
ruin of families, was exafted from all fuch as lay 
under any fufpicion of favouring the king’s party, 
though their condu£l had been ever fo inoffenfive. 
This was a device, fallen upon by the i uling party, 
in order, as they laid, to reach Heart Maligmnts 
Never, in this ifland, was known a more fevere and 
•adsitrary government, than was generally exercifed 
by the patrons of liberty in both kingdouts. 

The fiege of Colchefter leiminated in a manner 
no lefs unfortunate than Hamilton’s engagement, 
for the royal caufe. After fufl’eiing the utmofl. ex- 
tremities of famine, alter feeding on the vilcll ali- 
ments ; the garrifon defired, at laft, to capitulate, 
Fairfax required them to furrender at diferetion j 
and he gave fuch an explanation to thefc terms, as 
to referve to himfelf power, if he pleafed, to put 
them all inftanrly to the fword. The officers en-r 
deavoured, though in vain, to pevfuade the foldievs, 
by making a vigorous fally, to break through, at 
leaft to fell their lives as dear as poffible. They 
were obliged " to accept of the conditions offered ; 
and Fairfax, inlligated by Ireton, to whom Grom- 
wel, in his abfence, had configned over the govern-t 
ment of the paffive general, leized fir Charles Lucas 
and fir George Lille, apd refolved to make them 
‘ inllant facrifices to military juftice. This unufuaj 

feverity was loudly exclaimed againft by qll th^ 

* Whitlocke, p. 360. ® Guthry, “ i8th of Auguft. 
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prifoners. Lord.-Capel, fearlefs of danger, re- 
proached Ireton with it ; and challenged him, as 
they were all engaged in the fame honourable caufe, 
to exercife the fame impartial vengeance on all of 
them. Lucas was firft Ihot, and he himfelf gave 
orders to fire, with the fame alacrity as if he had 
commanded a platoon of his own foldiers. Lifle 
inftantly ran and kifled the dead body, then cheer>- 
fuUy prefented himfelf to a like fate. Thinlcing 
that the foldiers, deftined for his execution, Klood at 
too great a diftance, he called to them to qomc 
nearer : One of them replied, Fll •warrant you Jir^ 
•we'll hit you: He anfwered, fmiling, Friends, I 
have been nearer you whenyou have mijfed me. Thus 
perifhod this generous Ipirit, not lefs beloved for 
his modefty and humanity, than efteemed for his 
courage and military conduft. «— 

Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the king’s 
prefence, clothed in mourning for fir Charles Lu- 
cas ; that humane prince, fuddenly recollecting the 
hard fate of his friends, paid them a tribute, which 
none of his own unparalelled misfortunes ever ex- 
torted from him; He diflblved into a flood of 
tears 

By thefe multiplied fuccefles of the army, they 
had fubdued all their enemies; and none remained 
but the helplefs king and parliament, to oppofe 
their violent meafures. From Gromwel’s fuggef- 
tion, a remonftrance was drawn by the council of 
general officers, and fent to the parliament. They 
there complain of the treaty with the king j de- 
mand his punifhment for the blood fpUt during the 
war ; require a diflblution of the prefent .parlia- 
ment, ' and a more equal reprefemation fpr the 
future; and ail'ert, that, though fervants, th^ are 
entitled to reprefent thefe important points to their 
mafters, who are therafelves no better than fer- 
vants and truflees of the people. At the fame 
y Whidockc. 
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. time, they advanced with the army to Windfor, 
and fent colonel Eure to feize the king’s pcrfon at 
Newport, and convey him to Hurfl: cafUe in the 
neighbourhood, where he was detained in Arid 
confinement. 

This meafure being forefecn fonic time before, 
the king was exhorted to make his efcape, which 
was conceived to be very eafy : Bur, having given 
his word to the parliament not to attempt the re- 
covery of his liberty during the treaty, and three 
weeks after, he would not, by any perfuafion, be 
induced to hazard the reproach of violating that 
promife. In vain was it urged, that a promife 
given to the parliament could no longer be bind- 
ing ; fince they could no longer afford him pro- 
redion from violence, threatened him by other 
-perfons, to whom he was bound by no tie or en- 
gagement. The king would indulge no refinements 
of cafuillry, however plaufible, in fuch delicate fub* 
jeds; and was refolved, that what depredations 
foever fortune fliould commit upon him, flie never 
Ibould bereave him of his honour 
' Thb parliament loft not courage, notwithffanding 
the danger with which they W'ere fo nearly menaced. 
Though without any plan for refilling military nfurp- 
ations, they refolved to withftand them to the ui- 
termoft ; and rather to bring on a violent and vili- 
ble fubverfion of government, than lend their au- 
thority to'thofe illegal and fangninary meafures 
which wfere projeded. They fet afide the remon- 
ftraflee of the army, without deigning to anfwer it ; 
they voted the feizing of the king’s perfon to be 
without their .confenr, and fent a meflage to the ge- 
neral to know by what authority that enterprife 
had been executed ; and they iflued orders, that the 
army Ihould advance no nearer to London. 

Holli.?, the prefent leader of the prefbyteriansi 
was a mjfn of unconquerable intrepidity j and many 

" Col.Cooke'ii Memoirs, p. 174/ " Rvifli. -yol, viii. p. 1347. 
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others of that party fecondccl his magnanimou'! fpirit. c h a p. 
It was propofed by them, that the generals and , . 

principal officers ffiould, for their difobedience and 
ufurpations, be proclaimed traitois by the par- 


liament. 


But the pai liament was dealing with men who 
would not be frightened by Words, nor retarded by 
any fcrupulous delicacy. The generals, under the 
name of Fairfax (for he ftlll allowed them to eniploy 
his name), marched the army to London, and 
placing guards in Whitehall, the Meufe, St. James’s, 
Durham-houfe, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, 
furrounded the parliament with their hoftile arma- 


ments. 


The parliament, deflitute of all hopes of pre- Decem 6. 
vailing, retained, however, courage to refift. They Juigcl™** 
attempted, in the face of the army, to clofe theis- 
treaty with the king } and though they had formerly 
voted his conceffions with regard to the church and 
delinquents to be unfatisfaflory, they now took into 
confideration the final refolution with regard to the 
whole. After a violent debate of three days, it was 
carried, by a majority of 129 againft 8j, in the 
houfe of commons, that the king’s conceffions were 
a foundation for the houfes to proceed upon in the 
fettlement of the kingdom. 

Next day, when the commons were tomefeti 
colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had environed 
the houfe with two regiments, j and, direfted by lord 
Grey of Groby, he feized in the paffage forty-one 
members of the prefbyterian party, and fent them 
to a low room, which paffed by the appellation of 
bell ; whence they were afterwards carried to feveral 
inns. Above 1 60 members more were excluded ; 
and none were allowed to enter but the moft furious 


and the moft determined of the independents j and 
thefe exceeded not the number of fifty or fixty. 
This invaflon of the parliament commonly paffed 
K a under 
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chap, under the name of colmel Pride's purge fo much 
difpofed was the nation to make merry with the 
1648. dethroning of thofe members, who had violently 
arrogated the whole authority of government, and 
, ' deprived the king of bis legal prerogatives. 

The fubfequent proceedings of the parliament, if 
this diminutive affembly deferve that honourable 
name, retain not the lealt appearance of law, equity, 
or freedom. They inftantly reverfed the former 
vote, and declared the king's concefltons unfatisfac- 
tory. They determined, that no member, abfent 
at this laft vote, fliould be received, till he fub. 
feribed it as agreeable to his judgment. They re- 
newed their former vote of non-addrefles. And 
they committed to prifon fir William Waller, fir 
John Clotworthy, the generals Mafley, Brown, 
^opley, and other leaders of the prelbyterians. 
Thefe men by their credit and authority, whiclx 
was then very high, had, at the commencement of 
the war, fuppotted the parliament } and thereby 
prepared the way for the greatnefs of the prefent 
leaders, who, at that time, were of fmall account in 
the nation., 

The fecluded members having publifiied a paper, 
containing a narrative of the violence- which had 
been exercifed upon them, and a proteftatioo, that 
all a£ls were void, which from that time had been 
tranfafled in the honfe of commons j the remaining 
members encountered it with a 'declaration in which 
they pronounced it falfe, fcandalous, feditious, and 
tending to the deftruaion of the vifible and funda- 
mental governiaigjt of the kingdom. 

These fudden and violent revolutions held the 
whole nation in tenor and aftonilhment. Every 
man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the 
c^tention between thofe mighty powers which 
(fifputed for the fovereignty of the ftate. Many 
began to withdraw their efteas beyond fea; Fo- 
reigners 
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mgners fcrupied to give any credit to a people, fo c h a p. 
torn by doineftic faction, and oppreffed by mill- , ^ 
tary ufurpatlon; Even the internal commerce of 164® ‘ 
the kingdom began to ftagnaie. And in order to 
remedy thefe growing evils, the generals, in the 
name of the army, publiQjed a declaiation, in which 
they exprelled their refolution of fupporting law and 
juflice 

Thj^ more fo quiet the minds of men, the coan- 
cil of officers took into confideration a fcheme, called 
The agreement of the people ; being the plan of a 
republic, to be fubftiluted in the place of that go- 
vernment which th'^ had fo violently pulled in 
pieces. Many parts of this fcheme, for correfting 
the inequalities of the reprefentative, are plaufible j 
had the nation been difpofed to receive it, or had 
the army intended to irapofe it. Other parts are too 
perfeAfor human nature, and favour ftrongly of that 
fanatical fpirit fo prevalent throughout the king- 
dom. 

The height of all iniquity and fanatical extrava- 
gance yet remained ; the public trial and execution 
of their fovereign. To this period was every mea- 
fure precipitated by the zealous independents. The 
parliamentary leaders of that parly had intended, 
that the army, themfelves, ffiould execute that dar- 
ing enterprife ; and they deemed fo irregular and 
lawlefs a deed heft fitted to fuch irregular and law- 
lefs inftruments'. But the generals were too wife 
to load themfelves fingly with the infamy which, 
they knew, mull attend an aftion fo (hocking to 
the general fentiraents of mankind. The parlia- 
ment, they were refolved, (hould ftiare with them 
the reproach of a meafure which was thought re- 
quifite for the advancement of their common ends 
of lafety and ambition. In the houfe of commons, 
therefore, a committee was appointed to bring in a 

S Ru(l». vol viii. p. 1364, . -‘.Wliitlockc. 
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charge againft the king. On their report a vote 
paJTed, declaring it treafon in a king to levy war 
againft his parliament, and appointing a Hioii 
Court of Ju&lici; to try Charles for this new in- 
vented tieafon. This vote was fent up to the houfe 
of peers. 

The houfe of peers, during the civil wars, had, 
all along, been of fniall account ; but it had lately, 
lince the king’s fall, become totally contemptible ; 
and very few members would fubmit to the morti- 
fication of attending it. It happened, that day, to 
be fuller than ufual, and they wete affcmbled, to the 
number of fixteen. Without one diflenfing voice, 
and almoft without deliberation, they inftanlly rejefl- 
ed the vote of the lower houfe, and adjourned them- 
felves for ten days ; hoping that this delay would be 
"able to retard the furious career of the commons. 

The commons weienot to be ftopped by fo finall 
an obftacle. Having firft eftablilhed a principle, 
which is noble in itl’elf, and leems fpecious, but is 
belied by all hiftory and experience, That the -people 
are the origin of all jvfl power \ they next declared, 
that the commons of England, alfcmblcd in parlia- 
ment, being chofen by the people, and reprclenting 
them, are the fuprerae authority of the nation, and 
that whatever is enaifted and declared to be law by 
the commons, hath the force of law, without the 
confent of king or houfe of peers. The ordinance 
for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, fo 
they called him, was again read, and unanimoufly 
alTented to. 

In proportion to the enormity of the violences 
and ufurpations, were augmented the pretences of 
fanflity, among thofe regicides. Should any 
one have voluntarily propofed,” faid Cromwel 
jn the houfe, “ to bring the king to puniftiraent, 
I ^lould have regarded him as the greateft trai.- 
tor ; but, fince providence and neceffity have 
caft us upon it, | will pray tq God for a blelTmg 

« op, 
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” on your coimfels ; though I am not prepared to c h a r- 
“ give you any advice on this important occafion. . ^ 

“ Kvcn I rnyfelf,” fubjoined he, “ when I was ,649. 

“ lately offering up petitions for his majcfty’s refto- 
“ ration, felt my tongue cleave (o the roof of my 
“ mouth, and confidered this preternatural move- 
“ ment as the anfwer which heaven, having rejedled 
“ the king, had fent to my fupplications/' 

A WOMAN of Hertfordlhire, illuminated by pro- 
phetical vifions, defired admittance into ^the military 
council, and communicated to the officers a revela- 
tion, which aflured them that their meafures were 
conlecrated from above, and ratified by a heavenly 
fanflion. This intelligence gave them great com- 
fort, and much confirmed them in their prefent rc- 
folutions *. 

Coi-ONEL Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, and the 
moll furious enthufiaft in the army, was fent with 
a ftrong party to condufl; the king to London. At 
Windfor, Hamilton, who was there detained a 
prifoncr, was admitted into the king’s prefence j 
and falling on his knees, paffionately exclaimed, 

My dear Majler /— / have indeed been fo to you, re- 
plied Charles, embracing him. No farther inter- 
courfe was allowed between them. The king was 
inflantly hurried away. Hamilton long followed him 
with his eyes, all fuffufed in tears, and prognofti- 
cated, chat, in this fhort falutation, he had given 
the lafl; adieu to his fovercign and his friend. 

Charles himfelf was affured, that the period of 
his life was now approaching; but notwithftanding 
all the preparations which were making, and the in- 
telligence which he received, he could not, even 
yet, believe that his enemies really meant to con- 
clude their violences by a public trial and execution. 

A private affaffination he every moment looked for ; 
and though Harrifon alfured him, that his appre- 

* Wlii'loclfe, p. 360. 
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CHAP, henfions were entirely groundlefs, it was by that 
^ cataftrophe, fo frequent with rlcthronect princes, 

1649, that he expefted to terminate his life. In appear- 
ance, as well as in reality, the king was now de- 
• ’ ■ throned. All the exterior fyinbols ol' fovercignty 
were withdrawn, and his attendant.s had orders to 
ferve him without ceremony. At firft, he was 
Ihocked with inftances of rudenefs and familiarity, 
to which he had been fo little accuftomed. Nothing 
fo contemptible as a defpifed prince ! was the reflec- 
tion which they fuggelted to him. But he foon re- 
conciled his mind to this, as he had done to his 
other calamities. 

All the circumftances of the trial were now ad- 
jufted } and the high court of juftice fully confti- 
tuted. It confifted of 133 perfons as named by the 
commons ; but there fcarcely ever fat above 70 : 
So difficult was if, notwithftanding the blindnefs of 
prejudice and the allurements of intereft, to engage 
men of any name or charafter in that criminal mea- 
fure. Cromwel, Ireton, Harrifon, and the chief 
officers of the army, nioft of them of mean birth, 
were members, together with fome of the lower 
boufe and fome citizens of London. The twelve 
judges were at firft appointed in the number : But as 
they had affirmed, that it was contrary to all the 
ideas of Englilh law to try the king for treafon, by 
whofe authority all accufaiions for treafon muft ne- 
ceflarily be conduced ; their names, as well as thofe 
of fome peers, were afterwards (truck out. Bradftiaw, 
3 lawyer, was chofen prefident. Coke was appoint- 
ed folicitor for the people of England. Doriflaus, 
Steele, and Afke, were named alTidants. The court 
fat in Weftminfter hall. 

It is remarkable, that, in calling over the court, 
when the crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, 
which had been infertedin the number, a voice came 
from one of the fpeftators, and cried, He has more 
"Hi than to be here. When the charge was read 

againf^ 
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againft the king. In the name of the people of Eng- c 11 a v. 
land ; the fame voice exclaimed, Hot a truth part 
^ them. Axtcl the officer, who guarded the court, 10^9. 
giving orders to fire into the box whence thei'e in- 
folent fpeeches came; it was difeovered, that lady 
Fairfax was there, and that it was llie who had had 
the courage to utter them. She was a perlbn of 
noble extrad:ion, daughter of Horace, lord Verc of 
Tilbury ; but being feduced by the violence of the 
times, Ihe had long feconded her hufband’s zeal 
againft the royal caufe, and was now, as well as he, 
ftruck with abhorrence at the fatal 'and unexpected 
confequence of all his boafted vidlories. 

The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tranf- The Wns'e 
aCtion correfponded to the greateft conception that '*■“'* 
is fuggefted in the annals of human kind ; the dele- 
gates of a great people fitting in judgment upon their 
mpreme magiftrate, and trying him for his mifgo- 
vernment and breach of truft. The folidtor, in the 
name of the commons, reprefen’ted, that Charles 
Stuart, being admitted king of England, and en- 
trujied with a limited power ; yet neverthelefs, from 
a wicked defign to ereCt an unlimited and tyrannical 
government, had traitoroufly and maliciouily levied 
war againft the prefent parliament, and the people 
whom they reprefented, and was therefore impeach- 
ed as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and 
implacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the 
charge was finilhed, the prefident direflred his dif- 
courl'e to the king, and told him, that the court 
jexpeded his anfwer. 

The king, though long detained a prifoner, and 
now produced as a criminal, fuftained, by his 
magnanimous courage, the majefty of a monarch. 

With great temper and dignity, he declined the au- 
thority of ,the court, and refafed to fubmit himfelf 
to their jurifdiflion. He reprefented, that having 
been engaged in treaty with his two houfes of par- 
jjapent, and having finiflied altnoft every article, 

i3 he 
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CHAP, he had cxpefted to be brought to his capital in 
another manner, and ere this time, to have been 
1645. reftored to his power, dignity, revenue, as well as 
to his pcrfonal liberty : 'I hat he roulJ not now per- 
ceive any appearance of the upper houfc, fo efleniial 
a member of theconflituiion ; and had learned, that 
even the commons, whofe authority was pietended, 
were fubdued by kwlefs foicc, and w'erc bereaved 
of their liberty ; That he himfell was their nativp 
itKRTiDiTARY KING ; nor was the whole authority 
of the Rate, though free and united, entitled to try 
him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme 
Majedy of heaven : Thar, admitting thofe extra- 
vagant principles which levelled all orders of men, 
the couit could plead no power delegated by the 
people ; unlefs the confent of every individual, down 
to the meanefl and moll ignorant peafant, had been 
presioufly aflced and obtained: 'I hat be acknow- 
ledged, without fcruplc, that he had a triifi com- 
mitted to him, arid one inoft facred and inviolable j 
he was entrufted with the liberties of his people, 
and would not now betray them, by recognizing a 
power founded on the moll atrocious violence and 
ufurpation: That having taken arms, and fre- 
quently expoLd his life in defence of public liberty, 
ol the conflitution, of the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, he was willing, in this lalt and moft fo- 
lemn feene, to feal with his blood thofe precious 
rights for which, though in vain, he had fo long 
contended ; That thofe who arrogated a title to fit 
as his judges, were born his fubjefls, and born 
fubjefts to thofe laws, which determined. That the 
hhig can do no wrong; 'ihat he was not reduced to 
the neceflity of flieltering himfelf under this general 
maxim, which guaids every Knglifh monarch, even 
the leaft deferving ; but was able, by the moft fatif- 
faflory reafons, to juflify thole meafures, ip which he 
had been engaged : 1 hat to the whole world, and 
even to thtpij his pietended judges, he was defir- 

ous. 
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ous, if called upon in another manner, to prove the c h a v. 
integrity of his conduft, and aflert the juflice of . j 
thofe defenfive arms, to which, unwillingly and un- 1649. 
fortunately, he had had recourfe : But that, in order 
to preferve a uniformity of condud, he mull: at pre- 
fent forego the apology of his innocence ; led, by 
ratifying an authority, no better founded than that 
of robbers and pirates, he be juftly branded as the 
jbetrayer, inftead of being applauded as the martyr, 
of the conditution. 

The prefident, in order to fupport the majedy of 
the people, and maintain the fuperiority of his court 
above the prifoner, dill inculcated, that he mud not 
decline the authority of his judges ; that they over- 
ruled his objedions ; that they were delegated by 
the people, the only fource of every lawlul power ; 
and that kings themfelves aded but in trud from 
that community, which had inveded this high court 
of judice with its jurifdidion. Even according to 
thofe principles, which in his prefent fituation he 
was perhaps obliged to adopt, his behaviour in ge- 
neral will appear not a little harfli and barbarous $ 
but when we confider him as a fubjed, and one too 
of no high charader, addrelBng himfelf to his un- 
fortunate fovereign, his dyle will be edeemed, to 
the lad degree, audacious and infolent. 

Thr.ee times was Charles produced before the 
court, and as often declined their jurifdidion. On 
the fourth, the judges having examined fome wit- 
neffes, by whom it was proved that the king had 
appeared in arms againd the forces commiffioned by 
the parliament ; they pronounced I'entence againd 
him. He feemed very anxious, at this time, to be 
admitted to a conference with the two houfes; 
and it was fuppofed, that he intended to refign the 
crown to his fon ; But the court refufed compli- 
ance, and conddered that requed as nothing but<a ayth jin. 
fielay of judice. 


It 
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c H A P, It is confi-ffed, that the Icing’s behaviour, during 

. this lafl Icene of his life, does honour to his me- 

1649. moty ; .ind that in all appearances belore his judges, 
he never foJgoi his part either as a prince or as a 
man. Fum and intrepid, he maintained, in each 
reply, the utmofl perfpiruity and juftnefs both of 
thought and expreffion : Mild and equable, he rofe 
into no paflion at that unufual authority which was 
aflumed over him. His foul, without eflort or af- 
feflation, feemed only to remain in the fituation fa- 
miliar in if, and to look down with contempt on all 
the efforts of human malice and iniquity. The fol- 
diers, inliigated by their fuperiors, were brought, 
thoueh with tlifEculry, to cry aloud for Juftice: 
Poor fouls ! laid the king to one of his attendants ; 
for a little money they would do as much agdinji their 
commanders Sttme of them were permitted to go 
the utmoll length of brutal infolutce, and to fpit 
in his face, as he was conduded along the paffage 
to the couit To excite a fentiment of piety was 
the only effed which this inhuman infuk was able 
to pioduce upon him. 

Tnt people, though under the rod of lawlefs 
unlimited power, could not forbear, with the tnoft 
ardent prayers, pouring forth their wilhes for his 
preforvarion ; and, in his prefenc diftrefs, they 
avoued hlm^ by their generous tears for their mo- 
naich, whom, in their raifguided fury, they had be. 
fore lo violently rejeded. The king was foftened at 
this moving feene, and expielfed his gratitude for 
their dutiful affedion. One loldier too, feized by 
contagious fympaihy, demanded from heaven a blef. 
fmg on oppreffed and fallen rnajefty ; His officer, 
overhearing the prayer, beat him to the ground in 
the king’s prefence. The punifhment, methinks, ex- 
itjds the (ffmee : This was the refledion which 
Churks lornied on that occafion". 


' S iifliwoitli, vol. viii. y, i jiy. 
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As foon as the intention of trying the king was chap. 
known in foreign countries, fo enormous an aftion 
was exclaimed againlV by the general voice of reafon 1649, 
and humanity ; and all men, under whatever form 
of government they were born, rejetlcd this exam- 
ple, as the utinoft effort oi undilguiled ufurparion, 
and the moft heinous infult on law and jullice. 

The French ambaffador, by orders from his court, 
intcrpofed in the king's behalf : The Dutch em- 
ployed their good offices : The Scots exclaimed and 
protefted againft the violence : The queen, the 
prince, wrote pathetic letters to the pailiament. 

All folicitations were found fruitlels with men whofe 
refolutions were fixed and irrevocable. 

Four, of Charles’s friends, perforis of virtue and 
dignity, Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Lin- 
defey, applied to the commons. They reprefented 
that they were the king’s counfellors, and had con- 
curred, by their advice, in all thofe meafures which 
were now imputed as crimes to their royal mafter : 

That in the eye of the law, and according to the 
didates of common reafon, they alone were guilty, 
and were alone expofed to cenfure for every blame- 
able aflion of the prince : And that they now pre- 
fented themfelves, in order to fave, by their own 
punilhment, that precious life which it became the 
commons themfelves, and every fubjeft, with the 
utmoff hazard, to prote£l; and defend'’. Such a 
generous effort tended to their honour ; but con- 
tributed nothing towards the king's fafety. 

The people remained in that filence and alia, 
nilhment which all great paffions, when they hare 
not an opportunity ot exerting themfelves, naturally 
produce in the human mind. The foldiers being 
inceffantly plied with prayers, fermons, and exhorta- 
tions, were wrought up to a degree of fury, and 
imagined, that in the ads of the mod extreme diC> 

w Perinchef, p. 85. Uojde, p. 3 19, 
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loyalty towards their prince, confided their greateft 
merit in the eye of heaven, *. 

Thkhe days were allowed the king between his 
fentence and liis execution. This interval he palled 
with great tranquillity, chiefly in reading and de- 
votion. All his family that jeinained in England 
Were allowed accefs to him. It confided only of 
the princefs Elizabeth and the duke of Glocefler ; 
for the duke of York had made his efcape. Glo- 
ceflier was little more than an infant ; The princefs, 
nolwithflanding her tender yeais, flicwed an ad- 
vanced judgment ; and the calamities of her family 
had made a deep impreffion upon her. After many 
pious confolations and advices, the king gave her 
in chaige to tell the queen, that, during the whole 
courfe of his life, he had never once, even in 
thought, failed in his fidelity towards her ; and that 
his conjugal tendernefs and his life ftiould have an 
equal duration. 

To the young duke too, he could not foibcar 
giving fome advice, in order to leafon his mind 
with early principles of loyalty and obedience to- 
wards his brother, who was fo foon to be his fove- 
reign. Holding him on his knee, he faid, “ Now 
“ they will cut off thy father’s head.” At thefe 
words the child looked very ftedfallly Opon him. 
“ Maib, child ! , what I fay : They will cut oil' my 
“ head ! and perhaps make thee a king : But mark 
“ what I fay, thou mull: not be a king, as long as 
thy brothel s Charles and James are alive. ’I'hey 
“ will cut off thy brother’s heads, when they can 
catch them 1 And thy head too they will cut off 
“at laft! Therefore, I charge thee, do not be 
« made a king by them !” The duke, fighing, re- 
plied, “ I will be torn in pieces firft !” So deter- 
mined an anfwer, from one of fuch tender years, 
filled the king’s eyes with tears of joy and admira- 
tion. 

* Burnet’s Hiftoi-y of his own Times. 
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Every nighty during this interval, the king flept 
found as ufual ; though the noife of workmen, em- 
ployed in framing the fcalVold, and other prepara- 
tions for his exe;cution, continually rcfoundcd in his 
ears L The morning of the fatal day he rofe early ; 
and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade 
him employ more than ufual care in drcfling him, 
and preparing him for fo great and joyful a fo- 
lemnity. Bifliop Juxon, a man endowed with the 
fame mild aud fteady virtues by which the king 
himfelf was fo much diftinguiflied, affifted him in 
his devotions, and paid the latt melancholy duties to 
his friend and fovereign. 

The ftreet before Whitehall was the place de- 
ftined for the execution ; For it was intended, by 
choofing that very place, in fight of his own pa- 
lace, to difplay more evidently the triumph of po- 
pular juftice over royal majefty. When the king 
came upon, the fcallbld, he found it fo furrounded 
with foldiers, that he could not expeft to be heard 
by any of the people : He addrefled, therefore, his 
difeourfe to the fe\<^ ptrfons who w^re about him ; 
particularly colonel Toiuiinfon, to whofe care he had 
lately been committed, and upon whom, as upon 
many others, his amiable deportment had wrought 
an entire couvcrfion. He juflified his own inno- 
cence in the late fatal wars, and obferved that he 
had not taken arms till after the parliament had in- 
lilted forces ; nor had he any other obje£l in his 
warlike operations, than to preferve that authoiity 
entire, which his predeceflbrs had tranfmitted to 
him. He threw not, however, the blame upon the 
parliament ; but was more inclined to think that 
ilUinftruments had interpofed, and raifed in them 
fears and jealoufies^with regard to his intentions. 
Though innocent towards his people, he acknow- 
ledged the equity of his execution in the eyes of his 

r Clement Walkei’s Hiftory of Independency. 
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CHAP, Maker ; and obferved, thaf an unjuft fentence^ 
which he had fuffered to take efTcft, was now pu- 
niihed by an unjuft fentence upon himlelf, lie 
forgave all his enemies, even the chief inftruments 
of his death j but exhorted them and the whole na- 
tion to return to the ways of peace, by paying obe- 
dience to their lawful fovereign, his fon andfucceffor. 
When he was preparing himfelf for the block, 
bifliop Jiixon called to him : “ There is, fir, but 
one ftage more, which, though turbulent and 
“ troublefome, is yet a very Ihort one. Confider, 
“ ic will foon carry you a great way ; it will carry 
you from earth to heaven ; and there you Ihall 
find, to your great joy, the prize to which you 
haften, a crown of glory.” “ I go, replied the 
king, “ from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crow'n ; where no difturbance can have place.” 
At one blow was his head fevered from bis body. 
A man in a vizor performed the office of execu- 
tioner : Another, in a like difguife, held up to the 
fpeftators the head ftreaming wjjh blood, and cried 
aloud, This is the fkad of a traitor! 

It is impoffible to deferibe the grief, indignation, 
and aftonifliment, which took place, not only 
among the fpeflrators, who were overwhelmed with 
a flood of forrow, but throughout the whole nation, 
as foon as the report of this fatal execution was con- 
veyed to them. Never monarch, in the full tri- 
umph of fuccefs and viftory, was more dear to his 
people, than his misfortunes and magnanimity, his 
patience and piety, had rendered this unhappy 
prince. In proporrion to their former deiufions, 
which had animated them againft him, was the vio- 
lence of their return to duty and affeSion j while 
each reproached himfelf, either with aftive difloy- 
alfy towards him, or with tob indolent defence of 
his opprefled caufe. On weaker minds, the effed 
of thefe complicated paffions was prodigious. ■Wo- 
men are faid to have call forth the untimely fruit of 

their 
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their womb : Others fell into convulfions, or funk c h a 
into fuch a melancholy as attended them to their 
grave: Nay, fome, undmindful of thcmfelves, as 1649. 
though they could not, or would not furvive their 
beloved prince, it is reported, fuddenly fell down 
dead. The very pulpits were bedewed with un- 
fuborned tears ; thofe pulpits, which had formerly 
thundered out the moft violeht imprecations and 
anathemas againfl: him. And all men united in 
their deteftation of thofe hypocritical pariicides, 
who, by fanflified pretences, had fo long difguifed 
their treafons, and in this laft aft of iniquity had 
thrown an indelible ftain upon the nation. 

A FRESH inftance of hypocrify was difplayed the 
very day of the king’s death. The generous Fair- 
fax, not content with being abfent from the trial, 
had ufed all the intereft which he yet retained, to 
prevent the execution of the fatal fentence j and had 
even employed perfuafion with his own regiment, 
though none elfe would follow him, to refeue the 
king from his difloyal murderers. Cromwel and 
Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavoured to 
convince him that the Lord had rejefted the king ; 
and they exhorted him to feek by prayer fome di- 
reftion from heaven on this important occafion; 

But they concealed from him that they had already 
figned the warrant for the execution. Harrifon was 
the perfon appointed to join in prayer with the un- 
wary general. By agreement, he prolonged his 
doleful cant, till intelligence arrived, that the fatal 
blow was ftruck. He then rofe from his knees, 
and infilled with Fairfax, that this event was a mi- 
raculous and providential anfwer, which heaven had 
fent to their devout fupplications *. 

It being remarked, that the king, the moment 
before he ftretched out his neck to the executioner, 
had faid to Juxon, with a very earneft accent, the 

» Herbert, p. 135. 
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CHAP, fingle word Remember;' great myftcries w'ere fiip- 
pofed to be concealed under that cxprcllion; and the 
1649. generals vehetnenlly infifted with the prelate, that 
he Ihould inform them of the king’s meaning. 
Jnxon told them, that the Jdng, Jiaving frequently 
charged him to inculcate on his fon the foigivenels 
of his murderers, had taken this opportunity, in 
the lafl: moment of his life, when his commands, 
he fuppofed, would be regarded as facred and in- 
violable, to reiterate that defire ; and that his mild 
fpirit thus terminated its prefent courfe, by an aft 
of benevolence towards his greateft enemies. 

The character of this prince, as that of moft 
men, if hot of all men, was mixed ; but his virtues 
predominated extremely above his vices, or, more 
properly fpeaking, his itnperfedions : For fcarce 
any of his faults rofe to that pitch as to merit the 
appellation of vices. To confider him in the molt 
favourable light, it may be affirmed that his dig- 
nity was free from pride, his humanity from weak- 
nels, his bravery from rafhnefs, his temperanije 
from aufterity, his frugality from avarice : All thefe 
virtues, in him, •iiiainiained their proper bounds, 
and merited unreferved prajfe. To fpeak the moft 
hailhly of him, we may affirm that many of his 
good qualities were attended witlj fome latent frailty, 
which, though feemingly inconfiderable, was able, 
when feconded by the extreme malevolence of his 
fortune, to difappoinc them of all their influence: 
His beneficent dilpofition was clouded by a manner 
not very gracious ; his virtue was tindured with 
fuperftition; his good fenfe was disfigured by 
a deference to perlons of a capacity inferior to his 
own ; and his moderate temper exempted him not 
from hafty and precipitate relblulions. He deferves 
the epithet of a good, rather than of, a great man; 
and was mote fitted to rule in a regular eftablifhed 
government, than either to give way to the en- 
cioachmcnts of a popular afiembly, or finally to 

fubdue 
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fiibiilue their pretenfions. He wanted fupptenefs arid c n a i\ 
dexterity fufficient for the firft meafure : He was not . 
endowed with the vigour requifite for the fecond. 164.9. 
Had he been born an abfolute prince, his humanity 
and good fenfe had rendered his reign happy and his 
memory precious ; Had the limitations on preroga- 
tive been in his time quite fixed and certain, his 
integrity had made him regard, as facred, the boun- 
daries of the conftitution. Unhappily, bis fate 
threw him into a period when the precedents of 
many former reigns favoured ftrongly of arbitrary 
power, and the genius of the people ran violently 
towards liberty. And if his political prudence was 
not fufficient to extricate him from fo perilous a 
lituation, he may be excufed ; fince even after the 
event, when it is commonly ealy to correft all errors, 
one is at a lofs to determine what condufl:, in his 
circumftances, could have maintained the authority 
of the crown, and preferved the peace of the nation. 

Expofed without revenue, without arms, to the af- 
fault of furious, implacable, and bigoted faftions, it 
was never permitted him, but with the moft fatal 
confequences, to commit the fmalleft miftake ; a 
condition too rigorous to be impofed on the great- 
eft human capacity. 

Some hiftorians have rafhly queftioned the good 
faith of this prince: But, for this reproach, the 
moft malignant fcrutiny of his conduft, which, in 
every circumftance is now thoroughly known, 
affords not any reafonable foundation. On the 
contrary, if we confider the extreme difficulties to 
which he was fo frequently reduced, and compare 
the fincerity of his profeffions and declarations ; we 
lhall avow, that probity and honour ought juftly to 
be numbered among his moft fliining qualities. In 
every treaty, thofe conceffions which he thought he 
could not in confcience maintain, he never could, 
by any motive or perfuafion, be induced to make. 

And though fome violations of the petition of right 
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may peihaps be imputed to him; thde arc more tt> 
be alcribed to the ueceflily ol'lils fituatiMn, and to 
the lofty ideas of royal preroj^alive, which, from 
former cflablifhed precedents, he had imbibed, than 
to any failure in thi Inicgilty oi hts piinriples \ 

Tuih prinee was of a (Oincly prefonce; of a 
fwett, hut meldncholy afped. llis face was regu- 
lar, handfome, and well contple\biied ; his body 
ftrong, healthy, aud juttly pioportioned ; and being 
of a middle flaiure, lie was capable of enduring the 
gieatcft fatigues. He excelled in horfemanfliip and 
other exerciles ; and he poflefletl all the exterior, as 
well as many of the cflential qualities, which form 
an accompUftied prince. 

Thl tragical death of Charles begat a queftion, 
whether the people, in any cafe, were entitled , 
to judge and to puniih their fovereign ; and, 
molt men, legarding chiefly the atiocious ufurp- 
atton of the pretended judges and tlip metit of the 
vutuous prince- who fuffered, were incllued to con- 
demn the republican print.ijik as highly feditious 
and extravagant; But ihcie Hill were a few who, 
abfliafling from the particular circuinftance of this, 
cafe, were able to coufider the quellion in general, 
and were inclined to moderate, not contradict, theL 
prevailing fentiraent. Such might have been their 
reaioning. It ever, on any occafion, it were laud-; 
able to conceal ti uth from the populace, it muft be 
confefTed, that the doCtune of icfiltance affords fuch 
an example ; and that all fpeculativereafoneis ought 
to obierve, with regard to this principle, the fame 
cautious filence, which the laws in every fpecies of 
goseannent have ever preferibed to themfelves. 
Goyei nment is inftituted in order to reftrain the fury 
and in jultice of the people ; and being always founded 
on opinion, not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, 
by thefe fpecnlaiiotis, the reverence which the 


® ofe note f F] at tlie p.id of tlie volume. 

multitude 
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multitude owe to authority, and to infirufl: them c u a i\ 
beforehand, that the cafe can ever happen, when ^ 

they may be freed from their duty of allegiance, 

Or ftiould it be found impolEble to rellrain the li- 
4:enfe of human difquifitions, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that the do^riiie of obedience ought alone 
to be inculcated, and that the exceptions, which are 


rare, ought leldora or never to be mentioned in 
popular reafonlngs and difeourfes. Nor is there 
any 'danger, that mankind, by this prudent referve, 
fliould univerfally degenerate into a ftate of abjeft 
fervitude. When the exception really occurs, even 


though it be not previoufly expeded and defcanted 
on, 'it muft, from its very "nature, he fo obvious 
and undifputed, as to remove all doubt, and over- 


power the reftraint, however great, impofed by 
teaching the general dodfrine of obedience. But 
between refiftitig a prince and dethroning him, 
there is a wide interval ; and the ahufes of power, 


which can warrant the latter violence, are greater 
and more enormous than thole which will juftify 
the former. Hiitcry, however, fupplies us wdth 
examples even of this kind ; and the reality of the 
fuppofition, though, for the future, it ought ever to 
be little looked tor, muft, by all candid inquirers, 


be acknowledged in the pall. But between dethron- 
ing a prince and punilhing him, there is another 
very wide interval j and it were not ftrange, if even 
men of the moft enlarged thought fliould queftion, 
whether human nature could ever in any monarch 


reach that height of depravity, as to warrant, in re- 
volted fubjetls, this lull aft of extraordinary jurif- 
diftion. That illufion, if it be an illufion, which 


teaches us to pay a j'acred regard to the perfons of 
princes, is fo falutary, that to diflipate it by the for- 
mal trial and puniflrment of a fovereign, will have 
more pernicious effefts upon the people, than the 
•example of juftice can be fuppofed to have a bene- 
ficial influence upon princes, by checking their career 
L3 of 
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c H A p. of tyranny. It is dangerous alfo, by thefe exam- 
<^0 reduce princes to defpair, or living matters 
*649. to fuch extremities againfl; perfons endowed with 
great power, as to leave them no refourcci but in 
the moft violent and mod languinary counlels. This 
general pofition being eftablilbed, it inuft however 
be obferved, that no reader, almofl: of any party or 
principle, was ever fliocked, when he read in an- 
cient hiftory, that the Roman fenate voted Nero, 
their abfolute fovereign, to be a public enemy, and, 
even without trial, condemned him to the fevereft 
and moft ignominious punilhment ; a punilhraent 
from which the raeaneft Roman citizen was, by the 
laws, exempted. The crimes of that bloody tyrant 
are fo enormous, that they break through all rules } 
and extort a confeffion, that fuch a dethroned prince 
is no longer fuperior to his people, and can no longer 
plead, in his own defence, laws, which were efta- 
blilhed for conducing the ordinary courfe of admi- 
niftration. But when we pafs from the cafe of Nero to 
that of Charles, the great difproportion, or rather 
total contrariety, of charafter immediately ftrikes 
us 5 and we Hand aftonilhed, that, among" a civilized 
people, fo much virtue could ever meet with fo 
fatal a cataftrophe. Hiftory, the great miftre/s of 
wifdom, furnifhes examples of all kinds ; and every 
prudential, as well as moral precept, may be au^, 
thorifed by thofe events, which her enlarged mirror 
is able to prefent to us. From the memorable re- 
volutions which palled in England during this 
period, we may naturally deduce the fame ufeful 
lelfon, which Charles himfelf, in his later years, 
interred, that' it is dangerous for princes, even from 
the appearance of neceffity, to aftume more autho- 
rity than the laws have allowed them. But it muft 
beconfeffed, that thefe events furnifh us with another 
inftruiftion, no lefs natural, and no lefs ufeful, con- 
cerning the madnefs of the people, the furies of fana* 
dcjffp, !jnd the danger of mercenary artpiei?. 

2 Ijf 
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In order to clofe this part of the BritlHi hiftory, c p. 
it is alfo neceffary to relate the diUblutiun of the . j 
monarchy in England : That event foon followed 
upon the death of the monarch. When the peers 
met, on the day appointed in their adjournment, 
they entered upon bufinefs, and fent down fome 
votes to the commons, of which the latter deigned 
not to take the lead notice. In a few days, the 
lower houfe paffed a vote, that they would make no 
more addrelies to the houfe of peers, nor receive 
any from them ; and that that houfe was ufelefs and 
dangerous, and was therefore to be abolifhed. A 
like vote palled with regard to the monarchy ; and. 
it is remarkable, that Martin, a zealous republican, 
in the debate on this queftion, confeffed, that, if 
they defired a king, the laft was as proper as any 
gentleman in England \ The commons ordered a 
new great feal to be engraved, on which that aflem- 
bly was reprefented, with this legend, on the first 

VEAR OF FREEDOM, BY GOD’s BLESSING, RESTOR- 
ED, 1648. The forms of all public bufmefs were 
changed, from the king’s name, to that of the 
keepers of the liberties of England®. And it v as 
declared high treafon to proclaim, or any otherwife 
acknowledge, Charles Stuart, commonly called 
prince of Wales. 

The commons intended, it is faid, to bind the 
princefs Elizabeth apprentice to a button-maker ; 

The duke of Glocefter was to be taught fome other 
mechanical employment. But the former foon died ; 
of grief, as is fuppofed, for her father’s tragical end ; 

The latter was, by Cromwel, fent beyond fea. 

The king’s llatue, in the Exchange, was thrown 
down j and on the pedeftal thefe words were inferib- 

•’ Waltei’s Hiltory of Independency, part 2, 

® The court of King’s Bench was called the Court of Public 
Bench. So cautious on this head weie fome of the republicans, 
that, it is pretended, in reciting the Lord’s prayer, they would not 
lay t/jj lingdam cotilt, but always tiy cammonviealtb came. 

L4 


ed: 
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C H A P. cd; EXITTYRANNUS, REOUM ULTIMUS } I'hs iy- 

kings, 

j 6}9. DuKr Hamilton was tried by a new high court 
of juflice, as earl of Cambridge in England ; and 
condemned for treafon This fenteuce, which was 
certainly hard, bnt which ought to fave his memory 
from all imputations of treachery to his mafter, 
was executed on a fcaffold eredled before Wellmin- 
fter-hall. Lord Capel underwent the fame fate. 
Both thefe noblemen had efcaped from prifon, but 
w'ere afterwards difcovered and taken. To all the 
foHcitations of their friends for pardon, the generals 
and parliamentary leaders ftill replied, that it was 
certainly the intention of Providence they Ihould 
fulFer ; ' fince it had permitted them to fall into the 
hands of their enemies, after they had once recover- 
ed their liberty. v 

The earl of Holland loft his life by a like fen- 
tence. Though of a polite and couitly behaviour, 
he died, lamented by no party. His ingratitude to 
the king, and his frequent changing of tides, were 
regarded as great ftains on his memory. The earl 
of Norwich, and fir John Owen, being condemned 
by the fame couri, were pardoned by the commons. 
The king left fix children ; three males, Charles, 
born in 1630, James duke of York, born in 1633, 
Henry duke of Glocefter, born in 1641 j and three 
females, Mary ptincefs of Orange, born 1631, Eli- 
zabeth, born 1635, and Heniietta, afterwards 
duchefs of Orleans, born at Exeter 1 C44. 

The archbifhops of Canterbury in this reign were 
Abbot and Laud : The lord keepers, Williams 
bifliop of Lincoln, lord Coventry, lord Finch, lord 
Littleton, and fir Richard Lane ; the high admirals, 
the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Northum- 
berland ; the treafurers, the earl of Marlborough, 
the earl of Portland, Juxon bifhop of London, and 
lord Cottington } the fecretaries of ftate, lord Con- 
way, fir Alberius Moreton, Coke, 'fir Henry 

Vane, 
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Vane, lord Falkland, lord Digby, and fir Edward c h a i». 
Nicholas. ^ 

It may be expefted, that we (bould here mention i 649 » 
the Icon Baftlike, a work publilhed in the king’s 
name a few days after his execution. It feems al- 
moft impoffible, in the controverted parts of hiftory, 
to fay any thing which will fatisfy the zealots of 
both parties ; But with regard to the genuinenefs of 
that produdion, it is not eafy for an hiftorian to 
fix any opinion which will be entirely to his own 
fatisfadion. The proofs brought to evince that 
this work is or is not the king’s, are fo convincing, 
that if any impartial reader perufe any one fide 
apart he will think it impoffilde, that arguments 
could be produced, fufEcient to counterbaTance fo 
ftrong an evidence : And when he compares both 
fides, he will be fome time at a lols to fix any de- 
termination. Should an abfolute fufpenfe of judg- 
ment be found difficult or difagreeable in fo inte- 
refting’a queftion, I mufl confefs, that I much in- 
cline to give the preference to the arguments of the 
royalifts. The teftimonies, which prove that per- 
formance to be the king’s, are more numerous, 
certain, and dired, than thofe on the other fide. 

This is the cafe, even if we confider the external 
evidence : But when we weigh the internal, derived 
from the ftyle and coropofition, there is no man- 
ner of comparifon. Thefe meditations refem- 
ble, in elegance, purity, neacnefs, and fimpli- 
city, the genius of thofe performances which we 
know with certainty to have flowed from the royal 

See, on the one hand, Toland’s Amyntor, and, on the other, 

Wagftaff *8 Vindication of the royal Martyr, with Young’s ad- 
dition We may remark that lord Clarendon's total lilence 
with regard to this lubjeft, in fo full a hiftory, compofcd in vin. 
dication of the king’s meafures and charaAcr, forms a prefump- 
tion on Tolaud’s fide, and a prefuniption of which that author 
was ignorant ; the works of the noble hillorian not being then 
publilhed. Bilhop Burnet’s tcftimony too muft be allowed of 
fgme weight againft the lean, 

pen : 
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CHAP, pen: But are fo unlike the hombalU perplexeil, 
ihetoricaljand corrupt llyleof Dr, Giuulcn, to wliom 
*649. they are afcribed, that no human ttllimony leems 
fufficient to convince ns that he was the author. 
Yet all the evidences, which w'ould rob the king of 
that honour, tend to prove that Dr. Gauden Ijad 
the merit of writing lb fine a performance, and the 
infamy of impofing it on the world for the king’s. 

It is not eafy to conceive the general coinpaffion 
excited towards the king, by the publifliing, at fo 
critical a junfture, a work fo full of piety, meeknefs, 
and humanity. Many have not fcrupled to aferibe 
to that book the fubfequent reftoration of the royal 
family. Milton compares its eflfefts to thofe which 
were wrought on the tumultuous Romans by An* 
thony’s reading to them the will of Cffifar. The 
Icon paffed through fifty editions in a twelvemonth; 
and independent of the great intereft taken in it by 
the nation, as the fuppofed protluftion of their mui- 
dered fovereign, it muft be acknowledged the belt 
profe compofition, which, at the time of its publica* 
tion, was to be found in the Englifli language. 
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CHAP. LS. 

State of England— ~ — of Scotland — <^0/ Ireland-—— - 

Levellers jupprejed Siege of Dublin ratfed 

— — . Tredah formed Covenanters — Montroft 

taken prifoner — —eaecuted Covenanters—— 

Battle of Dunbar— — of Worce/ler King*s 

ejeape — > — The commonwealth— Dutch war— 
Dlfolution of the parliament, , 

T he confufions which overfpreacl England c h^a p, 
after the murder of Charles 1 . proceeded as 
well from the fpirit of refinement and innovation, 1649. 
which agitated the ruling party, as from the diflb- 
lution of all that authority, both civil and ecclefi- 
aftic'al, by which the nation had ever been accuf- 
tomed to be governed. Every man had framed the 
model of a republic, and however new it was, 
or fantaftical, he w'as eager in recommending it to 
his fellow-citizens, or even impofing it by force 
upon them. Every man had adjufted a fyftem of 
religion which, being derived from no traditional, 
authority, was peculiar to himfelf ; and being found- 
ed on fuppofed infpiration, not on any principles of 
human reafon, had no tneans, befides cant and low 
rhetoric, by which it could recommend itfelf to 
others. The levellers infifted on an equal diflribu- 
tion of power and property, and difclairaed all de- 
pendence and fubordination. The millenarians or 
fiftbrmonarchy-men required, that govemment iu 

felf 
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CHAP, felf Ihould be abolilhed, and all human powers be 
laid in the dull, in order to pave the way for the 
1645. dominion of Chrift, whofe fecond coming they fud- 
denly expcflcd. The Antinomians even infilled, 
that the obligations of morality and natural law 
were fufpended, and that the cleft, guided by an 
internal principle mote perfeft and divine, were fu- 
perior to the beggarly elemenis of juftice and huma- 
nity. A confiderablc party declaimed againll tithes 
and hireling priefthood, and were refolved that the 
magiftrate fliould not fupport by power or revenue 
any ecclefiaftical eftabliOiment. Another party in- 
veighed againft the law and its profeflbrs ; and on 
pretence of rendering more funple the diftribution of 
juftice, were delirous of abolifhing the whole fyftem 
of Englilh jurifprudence, which feemed interwoven 
with monarchical government. Even thofe among 
'the republicaifs who adopted not fuch extravagan- 
cies, were fo intoxicated with their faintly charac- 
ter, that they fuppofed themfelves poffelfed of pe- 
culiar privileges j and all profeffions, oaths, laws, 
and engagements had, in a great meafure, loft their 
influence over them. The bands of focicty were 
every where loofened j and the irregular paflions of 
men were encouraged by fpeculative principles. Hill 
more unfocial and irregular. 

The royalifts, conlifting of the nobles and more 
confiderable gentry, being degraded from their au- 
thority, and plundered of their property, were in- 
flamed with the higheft refentment and indignation 
againll thole ignoble adverfaries, who had reduced 
them to fubjeftion. The prelbytcrians, who|’e cre- 
dit had firft fupported the arms of the parliament, 
were eni aged to find that, by the treachery or fu- 
perior cunning of their aflbeiates, the fruits of all 
their fuccelUul labours were raviflied from* them. 
The former party, from inclination and principle, 
zealoufly attached iheralelves to the fou of their un- 
fortunate monaich, whole memory they refpefted, 
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and whofe tragical death they deplored. The latter c 
call their eye towards the fame obje£t ; but they had 
ftill many prejudices to ovejcome, many fears and 
jealoufies to be allayed, ere they could cordially en- 
tertain thoughts of rcfloring the family, which they 
hadfo grievoufly offended, and whofe principles they 
regarded with fuch violent abhorrence. 

The only folid fupport of the republican inde- 
pendent fadlion, which, though it formed fo fraall a 
part of the nation, had \riolently ufurped the govern- 
njent of the \vhole, was a numerous army of near 
fifty thoufand men. But this army, formidable from 
its difcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, 
was afliuated by a fpirit that rendered it dangerous 
to the affembly which had affumed the command 
over it. Accuftomed to indulge every chimera in 
politics, every phrenzy in religion, the foldiers knew 
little of the fubordination of citizens, and had only 
learned, from apparent neceffity, fome maxims of 
military obedience. And while they ftill maintained 
that all ihofe enormous violations of -law and equity, 
of which they had been guilty, were juflified by the 
fuccefs with which Providence had bleffed them ; 
they were ready to break out into any new difordev, 
wherever they had the profpeft of a like fandlion 
and authority. 

What alone gave fome ftability to all thefe un- 
fettled humours was, the great influence both civil 
and military acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This 
man, fuited to the age in which he lived, and to 
that alone, was equally qualified to gain the affeftion 
and confidence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, 
and ridiculous in his charaflrer; as to command 
their obedience by what was great, daring, and en- 
terprifing. Familiar even to buffoonery with the 
meaneft centinel, he never loft his authority : Tranf- 
ported to a degree of madnefs with religious exta- 
fies, he never forgot the political purpofes to which 
13 they 
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CHAP, they might ferve. Hating monaTchy, while a fab- 
. je£I ; defpifiiig liberty, while a citizen; though he 

j 6<9. retained for a time all orders of men under a feem- 
ing obedience to the parliament ; he was fecretly 
paving the way, by artifice and courage, to his owa 
- unlimited authority. 

The parliament, for fo we muft henceforth call 
a fmall and inconfiderable part of the houfe of com- 
mons, having murdered their forereign with fo 
many appearing crrcumftances of lolemnity and 
juftice, and fo much real violence and even lurj^, 
began to aflume more the air of a civil, legal 
power, and to enlarge a little the narrow bottom 
upon which they flood. They admitted a few of 
the excluded and abfent members, fuch as were 
liable to leaft exception ; but on condition that thefe 
members fliould fign an approbation of whatever 
had been done in their abfence with regard to the 
king's trial : And fome of them were willing to ac- 
quire a fhaie of power on fuch terms : The greater 
part difdained to lend their authority to fuch apparent 
ufurpations. They ifiued fome writs for new elec- 
tions, in places where they hoped to have interefl 
enough to bring in their own friends and depend- 
ants. They named a council of ftate, thirty,eiglu 
in number j, to whom all addrefies were made, who 
gave orders to all generals and admirals, who exe- 
cuted the laws, and who digefled all bufinefs before 
it was introduced into parliament They pretend- 
ed to employ ihemfclves entirely in adjufting the 
laws, forms, and plan of a new reprelentative ; and 
as foon as they fhould have fettled the nation, they 

* Their navnes were, the carls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pem- 
broke, .SdliJhiiry, Iin Js, Grey ,iiid Fairfax, LIfle, Rolls, St.John^ 
Wilde, Bradfliaw, Cromwcl. Bkippuu, Pickering, Maffam, He- 
fihige, Haningtiw, Vane jun. Diinvers, A i mine, Mildmay, Con- 
ttable, Penningion, Willon, Wliitlocke, Martin, Ludlowe, Sta- 
{fkcon, Hevingham, Wallop, Hutchinfon, Bond, Fopham, 
Valcniinc. Walton, Scot, Purtfoy, Jones, 

profeffed 
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profefled their intention of reftoring the power to c h a p. 
the people, from whom they acknowledged they had _ 
entirely derived it. 1649. 

The commonwealth found every thing in Eng. 
land compofcd into a feeming tranquillity by the 
terror of their arms. Foreign powers, occupied in 
wars among themfelves, had no leifure nor inclination 
to interpofe in the domeftic diflenfions of this illand. 

The young king, poor and neglefted, living fome- 
tlmes in Holland, fometimes in France, fotnetimes 
in Jerfey, comforted himfelf amidft his prefent dif- 
treifes with the hopes of better fortune. The fitua- 
tion alone of Scotland and Ireland gave any imme- 
diate inquietude to the new republic. 

After, the fucceffive defeats of Montrofe and Of scot- 
Hamilton, and the ruin of their parties, the whole *'*"'*• 
authority in Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle 
and the rigid churchmen, that party which vras 
moil averfe to the interefts of the royal family. 

Their enmity, however, againft the independents, 
who had prevented the fettlenient of prefbyterian 
difcipline in England, carried them to embrace op- 
pofite maxims in their political conduft. Though 
invited by the Engliih parliament to model their 
government into a republican form, they refolved, 
ftill to adhere to monarchy, which had ever pre- 
vailed in their country, j, and which, by the exprefs 
terms of their covenant, they had engaged to defend. 

They confidered befidps, that as the property of the 
Wngdoin lay moftly in the hands of great families, 
it would be diiHcvtli to eilablifii a commonwealth, or 
without fome chief magiftrate, invefted with royal 
authority, to preferve peace or juftice in the com- 
munity. The execution, therefore, of the king, 
againll which they had always proteiled, having oc- 
c^fioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately 
proclaimed his Ion and fucceffor, Charles II. ; but 
upon condition “ of his good behaviour and ftri£fc , 

“ obfervance of the covenant, and his entertaining 
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CHAP, « no other perfons about him but fuch as were godly 
men and iaithful to that obligation.” Thefe un- 
1649. ufual clauies, inferttd in the very firft acknowledg- 
ment of their prince, fufliciently flicwed their in- 
tention of limiting extremely his authority And the 
Englilh commonwealth, having no pretence to in- 
terpofe in the affairs of that kingdom, allowed the 
Scots for the prefent to take their own meafures in 
fettling their government. 

Of tre- The dominion which England claimed over Ire- 
land, demanded more immediately their efforts for 
fubduing that country. In order to convey a juft 
notion of Irifli affairs, it will be neceffary to look 
backwards fomc years, and to relate briefly thofe 
tranfaclions which had pad during the memorable 
revolutions in England. When the late king 
agreed to that ceffation of arms with the popim 
rebels which was become fo requifite, as well for 
the fecurity of the Irilh proteftants as for promoting 
his interefts in England, the parliament, in order 
to blacken his conduft, reproached him with fa- 
vouring that odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly 
againft the terms of the ceffation. They even went 
fo far as to declare it entirely null and invalid, be- 
caufe finiflied without their confent ; and to this de- 
claration the Scots in Ulfter, and the earl of Inchi- 
quin, a nobleman of great authority in Munfter, 
proieffed to adhere. By their means the war was 
kill kept alive j but as the dangerous diftradlions 
in England hindered the parliament from fending 
any conflderable afliftance to their allies in Ireland, 
- the marquis of Ormond, lord lieutenant, being a na- 
tive of Ireland, and aperfoir endowed with great pru- 
dence and virtue, formed a fchemefor compofing the 
diforders of his country, and for engaging the rebel 
h ilh to fupport the caufe of his royal matter. There 
were many circumftances which ftrongly invited 
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the natives of Ireland to embrace the king’s party, c 
The maxims of that prince had always kd him to , 
give a reafonable indulgence to the catholics 
throughout all his dominions; and one piincipal 
ground of that enmity, which the puritans profefled 
againft him, was this tacit toleration. The parlia- 
ment, on the contrary, even when unprovoked, 
had ever menaced the papids with the mod rigid 
redraint, if not a total extirpation ; and immediately 
after the commencement of the Irilh rebellion, they 
put to fale all the edates of the rebels, and had 
engaged the public faith for transferring them to the 
adventurers, who had already advanced money up- 
on that fecuiity. The fuccefs, therefore, which the 
arms of the parliament met with at Nafeby, druck 
a juft terror into the Irilh ; and engaged the coun- 
cil of Kilkenny, compofed of deputies from all the 
catholic counties and cities, to conclude a peace 
with the marquis of Ormond They profefled to 
return to their duty and allegiance, engaged to fur- 
nilh ten thoufand men for the fupport of the king’s 
authority in England, and were content with ftipu- 
lating, in return, indemnity for their rebellion and 
toleration of their religion. 

Ormond, not doubting but a peace, fo advanta* , 
geous and even neceffary to the Irifli, would be 
ftriflly obferved, advanced with a fmall body of 
troops to Kilkenny, in order to concert mealures 
for common defence with his new allies. The 
pope had fent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, 
an Italian ; and this man, whole commidion em- 
powered him to direft the fpiritual concerns of the 
Irilh, was emboldened, by their ignorance and bi- 
gotry, to aflume the chief authority in the civil go- 
vernment. Forefeeing that a general fubmiflion to 
.the lord-lieutenant would put an end to his own in- 
fluence, he confpired with Owen O’Neal, who com- . 
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CHAP, manded the native Iriffi in Ulfler, and who boj*e a 
^ great jealoufy to Prefton, the general chiefly trufted 
1649. by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, thefe two 
malcontents fecretly drew forces together, and were 
ready to fall on Ormond, who remained in fecurity, 
trufting to the pacification fo lately concluded with 
the rebels. He received intelligence of their 
treachery, made his retreat with celerity and con- 
duft, and fhcltered his fmall army in Dublin and 
the other fortified towns, which flill remained in the 
hands of the proteflants. 

The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and am- 
bition, was not contented with this violation of 
treaty. He furamoned an alTembly of the clergy 
at Waterford, and engaged them to declare againft 
that pacification, which the civil council had con- 
cluded with their fovereign. He even thundered 
out a fentence of excommunication againft all who 
fliould adhere to a peace, fo prejudicial as he pre- 
tended, to the catholic religion ; and the deluded 
Irifli, terrified with his fpiniual menaces, ranged, 
themfelves every where on his fide, and fubmitted 
to his authority. Without fcruple, he carried on 
war againft the lord-lieutenant, and threatened with 
a fiege the proteftant garrifons, which were, all of 
them, very ill provided for defence. 

Meahwhile, the unfortunate king was necefli- 
tated to take fhelter in the Scottilh army ; and being 
there reduced to clofe confinement, and fecluded 
from all commerce with his friends, defpaired, 
that his authority, or even his liberty, would ever 
be reftored to him. He fent orders to Ormond, 
if he could not defend himfelf, rather to fubmit to 
the Englilh than to the Irilh rebels j and accord- 
ingly the lord-lieutenant, being reduced to extremi- 
ties, delivered up Dublin, Tredah, Dundalk, and 
other garrifons, to colonel Michael Jones, who 
took pofiefiion of them in the name of the Englifh 

parliament. 
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pa'fliatnent. Ormond himfelf went over to England, c h a i». 
was admitted into the king’s prefence, received a -1^ 
grateful acknowledgment for his paft fervices, and *619. 
during fome time lived in tranquillity near London. *■ 
But being banilhed, with the other royallfts, to a dif- 
tance from that city, and feeing every event turn 
out unfortunately for his royal mafter, and threaten 
him with a cataftrophe ftill more direful, he thought 
proper to retire into France, where he joined the 
queen and the prince of Wales. 

^ In Ireland, during thefe tranfadions, the autho*- 
tity of the nuncio prevailed without control among 
all the catholics ; and that prelate, by his indifere- 
tion and infolence, foon made them repent of the 
power with which they had entrufted him! Prudent 
men llkewife were fenfible of the total deftrudion, 
which was hanging over the nation from the Englifli 
parliathent, and faw no refource or fafety but in 
^^irig' hipport to the declining authority of the 
king. The earl of Clanricarde, a nobleman of an 
ancient family, a perfon too of merit, who had ever 
preferved his loyalty, was fenfible of the ruin which 
threatenfed his countrymen, and was refolved, if 
polfible to prevent it. He fecretly formed a com- 
bination among the catholics ; he entered into a 
conefpondence with Inchiquin, who preferved 
great authority over the proteftants in Munfter ; he 
attacked the nuncio, whom he chafed out of the 
ifland ; and he fent to Paris a deputation, inviting 
the lord-lieutenant to return and take polTcffion of 
his government. 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, found the 
kingdom divided into many fadions, among which 
either open war or fecret enmity prevailed. I’he 
authority of' the Englifh parliament was eftabliflied 
in Dublin, and the other towns, which he himfelf 
had delivered into their hands. O’Neal maintain- 
ed his credit in Ulfter ; and having entered into a 
fecret correfpondence with the parliamentary ge- 
M z nerals, 
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0 H A p. ncrals, was more intent on fcheines for his own 
pevfonal fafety, than anxious for the prefervation of 
4649. his country or religion. The other Irifli, divided 
between their clergy, who were averfe to Ormond, 
and their nobility, who were attached to him, were 
very uncertain in their motions and feeble in their 
meafures. The Scots in the north, enraged, as 
well as their other countrymen, againft the ufurpa* 
tions of the feftarian army, profcfled their adher- 
ence to the king ; but were ftill hindered by many 
prejudices from entering into a cordial union with 
his lieutenant. Ail thefe diftradled councils and 
contrary humours checked the progrefs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to 
maintain their ground againft him. The republi- 
can ladion, meanwhile, in England, employed in 
fubduing the revolted royalifts, in reducing the 
parliament to fubjeflion, in the trial, condemnaV • 
tion, and execution of their fovereign, totally ne- 
glefted the fupplying of Ireland, and allowed Jones 
and the forces in Dublin to remain In the utmoft 
weaknefs and neceffity. The lord-Iieutenant, though 
furrounded with difficulties, neglefted not the ni- 
vourable opportunity of promoting the royal caufe. 
Slaving at laft affembled an army of 16,000 men, 
he advanced upon the parliamentary garrifons. 
Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was deliver- 
ed up by the troops, who mutinied againft their 
governor, Tredah, Neury, and other forts, were 
taken. Dublin was threatened with a fiege ; and the 
affairs of the lieutenant appeared in fo profperous a 
condition, that the young king entertained thoughts 
of coming in perfon into Ireland. 

When the Engllfli commonwealth was brought 
to fome tolerable fettlement, men began to caft 
their eyes towards the neighbouring ifland. During 
the conleft of the two parties, the government of 
Ireland had remained a great objedt of intrigue 5 
' and the prefbyterians endeavoured to obtain the 
9 lieutenancy 
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lieutenancy for Wallerj the independents for Lam- chap. 
bert. After the execution of the king, Cromwel , -^ 1 , . 
himfelf began to afpire to a command, where fo 1649. 
much glory, he faw, might be won, and fo much 
authority required. In his abfence, he took care 
to have his name propofed to the council of ftate ; 
and both friends and enemies concurred immediately 
to vote him into that important office : The former 
fufpefled, that the matter had not been propofed 
merely by chance, without his own concurrence ; 
the latter detired to remove him to a diftance, and 
hoped, during his abfence, to gain the afcendant 
over Fairfax, whom he had fo long blinded by his 
hypocritical profeffions. Cromwel himfelf, when 
informed of his ele£lion, feigned furprife, and pre- 
tended at firft to hefitate with regard to the accept- 
ance of the command. And Lambert, either de- 
ceived by his diffimulation, or in his turn feigning 
to be deceived, ftlll continued, notwithftanding this 
difappointment, his friendfhip and connexions with 
Cromwel. 

The new lieutenant immediately applied himfelf 
with his wonted vigilance to make preparations for 
his expedition. Many diforders in England it be- 
hoved him previoully to compofe. All places were 
full of danger and inquietude. Though men, afto- 
niffied with the fucceffes of the army, remained in 
feeming tranquillity, fymptoms of the greateft dlf- 
content every where appeared. The Englilh, long 
accuftomed to a mild adminiftration, and unac- 
quainted with diffimulation, could not conform their 
fpeech and countenance to the prefent neceffity, or 
pretend attachment to a form of government, which 
they generally regarded with fuch violent abhor- 
rence. It was requifite to change the magiftracy of 
London, and to degrade, as well as punilh, the 
mayor and feme of the aldermen, before the pro- 
clamation for the abolition of monarchy could be 
gubWhed in the city. An engagement being 
’ M 3 framed 
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c P. framed to fupport the commonwealth without king 
or houfe of peek's, the army was with fome difficulty 
*% 9 . brought to fubferibe it } but though it was impofed 
upon the reft of the nation under fevere penalties, 
no lefs than putting all who refufed out of the pro. 
tedlion of law ; fuch obftinate reluftance was ob- 
ferved in the people, that even the imperious par. 
liament was obliged to defift from it. The fpirit 
of fanaticifm, by which that aflembly had at firft 
been ftrongly fupported, was now turned, in a great 
meafure, againft them. The pulpits, being chiefly 
filled with'prefbyterians, or difguifed royalifts, and 
having long been the feene of news and politics, 
could by no penalties be reftrained from declara- 
tions unfavourable to the eftabliflted government. 
Numberlefs were the extravagancies which broke 
out among the people. Everard, a difbanded fol- 
dier, having preached that the time was now come 
when the community of goods would be renewed 
among chrillians, led our his followers to take 
poffemon of the land ; and being carried before the 
general, he refufed to falute him ; becaufe he was 
but his fellow creature What feemed more dan- 
gerous, the army itfelf was infefted with like hu- 
mours *. Though the levellers had for a time been 
fupprefled by the audacious fpirit of Cromwel, they 
Hill continued to propagate their dodtriues among 
the private men and inferior officers, who pretended 
a right to be confulted, as before, in the adminir 
ftration of the commonwealth. They now praftifed 
againft their officers the fame leffon which they 
had been taught againft the parliament. They 
framed a reraonftrance, and fent five agitators to 
prefent it to the general and council of war ; Thefe 
were caihiered with ignominy by fentence of a court 
martial. One Lockier, having carried his fedition 
farther, was fentenced to death j bi^t this ppnilh- 

? \Vhitlocke, ‘ S« note [G] at the end of the volume. 
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ment was fo far from quelling the mutinous fpirlt, c h^a p, 
that above a thoufand of his companions fliowed 
their adherence to him, by attending his funeral, 1649. 
and wearing in their hats black and fea-green rib- 
bons by way of favours. About four thoufand af- tevtiiers 
fembicd at Burford, under the command of Thom- 
fon, a man formerly condemned for fedition by a 
court-martial but pardoned by the general. Co- May. 
lonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairfax and Crom- 
wel, fell upon them, while unprepared for defence, 
and feduced by the appearance of a treaty. Four 
hundred were taken prifonem : Some of them ca- 
pitally puniflied : The reft pardoned : And this tu- 
multuous fpirit, though it ftill lurked in the army, 
and broke out from time to time, feemed for the 
prefent to be fuppreffed. 

Px'iiTioNs, framed in the fame fpirit of oppofi- 
tion, were prefented to the parliament by lieutenant- 
colonel Lilburn, the perfon who, for difperfing fe- 
ditious libels, had formerly been treated with fuch 
feverity by the ftar-chamber. His liberty was at 
this time as ill-reli(lied by the parliament, and he 
was thrown into prifon, as a promoter of fedition. 
and diforder in the commonwealth. The women 
applied by petition for his releafe ; but were now 
defired to mind their houfehold affairs, and leave 
the government of the ftate to the men. From all 
quarters, the parliament was haraffed with peti- 
tions of a very free nature, which ftrongly fpoke 
the fenfe of the nation, and proved how ardently 
all men longed for the reftoration of their laws and 
liberties. Even in a feafl, which the city gave to 
the parliament and couucil of ftate, it was deemed 
a requifite precaution, if we may credit Walker and 
JDugdale, to fwear all the cooks, that they would 
ferve nothing but wholeforae food to them. 

Th£ pai'liament judged it neceffary to enlarge 
the laws of high-treafon beyond thofe narrow 
^sounds, within which they bad been conlined du- 
M 4 ring 
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CHAP, ring the monarchy. They even comprehended ver- 
ii . bal offences, nay intentions, though they had never 
*649. appeared in any overt-afl: againft the ftate. To 
affirm the prefent governinent to be an ufurpation, 
to aflert that the parliament or council of ftate were 
tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour fubverting their 
authority, or ftirring upfedition againft them ; ihefe 
offences were declared to be high-treafon. The 
power of iraprifonment, of which the petition of 
right had bereaved the king, it was now found ne- 
ceffary to reft ore to the council of ftate ; and all the 
jails in England were filled with men whom the 
jealoufies and fears of the ruling party had repre- 
fented as dangerous ^ The taxes, continued by 
the new government, and which, being unufual, 
were efteemed heavy, increafed the general ill-will 
under which it laboured. Befides the cufloms and 
excife, ninety thoufand pounds a-month were levied 
on land for the fubfiftence of the army. The le- 
queftrations and compofitions of the royalifts, the 
fale of the crown lands, and of the dean and chapter 
lands, though they yielded great fums, were not 
fufficient to fupport the vaft expences, and, as was 
fufpeOed, the great depredations of the parliament 
and their creatures'. 

Amidst all rhefe difficulties and difturbances, the 
fteady mind of Cromwel, without confufion or 
erabarraffment. Hill purfued its purpofe. While 
he was collecting an army of twelve thoufand men 
in the weft of England, he fent to Ireland, 
under Reynolds and Venables, a reinforcement of 
four thoufand hoife and foot, in order to ftrengthen 
Jones, and enable him to defend himfelf againft 
the marquis of Ormond, who lay at Finglafs, 
and was making pneparations for the attack of Dub- 
lin. Inchiquin, who had now made a treaty with 

Hiftory of Independency, part ii. I Pari. Hiftory, vol. atix. 
p.136. 176. 
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the king’s lieutenant, having, with a feparate body, c h a v. 
taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offat- . 

rell who ferved under O’Neal, and to young Coot ,6^. 
who commanded fome parliamentary forces. After 
he had joined his troops to the main army, with 
whom, for fome time, he remained united, Or- 
mond pafled the river Lifiy, and took pod at Rath- 
mines, two miles from Dublin, with a view of 
commencing the fiege of that city. In order to cut 
off all farther fupply from Jones, he had begun the 
reparation of an old fort which lay at the gates of 
Dublin ; and being exhaulled with continual fatigue 
for fome days, he had retired to reft, after leaving 
orders to keep his forces under arms. He was fud- Aujuti. 
denly awaked with the noife of firing ; and, ftarting 
from his bed, faw every thing already in tumult 
and confufion. Jones, an excellent officer, formerly 
a lawyer, had fallied out with the reinforcement 
newly arrived ; and, attacking the party employed 
in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, pur- 
fued the advantage, and fell in with the army, 
which had neglefted Ormond's orders. Thefe he 
foon threw into diforder ; put them to flight, in. 
fpite of all the efforts of the lord-lieutenant 5 chafed 
them off the field ; feized all their tents, baggage, 
ammunition ; and returned viftorious to Dublin, siege 01 
after killing a thoufand men, and taking above two 
thoufand prifoners 

This lofs, which threw fome blemilh on the mi- 
litary charafter of Ormond, was irreparable to the 
royal caufe. That numerous army which, with fo 
much pains and difficulty, the lord-lieutenant had 
been collecting for more than a year, was difperfed 
in a moment. Cromwel foon after arrived in Dub- Aug. 
lin, where he was welcomed with fliouts and re- 
joicings. He haftened to Tredah. That town was 
well fortified ; Ormond had thrown into it a good 

"* Pari. Hift. vol. six. p. 165. 
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CHAP, garrlfon of three thoufand men, under fir Arthur 
j Afton, an officer of reputation. He ejcpefted that 
i()49. Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
would firft be attempted by Cromwel, and he was 
defirous to employ die enemy foine time in that 
fiege, while he himfdf fliould repair his broken 
forces. But Cromwel knew the importance of dif- 
patch. Having made a breach, he ordered a ge* 
Srptem- neral aflault. Though twice repulfed with lofs, he 
Trt’dih I'enewed the attack, and himfelf, along with Ireton, 
iSoiBicd. led on his men. All oppofition was overborne by 
the furious valour of the troops. The town was 
taken fword in hand ; and, orders being iffued to 
give no quarter, a cruel flaughter was made of the 
garrifoii. Even a few, who were faved by the fol- 
diers, faliatcd with blood, were next day miferably 
butchered by orders ftom the general. One perfon 
alone of the garrrlbn efcaped to be a mefieuger c£ 
this univerfal havoc and ddlruQion. 

Cromwul pretended to retaliate by this fevere 
execution the cruelty of the Iriffi maffacre ; But he» 
well knew, that alraoft the whole garrifon was Engt 
lifli ; and his juftice was only a barbarous policy, in 
order to terrify all other garrifons from refiftance, 
His policy, however, had the delired eOefl. Hav- 
ing led the army without delay to Wexford, he 
began to batter the town. The garrifon, after a 
night defence, offered to capitulate; but, before 
they obtained a ceffation, they imprudently ne- 
pleded their guards ; and the Englifh army ruflied 
in upon them. The fame feverity was exercifed as 
at Tredah. 

Every town before which Cromwel prefented 
himfelf, now opened its gate without refiftance, 
Rofs, though ftrongly garrifoued, was furrendered 
ofloLer, ty lord Taffe. Having taken Eftionage, Cromwel 
threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made himfelf 
mafter of Paffage and Carrie. The Englifo had np 
farther difficulties to encounter than what arofe 

froin 
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from fatigue and the advanced feafon. Fluxes and chap. 
contagious diftempers creeped in among the fol- _f 
diers, who perifhed in great numbers, jqnes him- 1649. 
felf, the brave governor of Dublin, died at Wex- 
ford. And Cromwel had fo far advanced with his 
decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, 
either to fubfift in the enemies’ country, or retreat to 
his own garrifons. But while he was in thefe ftraits, Novembi, 
Corke, Kinfale, and all the Englifh garrifons in 
Munfter, deferted to him, and opening their gates, 
refolved to (hare the fortunes of their viftorious 
countrymen. 

This defertion of the Engliflj put an end to Or- 
mond’s authority, which was already much dimi- 
nifhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah, and 
Wexford. The Irifh, aftuated by national and re- 
ligious prejudices, could no longer be kept in obe- 
dience by a proteftant governor, who was fo unfuc- 
cefsful in all his enteiprifes. The clergy renewed 
their excommunications againfl him and his adhe- 
rents, and added the terrors of fuperftition to thofe 
which arofe from a viftorious enemy. Cromwel, 
having received a reinforcement from England, 
again took the field early in the fpring. He made 
himfelf matter of Kilkenny and Clonmel, the only 
places where he met with any vigorous refiftance. 

The whole frame of the Irifh union being in a man- 
ner diffolved, Ormond foon after left the ifland, 
and delegated his authority to Clanricarde, who 
found affairs fo defperate as to admit of no remedy. 

The Irifh were glad to embrace banifhment as a re- 
fuge. Above 40,000 men paffed into foreign 
fervice ; and Cromwel, well pleafed to free the illand 
from enemies, who never could be cordially recon- 
ciled to the Englifh, gave them full liberty and lei- 
fure for their embarkation. 

While Cromwel proceeded with fuch uninter- 
rupted fuccefs in Ireland, which in the fpace of 

nine 
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c II A p. nine months he had almoft entirely fubJued, fortune 

. ^ was preparing for him a new I’cene of victory and 

triumph in Scotland. Charles was at the Hague 
when fir Jofeph Douglas brought him intelligence 
that he was proclaimed king by the Scottilh parlia- 
ment. At the fame time, Douglas informed him 
of the hard conditions annexed to the proclamation, 
and extremely damped that joy which might arife 
from his being recognifed fovereigii in one of his 
kingdoms. Charles too confidered, that thofe who 
pretended to acknowledge his title, were at that 
very time in aftual rebellion againli his family, and 
would be fure to intruft very little authority in his 
hands, and fcarcely would afford him perfonal liber- 
ty and fecurity. As the profpeft of affairs in Ire- 
land was at that time not unpromifmg, he intended 
rather to try his fortune in that kingdom, from 
which he expefted more dutiful fubmiffion and obe- 
dience. 

Meanwhile he found it expedient to depart from 
Holland. The people in the United Provinces 
were much attached to bis interefts. Betides his 
connexion with the family of Orange, which was 
extremely beloved by the populace, all men regard- 
ed with companion his helplefs condition, and ex- 
preffed the gteatefl; abhorrence againff the murder 
of his father; a deed to which nothing, they 
thought, but the rage of fanaticifin and faflion could 
have impelled the parliament. But though the 
public in general bore great favour to the king, the 
States were uneafy at his prefence. They dreaded 
the parliament, fo formidable by their power, and 
fo profperous in all their enterpiifes. They appre- 
hended the moll precipitate refolutions from men of 
fuch violent and haughty difpofitions. And, after 
the murder of Doriflaus, they found it ftill more 
ncceffary to-fatisfy the Englifli commonwealth, by 
removing the king to a diftance from them, 

Dorislaus, 
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DorislauSj though a native of Holland, had chap 
lived long in England j and being employed as 
alfiftant to tbe high court of juftice, which con- lo-. 
<lemned the late king, he had rifen to great credit 
and favour with the ruling party. They fent him 
envoy to Holland ; but no fooner had heariived at 
the Hague, than he was fet tipon by fome royalifts, 
chiefly retainers to Montrole. They ruflied into 
the room, where he was fitting with fome company ; 
dragged him fiom the table; put him to death as 
the firft vidlim to their murdered fovereign j very 
leifurely and peaceably feparated themfclves ; and 
though orders were ifl'ued by the magiftrates to 
arreft them, thefe were executed with fuch flownelk 
and reludtance, that the criminals had all of them 
the opportunity of making their cfcape. 

Charles, having paifed fome time at Paris, 
where no afliftance was given him, and even few ci- 
vilities were paid him, made his retreat into Jerfey, 
where kis authority was ftill acknowledged. Elero 
Winram, laird of Idberton, came to hint as deputy 
from the committee of eftates in Scotland, and in- 
formed him of the conditions to which he mull: ne- 
ceflarily fubinit before he could be admitted to the 
excrcife of his authority. Conditions more fever? 
were never impoled by fubjeSs upon their fove - 
reign ; but as the aflaii s of Ireland began to decline, 
and the king found it no longer fafe to venture 
himfelf in that ifland, he gave a civil anfwer 'to 
Winram, and defired commiffioners to meet him at 
Breda, in order to enter into a treaty with regard to 
thefe conditions. 

The earls of Caflilis and Lothian, lord Burley, co'.?. 
the laird of Liberton, and other commilBoners, ar- 
rived at Breda ; but without any power of treating : 

The king mull fubrait, without referve, to the terms 
impofed upon him. The terms were, that he 
ibould iflue a proclamation, banifhing from court 

all 
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CHAP, all excommunicated perfons, that is, all thofe who* 
either under Hamilton or Monirofe, had ventured 
i6so. their lives for his family ; that no Englifh fubjeft 
who had ferved againft the parliament, fhould be 
allowed to approach him ; that he fliould bind hira- 
felf by his royal promife to take the covenant ; that 
he Ihould ratify all a£ls of parliament, by which 
prefbyterian government, the direftory of worfliip, 
the confeffion of faith, and the catechifm, were efta- 
bliflied ; and that in civil affairs he fhould entirely 
conform himfelf to the direOion of pailiament, and 
in ecclefiaftical, to that of the affembly. Thefe pro. 
pofals, the commiffioners, after paffing fome time 
in fermons and prayers, in order to exprefs the more 
determined refolution, very folemnly delivered to 
the lung. 

The king’s friends were divided with regard to 
the part which he fhould in this critical conjunc- 
ture. Moft of his Englifh counfellors diffuaded him 
from accepting conditions fo difadvantageous and 
difhonourable. They faid that the men who now 
governed Scotland were the mofl furious and bi- 
goted of that party, which, notwith handing his 
gentle government, had firfi: excited a rebellion 
againft the late king ; after the moft unlimited con- 
ceflions, had renewed their rebellion, and ftopped 
the progrefs of his viQories in England 5 and after 
he had entrufted his perfon to them in his uttermoft 
diftrefs, had bafely fold him, together with their 
own honour, to his barbarous enemies : That they 
had as yet fhown no marka of repentance, and even 
in the terms which they now propofed, difplayed 
the fame antimonarchical principles, and the fame 
jealoufy of their forereign, by which they had even 
been* aftuated : That nothing could be more dif. 
honourable than that the king, in his firft enterprife, 
Ihould facrifice, merely for the empty name of roy- 
alty, thofe principles ton which his ilfether had died 

a martyr. 
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ti martyr, and in which he himfelf had been ftri£lly chap. 
educated ; Thit by this hypocrify he might lofe the _j 
royalifts, who aiene were fmcerely attached to him ; ,6<o, 

but never would gain the preibyterians, who were 
averfe to his family and his caufe, and would afcribe 
his compliance merely to policy and ncceffiiy ; That 
the Scots had refiifed to give him any aflurances of 
their intending to reftore him to the throne of Eng- 
land ; and could they even be brought to make fuch 
an attempt, it had fufEciently appeared, by the 
event of Hamilton’s engagement, how unequal their 
force was to fo great an enterprife : That on the firft 
check which they fhould receive, Argyle and his 
partifans would lay hold of the quickeft expedient 
for reconciling themfelves to the EngHlh parlia- 
ment, and would betray the king, as they had done 
his father, into the hands of his enemies ; And that, 
however defperate the royal caufe, it muft ftiJl be 
regarded as highly imprudent in the Idng to make 
a mcrifice of his honour j where the foie purchafe 
was to endanger his life or liberty. 

The earl of Laneric, now duke of Hamilton, 
the earl of Lauderdale, and others of that party, 
who had been banilhed their country for the late 
engagement, were then with the king j and being 
defirous of returning home in his retinue, they 
joined the opinion of the young duke of Bucldng- 
ham, and earneftly prefled him to fubmit to the 
conditions required of him. It was urged, that 
nothing would more gratify the king’s enemies than 
to fee him fall into the fum-e laid for him, and by 
fo fcrupulous a nicety, leave the pofleflion of his- 
dominions to thofe who defired but a pretence for 
excluding Inm : That Argyle* not daring fo far ta 
oppoie this bent of the nation, as to throw off all 
allegiance to his fovereign, had embraced this ex- 
pedient, by which he hoped to make Charles de- 
throne himlelf, and refufe a kingdom which was 
ofiered him : That it was not to be doubted but the 
14 fame 
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c II A p. fame national fpiiit, affifted by Hamilton and his' 
party, ■would rile flill liigher in favour of their 
If) 50. prince after he had entrufted himfelf to their fidelity, 
and would much abate the ligour of the conditions 
now impolcd upon him : That whatever might be 
the prefent intentions of the ruling party, they muft 
unavoidably be engaged in a war with England, and 
inuft accept the affiftance of the king’s friends of 
all parlies, in order to fupport themfelves againfl. a 
power fo much fuperior: That how much foever a 
fteady, uniform condud might have been fuitable 
to the advanced age and ftrid engagements of the 
late king, no one would throw any blame on a 
•young prince for complying with conditions which 
neceffity had extorted from him ; That even the ri- 
gour of thofe principles profefled by his father, 
though with fomc it had exalted his charafter, had 
been extremely prejudicial to his intereftsj nor 
could any thing be more ferviceable to the royal 
caufe, than to give all parties room to hope for 
more equal and more indulgent maxims of govern- 
ment ; And that where affairs were reduced to fo 
defperate a fituaiion, dangers ought little to be re- ' 
garded ; and the king’s honour lay rather in Ihow- 
ing fome early fymptoras of courage and adlvity, 
than in choofing ftridly a party among theological 
controverfies, with which, it might be fuppofed, he 
vvas as yet very little acquainted. 

These arguments, feconded by the advice of the 
queen mother and of tlve prince of Orange, the 
king’s hrother-indaw, who both of them thought it 
ridiculous to refufe a kingdom merely from regard 
to epifcopacy, had great influence on Charles. 
But what chiefly determined him to comply was 
the account brought .him of the fate of Mont- 
rofe, who, with all the circumftances of rage 
and contumely, had been put to death by his zeal- 
ous countrymen. Though in this inftance the 
king faw more evidently the furious fpirit by 
- which 
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"which the Scots were aftuated, he had now no c h a r. 
farther refource, and was obliged to grant whatever ^ 
was demanded of him. 1650. 

Montrose, having laid down his arms at the 
command of the late king, had retired into France, 
and, contrary to his natural difpofition, had lived 
for fome time inaflive at Paris. He there became 
acquainted with the famous cardinal de Retz ; and 
that penetrating judge celebrates him in his me- 
moirs as one of thofe heroes, of whom there are no 
longer any remains in the world, and who are only 
to be met with in Plutarch. Defirous of improv- 
ing his martial genius, he took a journey to Ger- 
many, was carefled by the emperor, received the 
rank of raarefchal, and propofed to levy a regiment 
for the Imperial fervice. While employed for that 
purpofe in the Low Countries, he heard of the tra- 
gical death of the king ; and at the fame time re- 
ceived from his young mailer a renewal of his eom- 
miffion of captain general in Scotland ". His ar- 
dent and daring fpirit needed but this authority to 
put him in aftion. He gathered followers in Hol- 
land and the north of Germany, whom his great 
reputation allured to him. The king of Denmark 
and duke of Holftein fent him fome fmall fupply 
of money; the queen of Sweden furnifhed him 
with arms ; the prince of Orange with lliips ; and 
Montrofe, hailening his enterprii’e, left the king’s 
agreement with the Scots ibould make him revoke 
his comniiffion, fet out for the Orkneys with about 
500 men, moil of them Germans. Thefe were 
all the preparations which he could make a gain ft a 
kingdom, fettled in domeftic peace, fupported by a 
difeiplined army, fully apprifed of his enterprife, 
and prepared againft him. Some of his retainers 
having told him of a prophefy, that to him arid him 
alone it 'tffca referved to rejlore the kinfs authority 
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i?i (’ll his (^ombtms ; he Ictjl a vvillint', ear I'o fiii:fgcf- 
tionii he'.MVd- ill- iieiuiKlet! or obablc, 

wcje lo » I uroiiiiiiMe lo Ms ov'ii daute'; ch iiacler. 

Hi, auneLl jevudl oi tlso inliahirtUilb oftlie Ork- 
ne}', llioneli an nuu.iilik( |vop!i*, and ir'iiied 
ilieiu (.VLi iviili (ilm lo (.laiihiiefs ; iiopiiijr that 
liic I,'.!!' I li aQlclio‘1 to ilic kluoks fervice, and the 
IcV.pe ri i'is lonucr exploits 'voiild nuke tlie High- 
1 , uid'.d lloiL (u hib RancUml. But all men were 
nov. h in nTi.d aiKHatigued with wans and difoiders: 
Many ot ihulc who fonneily adhered lo hitn, had 
b''v’ii li veiely puiiifhed by the covemnter,'; ; And no 
t'lolp'.ci: ot luccefo w.ia eiiteilained hi oppofuion to 
lo gloat a force as v/as diavui together againft him. 
But l.oacifcf weak Montrolc’s aimy, the memory 
of pcdl e/Ljjto Ifmck a gieal terror into the com- 
mittee oJ Hhites. "J’liey immediately ordered Lefley 
..nd iJolboine to march againd him with an army 
of ,,ooo men. btiahau was lent bcfojc, with a body 
of cavalry, to check his pi on id ( ic iUl unex- 
peclcdly on Moiitvole, who had no hoi It to bring 
him intelligence. The rojalills wore pul to Qight; 
all of them either killed or taken pnlontri ; and 
JMontrofe himfelf, having )iut on the difguife of a 
peafant, was peifidioully deliveied iiilo the hands of 
his enemies, by a friend lo whom he hud enirulted 
his ptrlon. 

All the iiifolence which fuccefs can produce in 
ungenerous minda, was exei cited by ilie coveiiaiit- 
eis againfl. Momrofe, whom they fo much hated 
and lb much dreaded. Theological antipathy lar- 
thcr increafed their indignities towards a perfon, 
whom they regarded as impious on account cl the 
excommunication which had been pronounced 
againll him. I.efley led him about for icveral days 
in the fame low habit under which he had difguifed 
himfelf. The vulgar, wherever he palled, were _ 
indigated to reproach and vilify him. When he ' 
came to Edinbuigh, every circumftance of elaborate 
15 ■ rage 
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Wn;fi and iiifult was put in praftice by order of the chap. 
parliament. Ac the gate of the city he was met 
by the magiftrates, and put into a new cart, pur- 1650, 
pofely made with a high chair or bench, where he 
was placed, that tlie people might have a full view 
of him. He was bound with a cord, drawn over 
his breaft and flroulders, and faftened through holes 
made in the cart. The hangman then took off the 
hat of the noble prifoncr, and rode himfelf before 
the cart in his livery, and with his bonnet on ; the 
other officers, who were taken ptifoners with the 
marquis, walking two and two before them. 

Thr populace, more generous and humane, 
when they law fo mighty a change of fortune in this 
great iinni, fo lately their dread and terror, into 
whofe hands the magiftrates, a few years before, 
had delivered on their knees the keys of the city, 
were Itruck with compaffion, and viewed him with 
filent tears and admiraiion. The preachers, next 
Sunday, exclaimed againft this movement of rebel 
nature, as they termed it; and repioached the peo- 
ple with their profane tendernefs towards the capital 
enemy of piety and religion. 

When he was carried before the parliament, 
which was then fitting, Loudon, the chancellor, in a 
violent declamation, reproached him with the breach 
of the national covenant, which he had fubferibed ; 
his rebellion againft God, the king, and the king- 
dom ; and the many horrible murders, treafons, 
and impieties for which he was now to be brought 
to condign punifliment. Monrrofe in bis anfwer 
maintained the fame fuperiority above his enemies, 
to which by his fame and great aftions, as well as 
by the confcioufnels of a good caufe, he was juftly 
entitled. He told the parliament, that fmee the 
king, as he was informed, had Ib far avowed their 
authority, as to enter into treaty with them, he now 
appeared uncovered before their tribunal ; a refpedl 
N 2 which, 
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CHAP, which, while vhey Rood in open defiance to their 
fovereign, they would in vain have required of him. 

*"“'^ 6 ^ That he acknowledged, with infinite fhame and re- 
niorle, the errors of his early conduct, when their 
plaufible pretences had feduced him to tread with 
them the paths of rebellion, and bear arms againft 
his pi ince and country. That his following fervices, 
he hoped, had fufficiently teftified his repentance ; 
and his death would now atone for that guilt, the 
only one with which he could juftly reproach him- 
felf. That in all his warlike enterprifes he was 
warranted by that commillion, which he had re* 
ceived from his and their mafter, againft whofe law- 
ful authority they had erefled their ftandard. That 
to venture his life for his fovereign was the lead 
part of his merit : He had even thrown down his 
arms in obedience to the facred commands of the 
king } and had refigned to them the viftory, which, 
in defiance of all their efforts, he was ftill enabled 
to difpute with them. That no blood had ever been 
fhed by him but in the field of battle ; and many 
perfons were now in his eye, many now dared to 
pronounce fentence of death upon him, whole life, 
forfeited by the laws of war, be had formerly faved 
from the fury pf the foldiers. That he was fony 
to find no better teftiraony of their return to alle- 
giance than the murder of fo faithful a fubjeft, in 
whole death the king’s commillion mull: be, at 
once, fo highly injured and afl'ronted. 'I’hat as to 
liimfelf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and 
degrade him by all their lludied indignities; The 
jultice of his caufe, he knew, would ennoble any 
fortune ; nor had he other afllichou than to fee the 
authority of his prince, with which he was invefted, 
treated with fo much ignominy. And that he now 
joyfully followed, by a like unjuft fentence, his 
late fovereign; and Ihould be happy if, in his 
future delliny, he could follow him to the fame 

blifslul 
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blifsful manfions, where his piety and humane vir- chap. 
tues had already, without doubt, lecured him an 
eternal recompenfe. 1650. 

Montrose’s fentence was next pronounced 
againft him, “ That he, James Graham” (for this 
was the only name they vouchfafed to give himi, 

“ Ihould next day be carried to Edinburgh crofs, 
and there be hanged on a gibbet, thirty feet high, 

“ for the fpace of three hours ; Then be taken 
*' down, his head be cut off upon a fcaffold, and 
affixed to the prifon : His legs and arms be ftuck 
“ up on the four chief towns of the kingdom : His 
body be buried in the place appropriated for com- 
mon malefaftors ; except the church, upon his 
" repentance, fbould take off his excommunica- 
tion.” 

The clergy, hoping that the terrors of immedi- 
ate death had now given them an advantage over 
their enemy, flocked about him, and infulted over 
his fallen fortunes. They pronounced his damna- 
tion, and affured him, that the judgment, which 
he was fo foon to fuffer, would prove but an eafy 
prologue to that which be muff undergo hereafter. 

They next offered to pray with him : But he was 
too well acquainted with tbofe forms of imprecation 
which they called prayers, “ Lord, vouchfafe yet 
to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorri* 
gible fmner ; this wicked, perjured, traitorous, 

“ and profane perfon, who refufes to hearken to 
the voice of tny church.” Such were the peti- 
tions, which, he expected, they would, according 
to cuflom, offer up for him. He told them, that 
they were a miferably deluded and deluding people ; 
and would Ihortly bring their country under the 
moft infupportable fervitude, to which any nation 
had ever been reduced. “ For my part,” added 
he, “ I am much prouder to have my head affixed 
“ to the place where it is fentenced to ftand, than 
“ to have my picture hang in the king’s bed-cham* 

N 3 ber. 
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c H A F. “ bcr. So far from being fo'Ty lliat my (UKuicrs 
. “ are to be lent to lour cities of the Js-ionciom j I 
161,0. “ v'itli I had limbs enow to be dilp'rlul iatu a|l 

“ the cities of Cbiillendoni, there to remain as ^ 
“ teflitnoiiies in favour ol the caufc lor wliich I ' 

“ fuller.” This fciitimcnl, that very evening, 
while in prifon, he threw into veife. The poem ' 
remains ; a fignal monument of his heroic Ipirit, 
and no defpicable prool of his poetical genius. 

Now was led forth, amidll the iiiiuhs of his T 
enemies and the tears of the people, this man of 
illuHrious birth, and of the greateft renown in the t 
nation, to fuffer, for his adhering to the laws of his 
country, audio the rights ot his fovereign, the igno- 
minious death deflined to the meancii: malcfador, ^ 
Every attempt, which the infolence of the govern- 
ing-party had m.ide to lubdue his Ipirit, bad hither- j 
to proved fruitlels : They made yet one effort more, i 
in this laft and melancholy fcenc, when all enmity, 
arifing from motives merely human, is commonly 
fuftened and difanned. 'fhe oxccuiioni-r hi ought 
that book, which had been puhl idled in elegant 
Latin, of his gieat military adions, ami tied it by 
a cord about his neck. Monti ofe fmiLd at this 
new inllaiice of their malice. He thanked them, 
however, for their officious zeal ; and faid, that 
he bore this reltimony of his bravery and layaky 
with more pride than he had ever worn the gar- 
ter. Hiving adeed, whether they had any more 
indignities to put upon him, and renewing fome 
ixecutid. devout ejaculations, he patiently endured the lad aft 
of the cxccutiqncr. 

Thus perillicd, in the ihiity-eighth year of his 
age, the gallaiu marquis of Moutrole ; the man 
whole military genius, both by valour and con- 
duct, had flione forth beyond any which, duiing 
thefe cull diforders, had appeared in the three king- 
doms. 'file liner aits too, he had, in his youth, 
luccefsfully cultivaicd} and. whatever was fublime, 

elegant. 
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eleniant, or nobli’, touched liis <rrcat foul. Nor c ir a. r. 
^v:is I’e inlcnfible to the pleafures either of fociety , _ 

01 of lovo. Something, however, of the vti/l and i6;o. 
ttiibou,'']rc' charafterifed his adions and deport- 
ment ; and it was merely by .nn heroic eJl'ort of duty, 
that he bi'o\!g!tt his mind, impatient of fuperiority, 
and even of equality, to pay fuch unlimited fubmif- 
fion to the will of his iovereign. 

Thb veogeance of the covenanters was not fatis- 
fied with Montrofe’s tKecution. Urrey, whofe in- 
conftancy now led him to take part with die king, 
fullered about the fame time : Spottifwood of 
Daerfie, a youth of eighteen, fir Francis Hay of Dal- 
getie, and colonel Sibbald, all of them of birth and 
charafter, underwent a like fate. Thefe were taken 
prifoners Vi?irh Montrofe. The marquis of Hunt- 
ley, about a year before, had alfo fallen a viditn 
to the feverity of the covenanters. 

Thp pad feene difplays in a full light the bar- 
barity of this theological fafifion: The fequel will 
llifficiently difplay their abfurdity. 

Thf king, in coniequence of his agreement with ajdjinu 
the comniiliioners of Scotland, fet fail for tiiat coun- 
try; and being efcorted by feven Dutch (hips of 
war, who were lent to guard the herring filhery, he 
arrived in the frith of Cromarty. Before he was 
permitted to land, he was required to fign the co- 
venant ; and many fermons and leSures were made 
him, exhorting him to perfevere in that holy con- 
federacy °. Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dumfevmling, coMtnant- 
and other noblemen of that party whom they called 
Engagers, were immediately feparated from him, 
and obliged to retire to their houfes, where they 
lived in a private manner, without truft or autho- 
rity. None of his Englilli friends, who had ferved 
liiii father, were allowed to remain in the kingdom. 


® Si* Edward Walkcr’n Hi'ftorical Difeourfe'!, p, 159. 
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The king hirafelf found that he was confidered as 
a mere pageant of Rate, and that the few remains 
of royalty which he poITeffed, ferved only to draw 
on him the greater indignities. One of the quar» 
ters of Montrofe, his faithful fervant, who had 
borne his comniilfion, had been fent to Aberdeen, 
and was ftill allowed to hang over the gates when 
he paffed by that place The general affembly, 
and afterwards the committee of eftates and the 
army, who were entirely governed by the affembly, 
fet forth a public declaration, in which they proteft* 
ed, “ that they did not efpoufe any malignant quar.» 
“ rel or party, but fought merely on their former 
“ grounds or principles ; that they difclaimed all 
the fins and guilt of the king, and of his houfe ; 
“ nor would they own him or his intereft, other- 
wife than with a fubordination to God, and fo 
far as he owned and profecuted the caufe of God, 
“ and acknowedged the fins of his houfe, and of 
his former ways.” 

The king, lying entirely at mercy, and having 
no affurance of life or liberty, farther than was 
agreeable to the fancy of thefe auftere zealots, was 
confirained to embrace a meafure, which nothing 
but the neceflity of his affairs, and his great youth 
and inexperience, could excufe. He iffued a de- 
claration, fuch as they required of him '. He there 
gave thanks for the merciful difpenfations of Provk 
deuce, by which he was recovered from the fnare 
of evil counlel, had attained a full perfuafiou of the 
righteoufnefs of the covenant, and was induced to 
caft hirafelf and his intereffs wholly upon God. He 
defired to be deeply humbled and afflifted in fpirit, 
becaufe of his father’s following wicked meafures, 
pppofing the covenant and the work of reformation, 
and Ihedding the blood of God’s people throughout 

P Sir Edward Walker’s HiftoricaJ Difcpurfes, p. 160, 

1 1 bid. p. 166, 1G7. ' Ibid* b. 170. 

all 
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all his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of his chap, 
mother, and the toleration of it in his father’s , ^ 

houfe ; a matter of great offence, he faid, to all the 1650. 
proteftant churches, and a great provocation to him 
who is a jealous God, vifiting the fins of the father 
upon the children. He profefled, that he would 
have no enemies but the enemies of the covenant ; 
and that he deteftedall popery, fuperftition, prelacy, 
herefy, fchifra, and profanenefs : And was refolved 
not to tolerate, much lefs to countenance, any of 
them in any of his dominions. He declared, that 
he fhould never love or favour thofe who had fo 
little confcience as to follow his interefts, in prefer- 
ence to the gofpel and the kingdom of Jefus Chrift. 

And he expreffcd his hope, that, whatever ill luc- 
cefs his former guilt might have drawn upon his 
caufe, yet now, having obtained mercy to be on 
God’s fide, and to acknowledge his own caufe fub- 
ordinate to that of God, divine providence would 
crown his arms with viftory. 

Stii^l the covenanters and the clergy were diffi- 
dent of the king’s fincerity. The facility which he 
difcovered in yielding whatever was required of 
him, made them fufpeft, that he regarded all his 
conceffions merely as ridiculous farces, to which he 
mufl of neceflity fubmit. They had another trial 
prepared for him. Inftead of the folemnity of his 
coronation, which was delayed, they were refolved 
that he fhould pafs through a public humiliation, 
and do penance before the whole people. They 
fent him twelve articles of repentance, which he was 
to acknowledge ; and the king had agreed, that he 
would fubmit to this indignity. The various tranf- 
greffions of his father and grandfather, together 
with the idolatry of his mother, are again enume- 
rated and aggravated in thefe articles ; and farther 
declarations were infifted on, that he fought the re- 
fl:orfttion of his rights for the foie advancement of 
4 religion. 
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c !i A 1'. and in fiihordination tn the kin{>dom ol’ 

, Chriil*. In fliorr, li.ivino exiilicd llic altar above 

jf^D. the throne, and brought joyalty under tlieir teef, 
the clerpy tverc rdoK ed tolrainple on if, and vilify 
it, bv every inffanoi' of (cnuinnely, wliiuh their 
prefent ijiflucm’c enabled tlieni to iinpuie upon their 
iinbappy pthi'-e. 

CiiARLrs in the mean time found his authority 
entirely annihilated, as well as his charafler degrad- 
cJ. He was cnnfulted in no publie incafiire. He 
v/ns not called to affifl: at any councils. His favour 
was fiifficient to diferedit any pieteiuler to office 
01 advancement. All eflorts which he made to unite 
the oppofite panics, iiicreaied the (ui pi cion which 
the covenanters had entc»\aincd of him, us if he 
we, re not entirely iheir own. Argyle, who by fub- 
tlcties and i'on,t llunc.’s, was partly led and partly 
gov< nied by this wild f.tiliun, hill turned a deaf ear 
to ah a'hanccs which the king inadc to eniei into 
lonfiiktico with him. Moh^iumU and Ev^agen 
coniiiuicd lo be the objiv.s ol general hairul and 
petu>,uiion ; and wlioevti was obnoxious to the 
Hcigy, failed not to hi.\e one or otlier of thcle epi- 
thets ain.xcd to h-m. Tito ianalicilm wliicb pre- 
vailed, being fo full of four and aiigiy principles, 
and io ovuchaic.cd with various antipathies, had 
I'cquned a iiew objcG of abhorrence : d’hefe were 
the borcerert. bo pievalcnt was the opinion of 
witchcraft, that great numbers, accufed ol that 
ciioic, were biur.t by ftntence of the magillrates 
throughout all parts of Scotland. In a village near 
j.'eiwic, which contained only fourteen houfes, 
fourteen perfoiis v.i.ie f-uuifned by fire ‘ ; and it be- 
caum a llkncc, every wberc much fhidicd and cul- 
tivated, to dlidiiguifh a Hue witch by proper trials 
and fymptoms 

^ SivEdwaid'WAker’oHilloilcal Difeourfeg, p. lyS. 

' U luLlocke, p. 40S. “ Ibid, p 31 6. 4i<t. 
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The advance of the Englifli armv under Crom- chap. 
wel vvas not able to appeaieor lofttji the animofitios . 
among the parties In Scotland. The clergy were 15,0. 
ftill rclblute to exclude all but their inoie iiealous 
adherents. As fuon as thi- .Kngliflr parhAinent found 
that the treaty between the king and the Scots 
would probably terniiiiate in an acconnno lation, 
they made preparations for a war which, they law, 
would iu the end prove inevitable. Croinwel, hav- 
ing broken the force and couiageofthe Irifh, was 
fent for ; and he If ft the command of Ireland to 
Ircton, who governed that kingdom in the charac- 
ter of deputy, and vdeh vigilance and induftry uer- 
fevered in the work of I'ubduing and expelling the 
natives. 

It was expefted that Fairfax, who dill retained 
the name of general, would continue to acd againfl: 

Scotland, and ajipear at the head of the forces ; a 
flation for which he was well qualiiied, and where 
alone he made any figure. But Fairfax, though he 
had allowed the army to make ufe of his name in 
murdering their fovertign, and olfciing violence to 
the pailiamenr, had tiitonained unfunnouutablc 
fcruples againit invading the Scots, whom he con- 
fideredas zealous pvelbyterians, and united to Eng- 
land by the facreJ bands of the covenant. lie was 
farther difguliod at the extremities into which he 
had already been hurried ; and was cotiurined in Ins 
repugnance by the exhortations oJ his wife, who hid 
great influence over him, and was herfell inn-.h 
governed by the preflryteiiaa clergy. A committee 
of pailiainent was ieui 10 rcalon wi.h hl.n ; and 
Cromwel was of ihe numOer. la vain did tlicy 
urge that the Scots had fir'.l broken the coventmt 
by their invafion of Englarid umk-r Hamilton j and 
that they would fardy renew tneir htjdilc attempts, 
if not prevented by the vlgorouu nicaliu'es of the 
cominon-aedth. Ciomwcl, who knew the rigid in- 
llcxlbiiity of fail Ex in cVeiy thing which he re- 

ga: ded 
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CHAP, garded as matter of principle, ventured to folicit 
him with the utmoft earneftnefs ; and he vrent fo 
1650. far as to (hed tears of grief and vexation on the oc- 
cafion. No one could fufpeft any ambition in the 
man who laboured fo zealoudv to retain his general 
in that high office which, he knew, he himl'elf was 
entitled to fill. The fame warmth of temper which 
made Cromwell a frantic enthufiaft, rendered him 
the mofl: dangerous of hypocrites ; and it was to 
this turn of mind, as much as to his courage and 
capacity, that he owed all his wonderful fucceffes. 
By the contagious ferment of his zeal, he engaged 
every one to co-operate with him in his meafares ; 
and entering eafily and affeftionately into every 
part which he was difpofed to aft, he was enabled, 
even after multiplied deceits, to cover, under a 
tempefl; of paflion, all his crooked fchetnes and pro- 
found artifices. 

Fairfax having refigned his coramiffion, it was 
beftowed on Cromwel, who was declared captain, 
general of all the forces in I' ngland, This com. 
inand, iu a commonwealth, which flood entirely by 
arms, was of the utmoft importance ; and was the 
chief flep which this ambitious politician had yet 
made towards Ibvereign power. He immediately 
marched his forces, and entered Scotland with an 
army of 16,000 men. 

The command of the Scottifh army was given 
to Lelley, an experienced officer, who formed a 
very proper plan of defence. He entrenched him- 
felf in a fortified camp between Edinburgh and 
Leith, and took care lo reinove from the counties 
of Meric and the Lothians every thing which could 
ferve to the fubfiftence of the Englifli army. Croro- 
wel advanced to the Scotch camp, and endeavoured 
by every expedient to bring Lefley to a battle : The 
prudent Scotchman knew that, though fuperior in 
j numbers, his army was much inferior in' difeipline 

}' to the Englifh ; and he carefully kept himfelf with- 

in 
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in his entrenchments. By fkirmifhes and fmall ren- chap. 
counters he tried to confirm the fpirits of his foldiers ; j. 

and he was fuccefsful in thefe enterprizes. His -1650. 
army daily increafed both in numbers and courage. 

The king came to the camp ; and having exerted 
himfelf in an aftion, gained on the affeflions of the 
foldiery, who were more defirous of ferving under 
a young prince of fpirit and vivacity, than under a 
committee of talking gown men. The clergy were 
alarmed. They ordered Charles immediately to 
leave the -camp. They alfo purged it carefully of 
about 4000 Malignants and Engagers , whofe zeal 
had ltd them to attend the king, and who were 
the foldiers of chief credit and experience in the 
nation ", They then concluded, that they had an 
army compofed entirely of faints, and could not be 


beaten. They murmured extremely, not only againft 
their prudent general, but alfo againft the Lord, on 
account of his delays in giving them deliverance*; 
and they plainly told him, that if he would not fave 
them from the Englifli feftaries, he fliould no longer 
be their God ^ An advantage having offered itfelf 
on a Sunday, they hindered the general from mak- 
ing ufe of it, left he fliould involve the nation in 
the guilt of fabbath-breaking. 

Cromwci. found himfelf in a very bad fituation. 
He had no provilions but what he received by fea. 
He had not had the precaution to bring thefe in 
fufficient quantities ; and his army was reduced 
to difficulties. He retired to Dunbar. Lefley fol- 
lowed him, and encamped on the heights of Lam- 
mermure, which overlook that town. There lay 
many difficult paffes between Dunbar and Berwic, 
and of ihel'e Lefley had taken pofleflTion. The Eng- 
lifh general was reduced to extremities. He had 
even embraced a refolution of fending by fea all 
his foot and artillery to England, and of breaking 


* Sir lidw. Walker, p, 165. * Id. p, j68, 

r Whitlocke, p. 443. 
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iliroiitTii, <it all hazards, with his ca^'nlry. I'he mad- 
nofs of the Seottifli ecclcliallics hived him from this 
lofs and diflionour. 

ISIioHT and day the minifters had been wreftling 
villi the Lord in prayer, as they termed it ; and 
they fancied that they had at lafl; obtained the vic- 
tory. Revelations, they laid, were made them, 
that the rcflaiian and heictical army, together with 
Agag, meaning Cioinwel, was delivered into their 
hands. Upon the faith ol the/e vilions, they forced 
their neneral', in (pile ol his remonf ranees, to de- 
femd into the plani, with a \icw of attacking the 
Englifh ill their retrera. Ci oniv'c!, looking through 
a glafs, faw the enemy’s raitiii in motion ; and fore- 
told, without the help t f lovelations, that the Lord 
had delivered them into /.o! hands. lie gave or- 
ders imtiiediati-ly for an attack. In this battle it 
was eafily obferved that nothing, in military ac- 
tions, can fupply the place of difeipline and ex- 
perience ; and that, in the profcncc of real danger, 
where men are not accuH tuned to it, the fumes of 
enthufiafni prelently dillipatc, and lofe their influ- 
ence. The Scots, though double in number to the 
Englifli, were loon put to (light, and purfued with 
great faiighter. The chicl, if not only, rcfiftance 
was made by one legimeiit of Highlanders, that 
pair of the at my which was the leali; infeded with 
fanaticifin. No vi&ory could be nioie complete 
than this which w-as obtained by Cromwel. About 
3000 of the enemy were fain, and 9000 taken pri- 
loners. Cromwel puifued his advantage, and took 
poffeflion of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnant 
of the Seottifli array fled to Stirling. The ap- 
proach of the winter fealbn, and an ague, which 
I’eized Ciomwel, kept him from pufliing the viftory 
any farther. 

The clergy made great lamentations, and told 
the Lord, that to them it w'as little to facrifice their 
lives and eftates, but to him it was a great lofs to 

fuffer 
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fiifler hii. clcO; to becleflroyedL They publiflied 
:i declaration, containing the caiife of their late mil- ^ 
fortunes. Thefe vifitations they aferibed to tlie ma- 
nifold provocations of the king’s houfe, of which 
they feared he had not yet thoroughly repented ; 
the fecret inlrtifion of raalignants into the Line’s 
family, and even into the camp ; the leaving of a 
moll malignant and profane guard of horfe, v.ho, 
being fent for to be purged, came two days before 
the defeat, and were allowed to fight with the army ; 
the owning of the Ling’s quarrel by many without 
fiibordination to religion and liberty ; and the carnal 
felf-keeping of fome, together with the negled: of 
family piayers by others. 

Cromwel, having been fo fuccefsful in the war 
of the fword, took up the pen againfl: the Scottilli 
ecclefiaftics. He wrote them fome polemical letters, 
in which he maintained the chief points of the in- 
dependent theology. He took care likewife to retort 
on them their favourite argument of providence j 
and afked them, Whether the Lord had not de- 
clared againft them ? But the rainifters thought 
that the fame events, which to their enemies were, 
judgments, to them were trials j and they replied, 
that the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, 
from Jacob. But Cromwel infilted, that the appeal 
had been made to God in the moft exprefs and fo- 
lemn manner, and that, in the fields of Dunbar, an 
irrevocable decifion had been awarded in favour of 
the Englilh army 

The 

® 6ir Edward Walker. 

” Tliia is the bell of Cromwel’s wretdieJ Compofitions that 
remain!., and we fhall here e\tra£l a palfage out of it. '* You 
“ fay )ou lia\e not fo learned Chn'ft as to hang the equity of 
“ our caufe upon events. We could wifli that hJindiieis JiaJ 
“ not been upon your eyes to all thofe marvellous dilpciifations 
" which God had wrought lately ru England. But did not you 
“ folemnly appeal and pray i Did not we do to too i Andou;;ht 
“ not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the 

hand of tin. great God, in this mighty and Itrange appear- 
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The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king 
as a fortunate event. The armies, which fought ou 
both fides, were almofl. equally his enemies ; and 
the vanquiflied were now obliged to give him feme 
more authority, and apply to him forfupport. The 
parliament was fuminoned to meet at St. Johnftone’s. 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers were 
admitted into court and camp, on condition of do- 
ing public penance, and expreffing repentance for 
their late tranfgreffions. Some Malignants alfo ’ 
creeped in under various pretences. The intended 
humiliation or penance of the king was changed 
into the ceremony of his coronation, which was per- 
formed at Scone with great pomp and folemnity. 
But amidft all this appearance of refpeft, Charles re- 
mained in the hands of the moft rigid covenanters ; 
And though treated with civility and courtefy by 
Argyle, a man of parts and addrefs, he was little 
belter than a prifoner, and was ftill expofed to all 
the rudenefs and pedantry of the ecclefiaftics. 

This young prince was in a fituatioii which very 
ill fuited his temper and dlfpofition. All ihofe good 
qualities which he pofleffed, his affability, his wit, 
his gaiety, his gentleman-like, difengaged behaviour, 
were here fo many vices j and his love of eafe, li- 
berty, and pleafure, was regarded as the higheft enor- 
mity. Though artful in the praftice of courtly diffi- 

ance of his, but can ilightly call it an event ? Were not both 
“ your and our expetlations renewed from time to time, while 
“ we waited on God, to fee which way he would manifeft him* 
** felf upon our appeals ? And fhall we, after all thefe our 
■“ prayers, failings, tears, expedlations, and folemn appeals, call 
“■ thefe mere events ? The Lord pity you. Surely we fear, 
“ becaufe it has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to 
'* us. 

“'I befeech yon in the bowels of Chritt,fearch after the mind 
“ of the Lord in it towards you, and we ihall help you by our 
'* prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know our heart 
*' at all, our bowels do in Chrift yearn after the godly in Scot- 
“land.” 

Thurloc, voLi. p. 158. . 
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jnulatlon, the fanftified ftyle was utterly unknown chap. 
to him, and he never could mould his deportment . j 
into that ftarched grimace which the covenanters iSj,. 
required as an infallible mark of converfion. The 
duke of Buckingham was the only Englifli courtier 
allowed to attend him ; and, by his ingenious talent 
for ridicules he had rendered himfelf extremely 
agreeable to his mafter. While fo many objefts of 
derifion furrounded them, it was difficult to be al- 
together infenfible to the temptation, and wholly to 
fupprefs the laugh. Obliged to attend from morn- 
ing to night at prayers and fermons, they betrayed 
evident fytnptoms of wearinefs or contempt. The 
clergy never could efteem the king fufficiently re- 
generated ; And by continual exhortations, remon. 

Itrances, and reprimands, they ftill endeavoured to 
bring him to a jufter fenfe of his fpiritual duty. 

The king^s paflion for the fair could not alto- 
gether be retrained. He had once been obferved 
ufing fome familiarities with a young woman 5 and 
a committee of minifters was appointed to reprove 
him for a behaviour fo unbecoming a covenanted 
monarch. The fpokefman of the committee, one 
Douglas, began with a fevere afpeCl, informed the 
king that great fcandal had been given to the godly, 
enlarged on the heinous nature of fm, and conclud- 
ed with exhorting his majefty, whenever he was dif- 
pofed to amufe himfelf, to be more careful, for the 
future, in (hutting the windows. This delicacy, fo 
unufual to the place and to the charafler of the man, 
was remarked by the king, and he never forgot 
the obligation. 

The king, (hocked at all the indignities, and, 
perhaps, ftiu more tired wkh all the formalities, to 
which he was obliged to fubmit, made an attempt 
to regain his liberty.' General Mijidleton, at the 
head of fome.royaiids, < being profenbed by the co- 
venanters, ^ept in the mountains, expeding feme 
opportunity of ferving his mafter. The king re- 

Vot. VII. O folved 
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CHAP, folved to join this body. He fccretly made his 
efcape I'rom Argyle, and fled towards the High- 
1651. lands. Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of 
horfe, was fent lu purfuil ol him. He overtook 
the king, and perfuaded him to vi-lurn. The royal- 
ifls being too v/eak to fupporr him, Charles was the 
more eafdy induced to couipiy. This incident pro- 
cured him afterwards better treatment and more 
authority ; the covenanters being afraid of driving 
him, by their rigours, to Ibine defperate refolulion. 
Argyle renewed his courtfhip to the king, and the 
king, with equal diffimulation, pretended to repofc 
great confidence in Argyle. He even went fo far 
as to drop hints of his intention to marry that no- 
bleman’s daughter : But he had to do with a man 
too wife to be feduced by fuch grofs artifices. 

As foon as the fealbn would permit, the Scottilh 
army was affembled under Hamilton and Lelley ; 
and the king was allowed to join the camp. The 
forces of the weflern counties, notwithftanding the 
imininent danger which threatened their country, 
wore relblute nor to unite their caufe with that of an 
army which admitted any engagers or malignants 
among them ; and they kept in a body apart under 
Ker. They called themfclves the Fratejien / and 
their frantic clergy declaimed equally againfl: the king 
and againft Cromwel. 'i’he other party were deno- 
minated Refolulimers ; and thefe diftinClions conti- 
nued long after to divide and agitate the kingdom. 

Charles encamped at the Torwood ; and his 
generals refolved to conduft themfelves by the fame 
caittious maxims which, fo long as they w'ere em- 
braced, had been faccefsftil during the former cam- 
paign. The town of Stirling lay at his back, and 
the whole north fupplied him with provifions. 
Strong entrenchments defended his front j and it 
was in vain that Cromwel made »eT/'ery attempt to 
bring him to an engagembrt. lofing much 

time, the Englilb general feiiY 'llathbert over th'e 
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frith into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the c 
provilions of the enemy, Lambert fell upon Hol- 
borne and Brown, who commanded a party of the 
Scots, and put them to rout with great {laughter. 
Cromwel alfo paffed over with his whole army ; and 
lying at the back of the king, made it impoIGble for 
him to keep his poll any longer. 

Charles, reduced to defpair, embraced a refo- 
lution worthy ofa young prince contending for em- 
pire. Having the way open, he refoivcd immedi- 
ately to march into England ; where he expefted 
that all his friends, and all thofe who were difeon- 
tented with the prefentgomnmeiit, would flock to 
his ftandard. Lie perfuaded the generals to enter 
into the lame views; and with one confent the 
army, to the number of 14000 men, rofe from 
their camp, and advanced by great journeys towards 
the Ibuth. 

CuoMWEi. was furprifed at this movement of the 
royal ai my. Wholly intent on oflrending his enemy, 
he had expofed his friends to imminent danger, and 
faw the king with numerous forces marching into 
England; where his prefence, from the general 
hatred which prevailed againft the parliament, was 
capable of producing fome great revolution. But 
if this conduit was an overfight in Cromwel, he 
quickly repaired it by his vigilance’ and ailivity. 
He difpatched letters to the parliament, exhorting 
them not to be difmayed at the approach of the 
Scots : He fent orders every where for affembling 
forces to oppofe the king; He ordered Lambert 
with a body of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the 
royal army, and infeft their march ; And he him- 
felf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to complete the 
redudion of Scotland, followed the king with all 
the expedition pollible. 

Charles found himfelf difappointed in his ex- 
peilations of increafing his army. The Scots, ter- 
rifted at the profpeii: of fo hazardous an enteiprife, 
O 2 fell 
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tc H A p* fell off in great luirnbcis. The Knglifli prefliyte. 
_ rians, having no warning given them of the king’s 
approach, were not prepared to join him. To the 
royalilts, this meafure was equally unexpefled ; and 
they were farther deterred from joining the Scottili 
army, by the orders which the committee of mini. 
Hers had iffued, not to admit any, even in this de- 
fperate extremity, who would not fubfciibe the co- 
venant. The earl of Derby leaving the We of 
Man, where he had hitherto maintained his inde- 
pendence, waa employed in levying forces in Che- 
fhire and Lancafliire ; but was foou fuppreffed by 
a party of the parliamentary army. And- the king, 
when he arrived at Worcefter, found that his forces, 
extremely haraffed by a hafty and fatiguing march, 
were not more numerous than when he rofe from 
his camp in the Torwood. 

Such is the influence of eftablilhed government, 
that the commonwealth, though founded inufurpaiion 
the moll unjuft and unpopular, had authority fuf- 
ficient to raife every where the militia of the coun- 
ties ; and thefe, united with the regular forces, bent 
i-* siv5< all their efforts againft the king. With an army 
of about 30,000 men, Cromwcl fell upon Worcel- 
ter } and attacking it on all fides, and, meeting with 
little xefiftance, except from duke Hamilton and 
general Middleton, broke in upon the difordered 
eattir of royalifts.’ The ftreets of the city were llrewed with 
vicicorttr. dead. Hanulton, a nobleman of bravery and ho- 
nour, was mortally wounded ; Maffey wounded and 
taken prifoner; the king himfelf, having given 
many proofs of perfonal valour, was obliged to fly. 
The whole Scottifli array was cither killed or taken 
prifoner. The country people, inflamed with na- 
tional antipathy, put to death the few that efcaped 
from the field of battle. 

T'leUngjs The king left Worcefter at fix o’clock in the 
-itapo. afternoon, and, without halting, travelled about 
iwenty.fix miles, in company with fifty or fixty of 
X his 
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his friends. To provide for his fafety he tboufrht c 
it bed to feparate himfelf from his companions; 
and he left them without communicating: his inlfen- 
lions to any of them. By the earl of Derby’s di-* 
regions, he went to Bofcobel, a lone houfe in the 
borders of Stafford fhire, inhabited by one Penderell, 
a farmer. To this man Charles entruffed himfelf. 
The man had dignity of feniiments much above 
his condition ; and though death was denounced 
againft all who concealed the king, and a great re- 
ward promifed to any one who fhould betray him, 
he profelTed and maintained unfhaken fidelity. He 
took the affiftance of his four brothers, equally ho- 
nourable with himfelf j and, having clothed the king 
in a garb like their own, they led him into the 
neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themfelves in cutting faggots. 
Some nights he lay upon ftraw in the houfe, and 
fed on fuch homely fare as it afforded, For a better 
concealment, he mounted upon an oak, where he 
flieltered himfelf among the leaves and branches 
for twenty-four hours. He faw feveral foldiers pafs 
by. All of them were intent in fearch of the 
king ; and fome expreffed, in his hearing, their 
earneft wiflies of feizing him. This tree was after- 
wards denominated the Royal Oak \ and for many 
years was regarded by the neighbourhood with great 
veneration. 

Charles was in the middle of the kingdom,' 
and could neither flay in his retreat, nor ftir a ftep 
from it, without the moft imminent danger. Fear, 
hopes, and party zeal, interelled multitudes to dif- 
cover him ; and even the fmalleft indiferetion of 
his friends might prove fatal, Having joined lord 
Wilmot, who was fkulking in the neighbourhood, 
they agreed to put therolelves into the hands of 
colonel Lane, a zealous royaliff, who lived at Bent- 
ley, not many miles diftant. The king’s feet were 
fo hurt by walking about in heavy boots or cov^itry- 
O 3 men*'' 
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'c II A r. men’s flioes which did not fit him, that he was olv 
liged to mount on hoifehack; and he travt'llcd in 
1651. this fituation to Bentley, attended by the Venderells, 
who had been fo faithful U) hin^. Lane formed a 


fcheme for his journey to Briftnl, where, it was 
hoped, he would find a fln'p, in which he might 
tranfport himfelf. ' He had a near kinfwoman, Mrs. 
Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, 
and was with child, very near the time of her de- 
livery. He obtained a pafs (for, during .thofc 
times of confufion, this precaution was requifite) 
for his After Jane Lane and a fervant, to travel to- 
wards Briftol, under pretence of vifuing and attend- 
ing her relation. The king rode belore the lady, 
and perfonated the fervant. 

When they arrived at Norton’s, Mrs. Lane pre- 
tended that fhe had brought along, as hor fervant, a 
poor lad, a neighbouring farmer’s fon, who was 
ill of an ague ; and fhe begged a private room for 
him, where he might be quiet. Though Charles 
kept himfelf retired In this chamber, the butler, one 
Pi-pe, foon knew him : The king was alarmed, 
but made the butler promife that he would keep the 
fecret from every mortal, even from his mafter ; and 
he was faithful to fiis engagement. 

No Ihip, it was found, would, for a month, fet 
fail from Briftol, either for France or Spain } and 
the king was obliged to go elfewhere for a pafTage. 
He entrufted himfelf to colonel Windham of Dor- 


fetfhire, an affeftionate partifan of the royal family ; 
The natural effefl of the long civil wars, and of the 
furious rage to which all men were wrought up in 
their different fadiions, was, that every one’s incli- 
nations and affeftions were thoroughly known, and 
even the courage and fidelity of mod: men, by the 
variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
royalifts too had, many of them, been obliged to 
make concealments in their houfes for themfelves, 
their friends, or more valuable effeas ; and the art 

of 
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of eluding the enemy had been frequently praftifed. c ii a Pi 
All thcfe circumflances proved favourable to the ^ 

king in the prefent exigency. As he often pafTed js-i. 
ihroLigli the hands of catholics, the Frieji's Hole, 
as they called it, the place where they were obliged 
to conceal their perfecuted priefts, was fometimes 
employed for flieltering their diftrelTed fovereigii. 

WiNiiiiAM, before he received the king, allced 
leave to entruft the important fecret to his mother, 
his wife, and four fervaiitt, on whofe fidelity he 
could rely. Of all thelc, no one proved wanting 
either -in honour or dilcretion. The venerable old 
matron, on the reception of her i oyal guefi, ex- 
prefl'ed the utmofi joy, that having loft, without 
regret, three fons and one grand-child in defence of 
his father, flie was now referved, in her declining 
years, to be inftruniental in the prefei vation of him- 
feif, Windham told the king, that fir Thomas, 
his father, in the year i6g6, a few days before his 
death, called to him his five fons ; “ My children,'* 
fjiJ he, “ we have hitherto feen ferene and quiet 
‘‘ times under our three laft fovereigns: But I muft 
“ now warn you to prepare for clouds and ftorms. 

“ Fa^ion.s arife on every fide, and threaten the trati- 
“ quillity of your native country. But whatever 
** happen, do you faithfully honour and obey your 
“ prince, and adhere to the crown, T charge you 
“ never to forfake the crown, though it ilioiild 
“ hang upon a bufh.” “ Thefe laft words,” added 
Windham, “ made fuch irapreflions on all our 
“ breafts, that the many aftliftions of thefe fad 
** times could never eUace their in4elible chaiac- 
‘‘ ters.” From innumerable inftances, it appears, 
how deep-rooted in the minds of the Englifli gentry 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their fo- 
vercign ; that noble and generous principle inferior 
only in excellence to the more enlarged and more 
enlightened afte^tion towards a legal conftitution. 

O 4 Bur 
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CHAP. But during thofe times of military ufurpatioji, thefe 
paffions were the fam& 

j6si. The king continued feveral days in Windham*® 
houfe : and all his friends in Britain, and in every 
part of Europe, remained in the mod ansdous fuf» 
penfe with regard to his fortunes ; No one could 
conjeflure whether he were dead or alive ; and the 
report of his death being generally believed, happily 
relaxed the vigilant fearch of his enemies. Trials 
were made to procure a veffel foi his efcape ; but 
be frill met with difappointments. Having left 
Windham’s houfe, hewas obliged again to return 
to it. He pafled through many other adventures j 
afltimed different difguifes ; in every ftep was ex.« 
pofed to imminent perils ; and received daily proofs 
of uiicorrupted fidelity and attachment. The faga- 
city of a fmith, who remarked that his horfe’s flioes 
had been made in the north, not in the weft, as he 
pretended, once dete&ed him ; and he narrowly 
efcaped. At Shoreham in Suflex a veffel was at laft 
found, in which he embarked. He had been known 
to fo many, that if he had not fet fail in that critical 
moinent, it had been impoflible for him to efcape. 
After one and forty days concealment, he arrived 
fafely at Fefcamp in Normandy. No lefs than 
forty men and women had at different rimes been 
privy to his concealment and efcape ^ 

The battle of Worcefter afforded Cromwel what 
he called his crownmg mercy So elated was he, 
that he intended to have knighted in the field two 
of bis generals, Lambert and Fleetwood j but was 
diiTuaded by his friends from exerting this adl: of 
regal authority. His power and ambition were too 
great to brook fubmiffion to the empty name of a 
republic, which ftood chiefly by his influence, and 
was fupported by his yiaories. How early he en- 

IleathtN Chronicle, prjou * Par]. Hift. vol. xx. p. 47. 
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tertamed thoughts of taking into his hand the reins chap, 
of government is uncertain. We are only afliired, 
that he now difcovered to his intimate friends thefe leji. 
afpiring views ; and even expreffed a defire of af- 
fuming the rank of king, which he had contributed, 
with fuch feeming zeal, to aboliflt 

The little popularity and credit acquired by the The eom- 
republicans farther ftimulated the ambition of this wwiitb. 
enterprifing politician. Thefe men had not that 
large thought, nor thofe comprehenfive views, 
which might qualify them for afting the part of 
Ifigiflators: Selfiflr aims and bigotry chiefly engrofled 
their attention. They carried their rigid aufterity 
fo far as to enad a law, declaring fornication, after 
the firft ad, to be felony, without benefit of clergy % 

They made final! progrefs in that important work, 
which they profefled to have fo much at heart, the 
fettling of a new model of reprefentation, and fixing 
a phn of government. The nation began to ap- 
prehend, that they intended to eftalilifti therafelves 
'as a perpetual legiflature, and to confine the whole 
power to 6o or 70 perfons, who called themfelves 
the parliament of the Commonwealth of England. 

And while they pretended to beftow new li&rties 
upon the nation, they found themfelves obliged to 
infringe even the mod valuable of thofe which, 
through time immemorial, had been tranfmitted 
from their anceftors. Not daring to entruft the 
trials of treafon to juries, who, being chofen indiffer- 
ently from among the people, would have been 
little favourable to the commonwealth, and would 
have formed their verdid upon the ancient laws, 
they eluded that noble inditution, by which the go- 
vernment of this ifland has ever been fo much dif- 
tinguifhed. They had evidently feen in the trial 

Whitlocke, p. 533. • Scobel, p. 121. A bill was 

introduced into the lioufe againil painting, patches, and other 
iminodell: drefs of women ; but it did not pafs. Farl. Hill. 

Tol. xix. p. 863. 
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CHAP. oF Lllbum what they could expctl from juries. 
This man, the tnoft turbulent, but the mofl up- 
1651. tight and courageous, of human kind, was tried 
for a tranfgreffion of the new ftalute of treafons ; 
But though he was plainly guilty, he was acquit-, 
ted, to the gieat joy of the people. Wefttninfter- 
hall, nay the whole city, rang with fliouts and 
acclamations. Never did any eftabliflied power re- 
ccive fo ftrong a declaration of its ufurpation and 
invalidity j and from no inftitution, befides the ad-» 
mirable one of juries, could be expefted this mag., 
nanimous cTort. 

That they might not for the future be expofed 
to affronts, which fo much leffened their authority, 
the parliament ereSed a high court of juftice, which 
was to receive indiflments from the council of Hate. 
This court was compofed of men devoted to the 
ruling party, without name or charader, deter-, 
mined to facrifice eveiy thing to their own fafety or 
ambition. Colonel Eufebius Andrews and colonel 
Walter SHngfby weie tried by this court for com 
fpiracies, and condemned to death. They were 
royalifts, and refufed to plead before fo illegal a ju* 
rifdidion. Love, Gibbons, and other prefbyterlans, 
i) iving entered into 3 plot agaiiifl: the republic, were 
•ilfo tiicd, condemned, and executed. The earl of 
J^ciby, fir Timothy Featherllone, Bemboe, being 
taken prlfoners after the battle of Worcefter, were 
put to death by fentence of a court martial ; a 
method of proceeding declared illegal by that very 
petition of right, for which a former parliament had 
.^fo firenuoufly contended, and which, ‘after great 
fflbits, they had extorted fiom the king. 

ExciriiNG their principles of toleration, the 
maxims by which the republicans regulated eccio 
fjallical affairs no more prognofticated any durable 
fettlement, than thofe by which they conduced their 
civil concerns. The prefbyterian model of congre- 
gation, claffes, and aflemblics, was not allowed to 
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be finldicd : It feemed even the intention of many chap. 
leaders in the parliament to admit of no eflablilhed 
church, and to leave every one, without any guid- i^si. 
ance of the mapHlrate, to embrace whatever feft, 
and to fupport whatever clergy, were molt agree- 
able to him. 

The parliament went fo far as to make fome ap- 
proaches in one province, to their independent mo- 
del. Almoft all the clergy of Wales being ejefted 
as malignants, itinerant preachers with fraall falaries 
were fettled, not above four or five in each county ; 
and thefe, being furnilhed with horfes at the public 
expence, hurried from place to place, and canied, 
as they exprefled themfelves, the glad tidings of the 
gofpel ^ They were all of them men of the loweft 
birth and education, who had deferted mechanical 
trades, in order to follow this new profeflion. And 
in this particular, as well as in their wandering life, 
they pretended to be more truly apoftolical. 

The republicans, both by the turn of their difpo- 
fition, and by. the nature of the inflrumenis which 
they employed, were better qualified for acts of 
force and vigour, than for the flow and deliberate 
work of legiflation. Notwithftanding the late vi(ars 
and blood fhed, and the prefeni faftious, the power 
of England had never, in any period, appeared fo 
formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did 
at this lime, in the hands of the commonwealth. 

A numerous army lerved equally to retain every 
one in implicit fubjedlion to eftablifhed authority, 
and to llrike a terror into foreign nations. The 
power of peace and war was lodged in the fame 
hands with that of iinpofing taxes j and no dilFer- 
ence of views, among the leveral members of the 
legiflature, could any longer be apprehended. The 
prefent impofnions, though much fuperior to what 

<■ Dr. John Walksi’s Attempt, p. 147, & feq. 

had 
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CHAP, had ever formerly been experienced, were in reality 
. moderate, and what a nation fo opulent could eafily 
J631, hear. The military genius of the people had, by the 
civil contefts, been roufed from its former lethargy ; 
and excellent officens were formed in every branch 
of fervice. The confufion, into which all things had 
been thrown, had given opportunity to men of low 
ftations to break through their obfcurlty, and to 
raife themfelves by their courage to commands 
which they were well qualified to exercife, but to 
which their birth could never have entitled them. 
And while fo great a power was lodged in fuch ac- 
tive hands, no wonder the republic was fuccefsful in 
all its enterprifes. 

Blake, a man of great courage and a generous 
difpofition, the fame perfon who had defended 
Lyme and Taunton with fuch unfhaken obfiinacy 
againft the late king, was made an admiral ; and 
though he lhad hitherto been accuftomed only to 
land-fervice, into which too he had not entered till 
pad fifty years of age, he foon raifed the naval 
glory of the nation to a greater height than it had 
ever attained in any former period. A fleet was 
put under his command, and he received orders to 
purfue prince Rupert, to whom the king had en- 
trufted that fquadron which had defer ted to him. 
Rupert took fhelter in Kinfale; and efcaping 
thence, fled towards the coaft of Portugal. Blake 
purfued and chafed him into the Tagus, where he 
intended to make an attack upon him. But the 
king of Portugal, moved by the favour which, 
throughout all Europe, attended the ’ royal caufe^ 
Tefufed Blake admittance, and aided prince Rupert 
in making his efcape. To be revenged of this 
partiality, the Engliib admiral made prize of twenty 
Portu^uefe fliips richly laden ; and he threatened 
ftill farther vengeance. The king of Portugal, 
dreading fp dangerous a fibe to his newly-acquired 

dominion, 
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dominion, and fenfible of the unequal contefl; in c h a p* 
■which he was engaged, made all poflible fubmif- , ^ 

fions to the haughty republic, and was at laft ad- , 651 . 
micted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance with 
England, rrince Rupert, having loft a great part 
of his fquadron on the coaft of Spain, made fail to- 
wards the Weft Indies. His brother, prince Mau- 
rice, was there fhipwrecked in a hurricane. Every 
v/here this fquadron fubfifted by privateering, fome- 
times on Englilh, fometinies on Spanilh veffels. 

And Rupert at laft returned to France, where he 
difpofed of the remnants of his fleet, together with 
his prizes. 

All the fetilements in Amirica, except New 
England, which had been planted entirely by the 
puritans, adhered to the royal party, even after the 
Icttlement of the republic j and Sir George Ayfcue 
was fent with a fquadron to reduce them. Ber- 
mudas, Antigua, and Virginia, were foon fubdued. 
Barbadoes, commanded by lord Willoughby of 
Parham, made fotne reftftance; but was at laft 
obliged to fubmit. 

With equal eafe were Jerfey, Guernfey, Scilly, 

. and the Ifle of hlan, brought under fubjeftion to 
the republic ; and the fea, w'hich had been much 
infefted by privateers from thefe iflands, was ren- 
deied fafe to the Englilh commerce. The countefs 
of Derby defended the Hie of Man ; and with great 
reluftance yielded to the necelfityof furrendering to 
the enemy. This lady, a daughter of the illuftrious 
houfc of Trimoille in France, had, during the civil 
war, difplayed a manly courage by her obftinate 
defence of Latham-houfe againft the parliamentary 
forces } and fhe retained the glory of being the laft 
perfon in the three kingdoms, and in all their de- 
pendant dominions, who fubmitted to the viflariousi 
commonwealth*. 

t 

t Sec note [H] at the end of the Tolume. 
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Ireland and Scotland were now entirely fub- 
jeOicd and reduced to tranquillity. Ireton, the 
new deputy of It eland, at the head of a numerous 
array, 30,000 ftrong, profecuted the work of fub- 
duing the revolted Irifli ; and he defeated them in 
many rencounters, which, though of thcmfelves of 
no great moment, proved fatal to their declining 
caufe. He punilhed without mercy all the pri- 
foners who had any hand in the maflacres, Sir 
Phelira O’Neale, among the reft, was, fome time 
after, brought to the gibbet, and fullered an igno- 
minious death, which he had fo well merited by his 
inhuman cruelties. Limeric, a confiderable town, 
ftill remained in tHe hands of the Irifti ; and Ireton, 
after a vigorous fiege, made himfelf mafter of it. 
He was here infefied with the plague, and fhoitly 
after died j a memorable perfonage, much cele- 
brated for his vigilance, induftry, capacity, even for 
theftrift execution of juftice in that unlimited com- 
mand which he polfeffed in Ireland. He was ob- 
ferved to be .inflexible in all his purpofes } and it 
was believed by many, that he was animated with 
a fmcere and paflionale love of liberty, and never 
could have been induced by any motive to fubmit to 
the fmalleft appearance of regal government. Crom- 
wel appeared to be much affefted by his death j 
and the republicans, who repofed great conlideuce 
in him, were inconfolable. To fhew their regard 
for his merit and fervices, they bellowed an eftate of 
two thoufand pounds a-year on his family, an,d ho- 
noured him with a magnificent funeral at the public 
charge. Though the eftablillied goveiiimeiit was 
but the mere lliadow of a commonwealth, yet was it 
beginning by proper arts to encourage that public 
fpirit which no other fpecies of civil polity is ever 
able fully to infpire. 

The command of the army in Ireland devolved 
on lieutenant-general Ludlow. The civil govern- 
' ment of the ifland was entrufted to coramifBoners. 

10 Ludlow 
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liudlow continued to pu(h the advantages af',alnrt c h a p. 
the Irifli, and everywhere obtained an eafy vidory. 

That unhappy people, difgufted with the Idng on 1651, 
account of thofe violent declarations againft ihetn 
and their religion, which had been extorted by the 
Scots, applied to the king of Spain, to the duke 
of Lorraine, and found afliftance no where. Clan- 
rltarde, unable to refift the prevailing power, made 
fubmiffions to the patllament, and retired into 
England, where he loon after died. He was a 
fteady catholic ; but a man much refpefted by all 
parties. 

The fucceffes v'hich attended Monk in Scotland 
were no lefs decifive. That able general laid fiege 
to Stirling-caftle ; and, though it was well provided 
for defence, it was foon furrendered to him. He 
there became mafter of all the records of the king- 
dom ; and he lent them to England. The earl of 
Leven, the earl of Crawford, lord Ogilvy, and 
other noblemen, having met near Penh, in older 
to concert meahires for ralfing a new army, were 
fuddenly fet upon by colonel Alured, and moll of 
them taken prilbners. Sir Philip Mufgrave, with 
dome Scots, being engaged at Dumfries in a like 
enterprife, met with a like fate. Dundee was a 
town \Vell fortified, fupplied with a good gairifon 
under Lumifden, and full of all the rich furniture, 
the plate', and ‘money of the kingdom, which had 
-been fent thither as to a place of latety. Monk ap- 
peared before it ; and having made a breach, gave 
a general affault. He carried the town ; and fol- 
lowing the example and inftruftions of Cromwel, 
put all the inhabit-ants to the fword, in order to 
ftrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned 
by this example, Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, Invcr- 
nefs, and other towns and forts, yielded, of their 
own accofd, to the enemy. Argyle made his fub- 
miffions to the Englilh commonwealth j and ex- 
cepting a few royaufts, who remained fomp time 
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c H A p. id the mountains, under the earl of Glencairn, lord 
Balcarras, and general Middleton, that kingdom, 
which had hitherto, through all ages, by means of 
its fituation, poverty, and valour, maintained its in* 
dependence, was reduced to total fubjeftion. 

The Englifh parliament fent fir Harry Vane, St. 
John, and other commiflioners, to fettle Scotland. 
Thefe men, who poffefled little of the true fpirit 
of liberty, knew how to maintain the appearance 
of it } and they required the voluntary confent of 
all the counties and towns of this conquered king, 
dom, before they would unite them into the fame 
commonwealth with England. The clergy pro- 
tefted ; becaufe, they faid, this incorporating union 
would draw along with it a fubordination of the 
church to the ftate in the things of Chrift’*. Eng. 
lifli judges, joined to Tome Scotfifli, were appointed 
to determine all caufesj juftice was ftr idly admi. 
niftered; order and peace maintained; and the 
Scots, freed from the tyranny of the ecclefiaftics, 
were not much diflatisfied with the prelent govern, 
menth The prudent condud of Monk, a man 
who polTefled a capacity for the arts both of peace 
and war, ferved much to reconcile the minds of 
men, and to allay their prejudices. 

,651. By the total redudion and pacification of the 
wau'* Britilh dominions, the parliament had leifure toJiook 
abroad, and to exert their vigour in foreign enter* 
prifes. The Dutch were the firll that felt the weigh^ 
of their arms. 

During the life of Frederic Henry, prince of 
Orange, the Dutch republic bad maintained a neu- 
trality in the civil wars of England, and had never 
interpofed, except by her good offices, between 
the contending parties. When WilHam, who had 
married an Englilh princefs, fuccerided to his fa- 
ther’s commands and authority the States, both 

* Wludocke, p. 496. Hcathe's Chronicle, p. 307. 

* See note [Ij at the end of the volume. t6+7* 
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before and after the execution of the late king, were chap* 
accufed of taking fteps more favourable to the royal 
caufe, and of betraying a great prejudice againft 1559. 
that of the parliament. It was long before the en* 
voy of the Englifli commonwealth could obtain an 
audience of the ftates-general. The murderers of 
Doriflaus were not purfued with fuch rigour as the 
parliament expefled. And much regard had been 
payed to the king, and many good offices perform- 
ed to him, both by the public, and by men of all 
ranks in the United Provinces. 

After the death of William prince of Orange', 
which was attended with the depreffion of his party 
and the triumph of the Dutch republicans, the par- 
liament thought that the time was now favourable 
for cementing a clofer confederacy with the States. 

St. John, chief jullice, who was fent over to the 
Hague, had entertained the idea of forming a kind 
of coalition between the two republics, which would 
have rendered their interefts totally infeparable ; but 
fearing that fo extraordinary a projeft would not be 
relilhed, he contented himfelf with dropping fcftne 
Idnts of it, and openly went no farther than to pro- 
pofe a ftriffc defenfive alliance between England 
and the United Provinces, fuch as has now, for 
near feventy years, taken place between thefe 
friendly powers But the States, who were un- 
willing to form a nearer confederacy with a govern- 
ment, whofe meafures were fo obnoxious, and whofe 
fituation feemed fo precarious, offered only to re- 
new the former alliances with England. And the 
haughty St. John, difgufted with this difappoint- 
ment^ as well as incenfed at many affronts, which 
had been offered him with impunity, by the retain- 
ers of the Palatine and Orange families, and indeed 
by the populace in general, returned into England, 
and endeavoured to foment a quarrel between the^ 
republics. 

‘ On Ofiober 17, ifijo. ThurUe, toL i, p« l8a. 
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c'HAP, The movements of great ftates are often 'dl* 
refted by as flender fprings as thofe of individuals. 

165*. Though war with fo confidcrable a naval power as 
the Dutch, who were in peace with all their other 
neighbours, might feem dangerous to the yet un. 
fettled commonwealth, there were feveral motives 
which at this time induced the Englilh parliament 
to embrace hoftile meafures. Many of the mem- 
bers thought that a foreign war would ferve as a 
pretence for continuing the fame parliament, and 
delaying the new model of a reprefetitative, with 
which the.nation‘had fo long been flattered. Others 
hoped that the war would furnilh a reafon for 
maintaining, fome time longer, that numerous 
ftandiiig army, which was fo much complained of". 
On the other hand, fome, who dreaded the increaf- 
ing power of Cromwel, expedled that the great 
, expence of naval armaments would prove a motive 

for diminifliing the military ellablilhment. To 
divert the attention of the public from domeftic 
quarrels towards foreign ttanfaclions, feemed, in 
thd prefent difpofition of men^s minds, to be good 
policy. The fuperior power of the Englifli com- 
monwealth, together with its advantages of litua- 
tion, promifed fuccefs ; and the parliamentary 
leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes from the 
Dutch, to diftrefs and fink their flouriftiing com- 
merce, and by victories to throw a luftre on their 
own cflablilhment, which was fo new and unpopu- 
lar. All thefe views, enforced by the violent fpirit 
of St. John, who had great influence over Crom- 
wel, determined the parliament to change the pur- 
pofed alliance into a furious war againft the United 
Provinces. 

To cover thefe hoftile intentions, the parliament, 
under pretence of providing for the interefts of com- 
merce, embraced iucb meafures as they knew would 

“ Weaie told in the lifeof fir Henry Vane, that that famous 
republican oppofcd the Dutch war, and that it was the military 
gentlemen chiefly who fupported that meafure. 

give 
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give difgufl; to the States. They framed the famous c ha p. 
afl: of navigation ; which prohibited all nations from . _ ' j 
importing into England in their bottoms any com- 165*. 
modity which was not the growth and manufafture 
of their own country. By this law, though the 
terms in which it was conceived were general, the 
Dutch were principally affedted ; becaufe their coun- 
try produces few commodities, and they fubfift chiefly 
by being the general carriers and fadlors of Europe, 

Letters of reprifal were granted to fever al mer- 
chants, who complained of injuries, which, they 
pretended, they had received from the States ; and 
above eighty Dutch fliips fell into their hands, and 
were made prizes. The cruelties committed on the 
Engliflr at Amboyna, which were certainly enor- 
mous, but which feemed to be buried ia oblivion 
by a thirty years’ filence, were again made the 
ground of complaint. And the allowing the mur- 
derers of Doriliaus to efcape, and the conniving at 
the infults to which St. John had been expofed, 
were reprefented as fyinptoms of an unfriendly, if 
not a hoftile, difpofition in the States. 

Tiir States, alarmed at all thefe fteps, fent orders 
to their ambafladors to endeavour the renewal of 
the treaty of alliance, which had been broken oft" 
by the abrupt departure of St. John. Not to be 
unprepared, they equipped a fleet of a hundred and 
fifty fail, and took care, by their rainifters at Lon- 
don, to inform the council of ftate of that arma- 
ment. This intelligence, inftead of llriking terror 
into the Englilh republic, was conlidered as a me- 
nace, and farther pontirnied the parliament in their 
hoftile refolutiens. The minds of men in both 
ftates were every day more indtated againft each 
.other j and it was not long before thele humours 
broke forth into atlion. 

Tromp, an admiral of great renown, received 
from the States the command of a fleet of forty- 
P a two 
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CHAP, two fail, in order to proteft the Dutch navigation ^ 

, ■ againfl: the privateers of the Englilh. He was ^ 

»6j*. forced, by ftrefs of weather, as he alleged, to take t 
Uielter in the road of Dover, where he met with 
Blake, who commanded an Englilh fleet much in- 
ferior in number. Who was the aggreflbr in the 
aftion, which enfued between thefe two admirals, 
both of them men of fuch prompt and fiery difpo- 1 
fitions, it is not eafy to determine ; fince each of 
them fent to his own ftate a relation totally oppofite 
in all its circumftances to that of the other, and yet 
fupported by the teftimony of every captain in his 
fleet. Blake pretended that, having given a fignal 
to the Dutch admiral to ftrike, Tromp, inftead of 
complying, fired a broadfide at him. Tromp affert- 
ed that he was preparing to ftrike, and that the 
Englilh admiral, neverthelefs, began hoftilities. It ' 
is certain that the admiralty of Holland, who are 
diftinft from the council of (late, had given Tromp 
no orders to ftrike, but had left him to his own dif- 
cretion with regard to that vain but much contefted 
ceremonial. They feemed willing to introduce the 
claim of an equality with the new commonwealth, 
and to interpret the former refpeft payed theEngliOi 
flag as a deference due only to the monarchy. This 
circumftance forms a ftrong prefuraption againfl; 
the narrative of the Dutch admiral. The whole 
Orange party, it muft be remarked, to which Tromp 
was fufpefted to adhere, were defirous of a war with 
England. 

Blake, though his fquadron confifted only of 
fifteen veffels, reinforced, after the battle began, by 
eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight 
with bravery for five hours, and funk one Ibip of 
the enemy, and took another. Night parted the 
combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired towards 
the coaft of Holland. The populace of London 
were enraged, and would have infulted the Dutch 
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arabaffadors, who lived at Chelfea, had not the c h 
council of ftate fent guards to proteft them. 

When the States heard of this aftion, of which i( 
the confequences were eafily forefeen, they were in. 
the utmoft confternation. They immediately dif- 
patched Paw, penfionary of Holland, as their am- 
baffador extraordinary to London, and ordered him 
to lay before the parliament the narrative which 
Tromp had fent of the late rencounter. They en- 
treated them, by all the bands of their common 
religion and common liberties, not to precipitate 
themfelves into hoftile meafures, but to appoint 
commiffioners, who fliould examine every circum- 
. ftance of the aflion, and clear up the truth, which 
lay in obfcurity. And they pretended that they 
had given no orders to their admiral to offer any 
violence to the Englilh, but would feverely punilh 
him, if they found, upon inquiry, that he had been 
guilty of an adion which they fo much difap- 
proved. The imperious parliament would hearken 
to none of thefe reafons or remonftrances. Elated 
by the numerous fucceffes which they had obtained 
over their domeftic enemies, they thought that every 
thing muft yield to their fortunate arms ; and they 
gladly fdzed the opportunity, which they fought, 
of making war upon the States. They demanded 
that, without any further delay or enquiry, repara- 
tion ihould be made fot all the damages which the 
Englifti had fuftained. And when this demand was 
not complied with, they difpatched orders for com- 
mencing war againft the United Provinces. 

Ei.aK£ failed northwards with a numerous fleet, 
and fell upon the herring buffes, which were efcort- 
ed by twelve men of war. All thefe he either took 
or difperfed. Tromp followed him with a fleet 
of above a hundred fail. When thefe t<vo ad- 
mirals were within fight of each other, and prepar- 
ing for battle, a furious ftorm attacked them. Blake 
P 3 took 
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tocik flielter in the EngHfli harbours. The Dutch 
fleet was tUffterfed, and received great damage. 

Sir George Ayfeue, though lie commanded only 
forty fliips, according to the Englifli accounts, en- 
gaged, near Plymouth, the famous de Ruiter, who 
had under him fifty fliips of war, with thirty mer- 
chantmen. The dutch Ihips were indeed of infe- 
rior force to the Englilli. De Ruiter, the only ad- 
miral in Europe who has attained a renown equal to 
that of the greateft general, defended himfelf fo well, 
that Ayfeue gained no advantage over him. Night 
parted them in the greateft heat of the a£Hon. De 
Ruiter next day failed off with his convoy. The 
Englifli fleet had been fo fliattered in the fight, that 
it was not able to purfue. 

Niak the coall of Kent, Blake, feconded by 
Bourne and Pen, met a Dutch Iquadron, nearly 
equal in numbers, commanded by de Witte and de 
Ruiter. A battle was fought much to the difad- 
vantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was 
boarded and taken. Two other veflels were funk, 
and one blown up. The Dutch next day made fail 
towards Holland. . 

The Englifh were not fo fuccefsful in the Medi- 
terranean. Van Galen, with much fuperior force, 
attacked captain Badily, and defeated him. He 
bought, however, bis viftory with the lofs of his 
life. 

Sea-fights are feldom fo decifive as to difablc 
the vanquilhed from making head in a little time 
againft the viftors. Trotiip, feconded by de. 
Ruiter, met, near the Goodwins, with Blake, whofe 
fleet was inferior to the Dutch, but who refolved 
not to decline the combat. A furious battle. com- 
menced, where the admirals on both fides, as well 
as the inferior officers and feainen, exerted great 
bravery. In this afiion the Dutch had the advan- 
tage. Blake himfelf was wpnnded. The Garland 
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and Bonavcnture were taken. Two (hips were 
burned, and one funk ; and night came opportunely 
to fave the Englifli fleet. After this vidory , Ti omp, 
in a bravado, fixed a broom to his main-maft ; as 
if he were refolved to fweep the fea entirely of all 
Engliih veflels. 

Great preparations were made in England, in 
order to wipe off this difgrace. A gallant fleet of 
eighty fail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and 
Dean under him, together with Monk, who had 
been fent for from Scotland. When the Englilh 
lay off Portland, they defcried, near break of day, 
a Dutch fleet of feventy-fix veffels, failing up the 
channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchantmen, 
who had received orders I to wait at the ifle of Rhe, 
till the fleet fhould arrive to efcort them. Tromp, 
and, under him, de Ruiter, commanded the Dutch. 
This battle was the moll: furious that had yet been 
fought between thefe warlike and rival nations. 
Three days was the combat continued with the ut- 
moft rage and obftinacy 5 and Blake, who was vic- 
tor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who 
was ranquiflied. The Dutch admiral made a fkil- 
ful retreat, and faved all the merchant fhips, except 
thirty. He loft, however, eleven fliips of war, had 
3000 men flain, and near 1500 taken prifoners. 
The Englilh, though many of their (hips were 
extremely lhattered, had but one funk. Their 
llain were not much inferior in number to thofe of 
the enemy. 

Ali. thefe fucceffes of the Englilh were chieflyt 
owing to the fuperior fize of their veflels } an ad- 
vantage which all rhe Ikill and bravery of the Dutch 
admirals could not compenfate. By means of fliip- 
money, an impofition which had been fo much 
complained of, and in fome refpeds with reafon, 
the late king had put rhe navy into a fituation which 
it had never attained in any former reign ; and he 
ventured to build Ihips of a fize which was then 
P 4 uoufual. 
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CHAP, unufual. But the misfortunes which the Dutch 
Hiet with in battle, were fmall in comparifon of 
i«j3* thofe which their trade fqftained from the Englilh.- 
Their whole commerce by the channel was cut off: 
Even that to the Baltic was much infefted by Eng- 
lifh privateers. Their fjflieries were totally fuf. 
parded. A great number pf their fliips, above 
1600, had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
And all this diftrefs they fuffered, not for any na- 
tional interefts or neceffity \ but from vain points of 
honour and perfonal refentments, of which it was 
difficult to give a fatisfaAory account to the public. 
They refolved, therefore, tp gtatify|the pride of the 
parliament, and to make fome advances towards 
peace. They met not, however, with a favour- 
able reception; and it was not without pleafure 
that they learned the diffolution of that haughty 
affembly, by thfe violence ofCromwel; an event 
from which they expeded a more profperous turn 
to their affairs. 

The zealous republicans in the parliament had 
not been the chief or firft promoters of the war ; 
but when it was once entered upon, they endea- 
voured to draw from it every poflible advantage. 
On all occafions they fet up the fleet in oppofition 
to the army, and celebrated the glory and lucceffes 
of their naval armaments. They infilled on the 
intolerable expence to which the nation, was fub- 
jeded, and urged the neceffity of dinfinilhing it, 
DiiTota- by a redudion of the land forces. They had oxt 
pirliaf '*** fome regiments to ferve on board the fleet. 
Blent. in the quality of marines. And Cromwel, by the 
whole train of their proceedij^s* evidently faw that 
they had entertained a jealoufy of his power and 
ambidon, and were refolved to bring him to a fub- 
ordination under their authority. Without ferupk# 
or delay he refolved to prevent them. 

On fuch firm foundations was built f he .credit of 
this extraordinary man, that though. %grea( mailer 

of 
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of fraud and diffimulation, he judged it fuperfluous 
to employ any difguife in conduding this bold en- 
terpril'e. He fummoned a general council of ofH. 
cers ; and immediately found that they were dif- 
pofed to receive whatever impreflions he was pleafed 
to give them. Mofl: of them were his creatures, 
had owed their advancement to his favour, and re- 
lied entirely upon him for their future preferment. 
The breach being already made between the mili- 
tary and civil powers, when the late king was feized 
at Holdenby; the general officers regarded the 
parliament as at once their creature and their rival ; 
and thought that they themfelves were entitled to 
ffiare among them thofe offices and riches, of which 
its members hadfo long kept poffeffion, Harrifon, 
Rich, Overton, and a few -others who retained 
feme principle. Were guided by notions fo extrava- 
gant, that they were eafily deluded into meafures 
ibc.rooft violent and raoft criminal. And the whole 
army had already been guilty of fuch illegal and 
atrocious aflions, that they could entertain no 
farther fcruple with regard to any enterprife 
which might ferve their lelfiffi or fanatical pur- 
pofes. 

In the council of officers ip was prefently voted 
to frame a remonftrance to the parliament, Aftev 
complaining of the arrears due to the army, they 
there defired the parliament to reSeft how many 
years they had fitten, and what profeffions they had 
formerly made of their intentions to new-model the 
reprefentative, and eftablifh fucceffive parliaments, 
who might bear the burthen of national affairs, from 
which they themfelves would gladly, after fo much 
danger and fatigue, be at laft relieved. They doii- 
feffed that the parliament had achieved great enter- 
prifes, and had furmounted mighty difficulties *, yet 
was it an injury, they faid, to the reft of the nation 
to be excluded from bearing any part in the fervice 
of their country. It w'as now full time for them to 
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CHAP give place to others ; and they therefore defired 
fettling a council who might execute 
”^1653. the laws during the interval, to fumrnon a new 
pailiamcnt, and eflabliih that free and equal go- 
veinment, which they had fo long promifed to the 
people. 

The parliament took this remonftrance in ill part, 
and made a fliarp reply to the council of officers. 
The officers infifted on their advice ; and by mutual 
altercation and oppofition the breach became iUll 
wider between the army and the commonwealth, 
/ipni 10. Cromwcl, finding matters ripe for his purpofe, call- 
ed a council of officers, in order to come to a de- 
termination with regard to the public fetilement. 
As he had here many friends, fo had he alfo fome 
opponents. Harrifon having afiured the council 
that the general fought only to pave the way for the 
government of Jefus and his faints, major Streator 
brifkiy replied, that Jefus ought then to come 
quickly : For if he delayed it till after Chriftmas, 
he would come too late ; he would find his place 
occupied. While the officers were in debate, co- 
lonel fngoldfby informed Cromwel, that that par- 
liament was fitting, and had come to a refolution not 
to diflblve themfclves, but to fill up the houfe by 
new eledlions ; and was at that very time engaged 
in deliberations with regard to this expedient. Crom- 
wel in a rage immediately hafiened to the houfe, 
and carried a body of '^00 foldiers along with him. 
Some of them he placed at the door, fome in the 
lobby, fome on the ftairs. He firft addrefled him- 
felf to his friend St. John, and told him that he 
had come with a purpofe of doing what grieved him 
to the very foul, and what he had earneftly with 
tears befought the Lord not to impofe upon him : 
But there was a neceliity, in order t6 the glory of 
God and good of the nation. He fat down for fome 
time and beard the debate. He beckoned Harrifon, 
and told him that he now judged the parliament 

ripe 
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ilpe for a diflblution. “ Sir," faid Flarrifon, “ the chap# 
“ work is very great and dangerous : I defire you ^ 
“ ferioufly to confider, before you engage in it.” 1655. 

“ You fay well,” replied the general ; and there- 
upon fat ftill about a quarter of an hour When 
the queftion was ready to be put, he faid again to 
Harrifon, *' This is the time : I muft do it.” And 
fuddfenly ftarting up, he loaded the parliament with 
the vileft reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, 
oppreflion, and robbery of the public. Then ftampi 
ing with his foot, which was a fignal for the foldicri 
to enter j “ for lhame,” faid he to the parliatnenfr, 

“ get you gone ; give place to honeder men ; to 
“ thofe who will nitore faithfully dil'charge their 
“ truft. You are no longer a parliament ; I tell 
you, you are no longer a parliament. T'he Lord 
“ has done with "you ; He has chofcii other indru- 
“ inents for carrying on his work.” Sir Hgrry 
Vane exclaiming againft this profceeding, he <smd’ 
with a loud voice, “ O fir Harry Vane, fir Harry 
“ Vane! The Lord deliver me from fir Hah-y 
“ Vane !” -Taking hold of Martin by the doke,' 

“ Thou art 'a whpremaller,” faid he- -To another, 

“ Thou art an adulterer.”. Iota third,;” Thou art 
“ a drunkard and a glutton ^‘-And thoif an ex- 
“.tortioner,” to a fourth. *HeI commanded a fol- 
dier to feize the mace. ” "What, fliall we do with 
‘f. this bauble ? Here-take it away. It is you/' faid 
he,.addreffing himfelf to the houfe, ” that have 
” forced me upon this. I have fought the Lord 
“ night and day, that he would rather flay me than 
put me upon this work.” Having commanded the 
foldiers to clear the hall, he himfeif went out the 
lafl:, and ordering the doors to be locked, departed 
to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

In this furious manner, which fo well denotes 
his genuine charader, did Gromwel, without the 
lealt oppofuion, or even murmur, annihilate that fa- 
13 t 3 (t 0 ttS 
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CHAP, mous aflembljr which had filled all Euiope with the 

^ lenown of its aftlons, and with aftonilhment at its 

crimes, and whofe commencement was not more 
ardently defired by the people than was its final dif- 
folution. All patties now reaped lucceffively the 
melancholy pleafuie of feeing the Injuries which 
they had iuffered, revenged on their enemies; and 
' that too by the fame arts which had been praftifed 
againft them. The king had, in fome inftances, 
ftretched his prerogative beyond its juft bounds ; 
aaid, aided by the church, had well nigh put an end 
to all the liberties and privileges of the nation. The 
prefbyterians checked the progrefs of the court and 
clergy, and excited, by cant and hypocrify, the po- 
pulace, firft to tumults, then to war, againft the 
king, the peers, and all the royalifts. No fooner 
had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than the 
independents, under the appearance of ftill greater 
fan^Hty, inftigated the army againft them, and re- 
duced them to fubjeftion. T'he independents, amidft 
their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of domi- 
nion, were oppreffed by the rebellion of their own 
ferJtants, and found themfelves at once expofed to 
the infults of power and hatred of the people. By 
recent, as well as all ancient, example, it was become 
evident that illegal violence, with whatever pre- 
tences it may be covered, and whatever objeft it 
may purfue, muft inevitably end at laft in the arbi- 
trary and dtfpotic government of a Angle perfoo. 
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CHAP. LXI. 

CrmwiPs birth and private life Barehone^s par^ 

liament’—-~Crom'wel made proie8or—~Peaix 

with Holland A new parliament — Jnfurrec- 

tion of the roya!i/ls'-~^ State tf Europe War 

with Spain — — Jamaica conquered —— Succefs and 
death of admiral Blake-~—-DmeJlic adminiflra- 

tion of Cromwel Humble petition and advice 

Dunkirk taken Sickrifs of the proisQor-^ 

His death and ihara8er, 

O LIVER CROMWEL, in whofe hands c h a p. 

the diffolutlon of fhe parliament had left the . 
whole power, civil and military, of three king- issj. 
doros, was born at Huntingdon, the laft year of 
the former century, of a good family *, though he an<i pn- 
himfelf, being thefon of a fecond brother, inherited ''*“^** 
but a Imall eftate from his father. In the courfe of 
his education he bad been fent to the oniverfiiy ; 
but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and 
elegant occupations of learning, and he made fmall 
proficiencies in his ftudies. He even threw himfelf 
into a difTolute and diforderly courfe of life ; and he 
confumed in gaming, drinking, debauchery, and 
country riots, the more early years of his youth, 
and diffipated part of his patrimony. All of a hid- 
den the fpirit of reformation fazed him •, he mar- 
ried, affefted a grave and compofed behaviour, en- 
tered into all the zeal and rigour of the puritanical 
patty, and oflfered to reftore to every one whatever 
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^,4lms lie had formerly gained by gaming. The 
fame vehemence of temper which had tranfported 
him into the extremes of pleafure now diftin- 
guilied his religious habits. His houfe was the re- 
for of all the zealous clergy of the parly ; and his 
hobiraliiy, as well as his liberalities to the filenced 
an deprived miniflers, proved as chargeable as his 
fomer debaucheries. Though he had acquired a 
tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, he found 
his affairs fo injured by his expences, that he was 
obliged to take a farm at St. Ives, and apply him- 
felf, for fome years, to agriculture as a profeffion. 
But this expedient ferved rather to involve him in 
farther debts and difficulties. The long prayers which 
he faid to his family in the morning, and again in 
the afternoon, confumed his own time and that of 
his ploughmen ; and he referved no leifure for the 
cate of his temporal affairs. His aflive mind, 
fuperior to the low occupations tp which he was 
condemned, preyed upon itfelf; and he indulged 
his imagipation in vifions, illuminations, revela- 
tions } the great nouriffiment of that hypocondria- 
cal temper to which he was , ever fubjeft. Urged 
by his- wants and hi$ piety, he had made a party 
with Hambden, his near kinfman, who .was preffed 
only by the latter motive, to tranfport himfelf into 
New England, now become the retreat of the more 
zealous. among the puritanical party ; and it was an 
order of council which obliged them to difembark 
and remain iu England. The earl of Bedford, who 
poOeffed a large eftate in the Fen Country, near 
the ille of Ely, having undertaken to drain thefe 
morafl'ts, v\ ns obliged lo apply to thp king j and by, 
the powers of ihe prerogative, he got commiffioners 
appointed, who conduced that work*, and divided, 
the imw-acquircd land among the, .fqyeral proprie- 
tors. I'le met with pppofiiion; fromVip^kqy, among 
whom Cromwfcl diftingui^f:^ lumfdlj. a]B(i.jhjs- wgs 
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the firft public opportunity which he had met with c fi 
of difcovering the faftious zeal and obftinacy of his 
charafler. i6. 

From accident and intrifj^e he was chofen by the 
town of Cambridge member of the long parliament. 

His donieftic affairs were then in great diforder ; 
and he feemed not to poffefs any talents which 
could qualify him to rife in that public fphere into 
which he was now at laft entered. His perfon was 
ungraceful, his drefs flovenly, his voice untuneable, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obfeure, and em- 
barralTed The fervour of his fpirit frequently- 
prompted him to rife in the houfe ; but he was not 
heard with attention ; His name, for above two 
years, is not to be found oftener than twice in any 
committee ; and thofe committees, into which he 
was admitted, were chofen for affairs which would 
more intereft the zealots than the men of bufmefs. 

In comparifon of the eloquent fpeakers and fine 
gentlemen of the houfe, he was entirely overlooked ; 
and his friend Hambden alone was acquainted with 
the depth of his genius, and foretold that, if a civil 
war fliould enfue, he would foon rife to eminence 
and diftindlion. 

Cromwel himfelf feems to have been confclous 
where his ftrength lay ; and partly from that motive, 
partly from the uncontrollable fury of bis zeal, he 
always joined that party which pufhed every thing 
to extremities againfl: the king. He was adive in 
promoting the famous reraonltrance, which was the 
fignal for ail the enfuing commotions } and when, 
after a long debate, it was carried by a fmall ma- 
jority, he told lord Falkland, that if the quefiion. 
had been loft, he was refolved next day to have 
converted into ready money the remains of his for- 
tune, and immediately to have left the kingdom. 

Nor was this refolution, he faid, peculiar to him- 
felf: Many others of his party he knew to be 
equally determined. 

• ■ He 
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forty- three years of age 
when he firft embraced the military profeffion j and 
*653- hy force of genius, without any mailer, he fooa 
became an excellent officer; though perhaps he 
never reached the fame of a confummate com- 
mander. lie raifed a troop of horfe; fixed his 
quarters in Cambridge ; exerted great feverity to- 
wards that univerfity, which zealoufly adhered to 
the royal party ; and (howed himfelf a man who 
would go all lengths in favour of that caufe which 
he had efpoufed. He would not allow his foldiers 
to perplex their heads with thofe fubtleties of fight- 
ing by the king's authority againft his perfon, and 
of obeying his majefty’s commands fignified by both 
houfes of parliament : He plainly told them that, 
if he met the king in battle, he would fire a piftol 
in his face as readily as againil any other man. His 
troop of horfe he foon augmented to a regiment ; 
and he firft inftituted that diTcipline and infpired that 
fpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies in 
the end viflorious. “ Your troops,” faid he to 
Harabden, according to his own account ”, “ are 
“ moR of them old decayed ferving men and tap- 
“ fters, and fuch kind of fellows ; the king’s forces 
“ are compofed of gentlemen’s younger fons and 
perfons of good quality. And do you think 
“ that the mean fpirits of fuch bafe and low fel- 
lows as ours will ever be able to encounter gen- 
** tlemen, that have honour and courage and refoj 
“ lution in them? You niuft get men of fpirit, 
and take it not ill that I fay, of a fpirit that is 
likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or elfe 
“ I am fure you will Rill be beaten, as you have 
“ hitherto been, in every encounter,” He did 
as he propofed. He inliRed the fons of freeholders 
and farmers. He carefully invited into his regiment 
all the zealous fanatics throughout Englandt When 
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They were collefted in a body, their enlhufiadic fpiiit 
ilill rofe to a Idgher pitch. Thdr colonel, iVom 
]jis own natural charadler, as wellf as from policy, 
was fiilEciently inclined to increafe the llame. He 
preached, he prayed, he fought, he punilhed, he 
rewarded. The wild enthufiafm, together with va- 
lour and difeipline, ftill propagated itfelf; and all 
men cafl. their eyes on fo pious and fo fuccel'sful a 
leader. From low commands he rofe with great 
rapidity to be really the firfl:, though in appearance 
only the fecoiid, in the army. ^By fraud and vio- 
lence, he foon rendered hlmfelf the firfl: in the ilate. 
In proportion to the increafe of his authority, his 
talents always feemed to expand themfelves ; and 
he difplayed eveiy day new abilities, which had lain 
dormant till the very eniergence by which they were 
called forth into afrion. All Europe flood afto- 
niflred to fee a nation, fo turbulent and unruly, who, 
for fome doubtful ciicruachmenls on their privileges, 
had detiironcd aud murdered an excellent prince, 
defeended from a long line of monarchs, now at lafl 
fubdued and reduced to flavery by one, v/ho, a few 
years before, was no better than a private gentle- 
man, whofe name was not known in the nation, 
and who was little regarded even in that low fphere 
to which he had always been confined. 

The indignation, entertained by the people, 
againft an authority, founded on fuch luanifeft nfur- 
pation, was not fo violent as might naturally be cs- 
pedled. Congratulatory addrelfes, the firfl of the 
land, were made to Cromwel by the fleet, by the 
army, even by many of the chief corporations and 
counties of England } but efpecially by the feveral 
congregations of faints, dilperled throughout the 
kingdom The royalifts, though they could not 
love the man who had embrued his hands in the 
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p See Milton's State PaperG. 
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c H A V. blood of their foverelgn, expefted more lenity from 
him, than, from the jealous and imperious repub. 
i(j53. licans, who had hitherto governed. The prefby- 
terians were pleafed to fee thofe men, by whom they 
had been outwitted and expelled, now in their turn 
expelled and outwitted by their own fervant ; and 
they applauded him for this lad ad of violence upon 
the parliament. Thefe two parties compofed the 
bulk of the nation, and kept the people in fome 
tolerable temper. All men likewife, liarafl'ed with 
wars and ladions^w'erc glad to lee any profped of 
fettlement. And they deemed it Icfs ignominious to 
fubmit to a perfon of fuch admirable talents and ca- 
pacity than to a few ignoble enthufiaftic hypocrites, 
who, under the name of a republic, had reduced 
them to a cruel fuhjefliion. 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwel, 
were the party whole refentment he had the greateft 
reafon to apprehend, 'i’hat party, befides the inde- 
pendents, contained two fels of men, who are feem- 
ingly of the raoft oppofite principles, but who were 
then united by a fimiiiiude of genius and of charac- 
ter. The firft and moll numerous were the millena- 
rians, or fifth monarchy men, who infilled, that, do- 
minion being founded in grace, all diltindlion in ma- 
grllracy mull be abolillred, except > what arofe from 
piety and holinefs j who expedled fuddenly the fe- 
cond coming of Chrift upon earth ; and who pretend- 
ed, that the faints in the mean while, that is, ihem- 
felves, were alone entitled to govern. T-'he I’econd 
were the deifts, who had no other objeft than political 
liberty, who denied entirely the truth of revelation, 
and infiiiuaied, that all the various fe£ts, fo heated 
againft each other, were alike founded in folly and in 
error. Men of fuch daring geniufes were not con- 
tented with the ancient and legal forms of civil go>- 
verninent ; but challenged a degree of freedom be- 
yond what they expefted ever to enjoy under any 
monarchy. Martin, Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, 

Wildmau, 
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Wildman, Nevil, were e/iecraed t’le head? ofthi: cn a p. 
fiiial! divifion. 

Thl deifts were perfeflly hated by Cromwel, be- iCjrj 
caufe he had no hold of cnthufiafra, by which he 
could govern or over-reach themj he therefore 
treated them with great rigour and difdain, and 
ufually denominated them the heaihens. As the 
millenarians had a great intereft in the army, it was 
much more important for him to gain their confi- 
dence ; and their fize of under ftanding affbtded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years it 
had been fo ufual a topic of converfation to difeourfe 
of parliaments and councils and fenates, and the fol- 
diers themfelves had been fo much accullomed to 
enter into that fpirit, that Cromwel thought it re- 
quifite to eftablifh fomeihing vrhich might bear the 
face of a commonwealth. He fuppofed that God, in 
his providence, had thrown the whole right, as well 
as power, of government into his hands ; and with- 
out any more ceremony, by the advice of his coun- 
cil of officers, he fent fummons to a hundred and 
twenty-eight perfons of difftreat towns and counties 
of England, to five of Scotland, to fix of Ireland. 

He pretended, by his foie aift and deed, to devolve 
upon thefe the whole authority of ihe Rate. This Bare- 
legiflative power they were to exercife during fif- 
teen months, and they were afterwards to choofe the 
fame number of perfons who might fuccced them in 
that high and important office. 

There were great numbers at that time, who 
made it a principle always to adhere tn any power 
which was uppermpft, and to fupport the cftabliffi- 
ed government. This maxim is not peculiar to the 
people of that age ; but what may be efleemed pe- 
culiar to them, is, that there prevailed a hypocri- 
tical phrafe for expreffing fo prudential a conduifi: : 

It was called a waiting upon providence. When 
providence, therefore, was fo kind as to beftow on 
(^2 thefe 
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c I . thcfe men, now aftomblcd toj^ei lu-r, the fiipvcme 
awthoiily, they muft have been very tin^rraleful, if, in 
iCj',. their tin n, they had been wamii';^ in complaifance 
lowards her. They iiinnedialely voted themfelves a 
parliament; and havintr their own coufeni, as well 
as that of Oliver Cronntcl, for their legillative au- 
thoiity, they now proceeded very gravely to theex- 
cicife of it. 

In this notable aflembly were fome perfons of the 
rank of gentlemen ; but the far greater part were 
low mechanics ; filth monarchy men, anabaptifts, 
antinomians, independents ; the very dregs ot the 
fanatics. They began with feekiug God by prayer : 
This office was performed by eight or itn fffted 
men of the aflembly ; and with fo much fuccels, 
that, according to the cojdeflion of all, they had 
never before, in any of their devotional exerciies, 
enjoyed lo much of the holy fpirit as was then com- 
municated to them Their heaits were, no doubt, 
dilated when they confidered the high dignity, to 
which they fuppoled themfelves e-valtcd. They had 
been told by Cronnvel, in his lirll difeourfe, that he 
never looked lo fee fuch a day, when Chrifl: lliould 


be fo owned'. They thought it, therefore, their 

duty 

1 Pari, tlill. vol. xx. p. iBz. 

'1 liefcaiclu'sc.xpitfiiuns; *• Iiideril I Iiavebut one word more 
“ to fay to you, lliough in that pot haps T flialHliew my weak- 
“ neU : it ia hy way of cncouia;;tment to you in this work ; 
“ give me leave lo be gin thus : 1 eoifftfs I never looked to have 
“ ken fuch a day as thk, it may be nor you neither, when Jefus 
Chrill fhould be fo owned as Iil it at this d.iy and In this work. 
“ Jefus Clnift is owned this day by youi call, and you own him 
“ by y our wlllingners to appear for him, and you manifeft this 
“ (as far as poor creatures ran do) to be a day of the power of 
“ (Jhiift. I know you will remeiobrr that icriptxire, hewaht 
" hi\ ‘■J.'illhg in thedny of hh power, God manifclls it to be 
“ the day of the powei of Chrill, haiiiig through fo much blood 
“ and fo much tiial as h.is been upon thi* nation, he makes this 
“ one ot the grcatell mercies, next to his o« u fon, to have his 
“ people called lo the fiipicmc authority. God hath owned his 
'* foil, and hath owned you, and hath made you to own him. I 
confefs, I never looked to have fecn fuch v day ; I did not 

I fuppofe 
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duty to proceed to a thorough roforraation, and to c h a p. 
pave the way for the reign of the Redeemer, and . . 

for that great work which, it was ex.petted, the 1653. 
Lord was. to bring forth among them. All fanatics 
being confecrated by their own fond imaginations, 
naturally bear an antipathy to the ecclefialtics, who 
claim a peculiar fanftity, derived merely from their 
office and prieftly charafter. This parliament took 
into confideration the al.olifion of tlic clerical lunc- 
tion, as favouring of popery ; and the taking away 
of tithes, which they called a relift of Judaifni. 

Learning alio and ihe uiiiverlitics were chemed 
heatheniffi and unncceffiary ; The common law was 
denominated a badge of the conqueft and of Nor« 
man llavery ; and they threatened the lawyers with 
a total abrogation of their profeffion. Sonic fleps 
were even taken towards an abolition of the chance- 
ry the highcil court of judicature in the kingdom ; 
and the M of deal law was intended to be eltabiifhed 
as thefolc l)ll(\n ofEngliflijuiifpiiulouce '. 

Oj? all ihe extraordinary fchemes adopted by 
thefe legiflators, they had not leifuie to finiffi any, 
except that which cltablilhcd the legal folemnization 
of mairiage by the civil niagiftrale alone, without 
the interpofition of the clergy. They found them- 
ffclves expofed to ilie derifiou of the public. Among 
the fanatics of the hoiifc, there was an aftive mem- 
ber, much noted for his long prayers, lermons, 
and harangues, lie ums a leather-feller in Lon- 
don; His name Praife-god Barebone. This ridi- 
culous name, which leiuis to have been choftn by 


I fuppofc at thic paflaijc he ciic 4 ; For he iras very much [jiVen 
lu weeping’, and could <it .iny time Ihetl abuiidafioe of H’lc] The 
- red of the fpeteh may he lecii among hlilton'.. tjtatc Papen, 
page lot). It is very ciiiioub, au t full of the fame obic.-iiiy, 
confafion, euiharruirmcut, and abfurdity, which appeal in almoit 
all Oliver’s produdtioris. 

‘ Wliitlocfce, p. 54.3. 548. * Conference held at Whitehall. 

0^3 fome 
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c R A i>. fome ijoet or ullef^orift lo fuit fo ridiculous a per- 
Ibnage ftruck the fancy o|‘ the i)coi)lc ; and they 
ifijj. commonly aflixed to this aflembly the appellation of 
Barebone’s parliament 

Thu Dutch ambafladors endeavoured to enter 
into negotiation with this parliament ; bur, though 
proicftants aud even prelbytcrians, they met with a 
bad reception from thofe who pretended to a lanc« 
liry fo much fuperior. The Hollanders were re- 
garded as worldly-minded men, intent only on 
cdmmerce and indultry ; whom it was fitting the 
faints fliould firft extirpate, ere they undertook that 
great work, to which they believed them (elves de- 
ftined by providence, of lubduing Antichrift, the 
man of fin, and extending to the uttennoft bounds 


“ It was ufiial for the pretended faints at that tivne to change 
their names from Henry, Edwaid, Anthony, William, which 
they regarded as healliciiilli, iiitootheis moicfamflified and god- 
ly: liven the New Teftamt'ntnamea, James, A nelrew, John, Pe- 
ter we’ie not lield in fuch tegard ns thole wliich were borrowed 
fiom the Old Tellamcnt, Heicklah, Habbaliiik, Jofltua, Zero- 
babel. Sometimes a wlmlc godly fentenee was adopted as a name. 
Here are tlie names Of a jury faid to be cnclofcd in the county 
of Suflex about that time. 


Accepted, Trevor of Noriham. 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle 
Faint not, Hewit of Heath Geld. 
M.ike' Peace, Heaton of Hare. 
God Reward, Smait ofFive- 
Hurft. 

Standfaft on High, Stringer of 
Crowhurll. 

Earth, Adams of Wafbleton. 
Called, Lower of the fame. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. 


Rcuini, Spelman ofWatllng. 
Be Faithful, Joiner of Brilling, 
Fly llcbate.RobertsoftheTamt, 
Flgbl the good Fight of Faltli, 
Whii e of Enter 
Mure Fiuil, Fowler of Eaft 
Hadley, 

Hope lor. Bending of the fame. 
Graceful, Haidiug of Lewes'. 
Weep not. Billing of the fame. 
Meek, Brewer of Okeham. 


See Broome’s Travels in England, p. 379. “ Cromwel,” fays 
Cleveland, “ bath beat up his drums clean through the Old 
“ Teftament. Yon may learn the genealogy of our Saviour by 
“ the names of liis regiment. The mufter-niatter has no other 
lift than the firtt chapter of St- Matthew.” The brother of 
this Pi aife-sod Barebone bad for name, JfChrifl had nal d'trd for 
you, you had been tiamnedj Barebone, But the people, lirsd oi this 
long name, retained only the laft word, aud commonly gave him 
the appellation of Damn'd Barcimie, 

of 
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of the earth the klnj^dom of the Redeemer The < 
ambafladon fiudin;; ihcmfdves proferibed, not as , 
enemies of Juiglaiid, but of CbriR, remained in 
aftoiiifhmenl, and knew not which was uiofl to be 
admired, the implacable fpirit or egregious folly of 
thefe pretended faints. 

Cromwol began to be afhamed of his legiflature. 
If he ever had any defign in fummoning fo piepo- 
fterous an affembly beyond amuling the populace 
and the army, he h-\(' intended to alarm the clergy 
and lawyeisj and he had fo far lucceeded as to 
make them defire any other govcinmcnt, which 
might fecure their proteifions, now brought into dan- 
ger by] thefe defperate fanatics. Cromwel himfelf 
was diffatisfied, that the parliament, though they 
had derived all their authority from him, began to 
pretend power from the Lord \ and to infill: already 
on their divine commiflion. He had been careful 
to fummon in his writs fcveral perfons entirely de- 
voted to him. By concert, thefe met early ; and it was 
mentioned by lome among them, that the fitting of 
this parliament any longer would be of no fervice to 
the nation. They hallened, thciefoie, to Cromwel, 
along with Roufe, their fpeaker ; and, by a formal 
deed or affignmeni, refiored into his hands that fu- 
preme authority which they had fo lately received 
from him. Central Harrifoa and about twenty 
more remained in the houfe ; and that they might 
prevent the rcigti ot the faints from coming to an 
untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, 
and began to diaw up protefts. They weie foon 
interiupted by colonel VVhite, with a party of fol- 
diers. He alked them what they did there ? “ We 
“ are feekiug the Loid,” Paid they. " Then you 
“ may go i-llcwhere,” replied he : “ For to my 
“ certain knowledge, he has not been here thefe 
“ many years,” 

Tluuloe, vol. i. p. 273. 551. Aifo Stufabe, p. 91, 93. 
t Thuiloc, \ol. i. p 393, 
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The niilliiHry bciu" now in nppc'.itrnu’c, as well 
as ill icality, the foie powci wliieli picvailed in the 
natifin, C.romwel tliouj'ht fit to inJiilp,e ,i new firiey: 
Vor lie fceiiis nut lo have had any dtliberale plan in 
all tilde allciations. Lanibtri, his creature, ivho, 
nnclcr the appearance of ohfequioulnefs to him, 
indiilg'cd an unbounded ambition, propoltd in a 
council of olllccrs to adopt another fchenie of go- 
vernment, and lo temper the libcily of a common- 
wealth by the authority of a fingle peilon, who 
fhould be known by the appellation of prote£l:or. 
"Without delay, he prepared what was called 
ihe iiijnwiait of govcnimcnt, containing the plan 
of this new legiflature; and, as it wasfuppoted tobe 
agreeable to the genual, it was itnnicdiattly voted 
by the council of officers. Cioniwel was declared 
protcdor ; and vdth gicat fidemniiy inllallcd in that 
high office. 

So little Vi'cre thefc men endowed v/lth the fpiiit 
of Icgillation, that they coniefled, or rather boalled, 
that they had employed only four days in drawing 
this infliunienl, by which the whole goveniiueni of 
llncc Ivingdouis was pretended tube regulated and 
adjufted to all fucceeding generations. There ap- 
pears no difficulty' in believing them ; when it is 
confidered how crude and undigefted a fyRcm of 
civil polity they endeavoured to cflablilh. The 
chief articles of the infti uiucnt are thefe ; A council 
was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty, 
one, nor be lets than thirteen perfons. Thefe weie 
to enjoy their office during life or good behaviour ; 
and in cafe of a vacancy, the remaining membeis 
named three, of whom the protector chofe one, 
'J’he proteftor was appcfiiicd fupreme magiftratc 
of the commonwealth : In his name was all juflice 
to he adminilfered; from him were all magidracy 
and honours derived ; he had the power of pardon- 
ing all cjimes, excepting murder and treafon; 
to him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. 

The 
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The iij',h( of peace, wai, and allianre, reflcd in c /i _a p. 
him; but in thefc pmticulais he was to afl by the 
advice and with the confent ot his council, 'j'hc 16,3* 
power ot the Iwoid was veiled in the piottdor 
jointly with the pm lament, while it was littino, or 
with the council ul Itaie in the intcivtls. lie was 
obliged to liiminon a parliament every thiec yeais, 
and allow them to fit five months, without adjourn- 
ment, ptoroj^ation, or tlillolucion. '1 he bills, which 
they palled, were to be prefented to the protedlor 
for his afient ; but if within twenty d >ys it wm-e not 
obtained, they were to become laws, by the aurho- 
rity alone of parliament. A llandin t army tor Gicat 
Britain and Ii eland was ellablilhed, of 20.000 loot 
and 1 0,000 hoi fc ; and funds were affigned loi tlieir 
fiippoil, Thefe were not to be diminilhed without 
coalciit of the prolcClor j and in this arlicle alone 
he aflinned a lu-gfitivc. Duiing the intervals of 
parliament, the protedlor and council had the power 
of enadling laws, which were 10 be valid till the 
next meeting of pailiuinent. T’lie chancellor, trea- 
fui or, admiral, chiei: guveruois of Ireland and Scot- 
land, and the chief julHces ot both the benches, 
niufl be chofen vdrh the approbation of piriianient ; 
and in the intervals, w'ilh the approbation of the 
council, to be afterwards ratified by, parliament. The 
protedlor was to enjoy his office during life ; and on 
his. death, the place was immediately to be fupplied 
by the council. This was the inftvument of go- 
vernment enabled by the council of officers, and 
folemnly fworn to by Oliver Cromw'el. 'I’he coun- 
cil of (late, named by the iullrum^iit, wee fifteen, 
men entirely devoted to the proteQor, and by rea- 
fon of the oppofition among theinfolvcs in party 
and principles, not likely ever to combine againfl: 
him. 

Cromwel faid that he accepted the dignity of 
protetlor, merely that he might exert the iluty of 
a conflable, and preferve peace in the nation. Af- 

jo fairs 
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fairs indeed wcie bioutvht to that pafs., by the furious 
animofilios of the kvLi.il ta^Hoiii., th.it the cxtenhve 
authoiity and <v(-n .iibilraiy powci of fome full: 
magidrate was brroiae a neceflaiy evil, in order to 
keep the people lioin rtlapfmg into blood and con- 
fufion. The iiuk pendents wcic too ftnall a party 
ever to cliablifli a popular goverimient, or entrufl: 
the nation, where they had fo little inlereft, with 
the liee (hoice of its reprefentativos. The pielby. 
terians had adopted the violent maxims ol perfecu- 
tion ; incompatible at all times with the peace of 
fociety, much more with the wild zeal ol thofe nu- 
merous fefts which prevailed among the people. 
The royalifts were fo much enraged by the injuiies 
which they had fuffered, that the other prevailing 
parties would never fubmit to them, who, they 
knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the 
ancient laws, to take fevere vengeance upon them. 
Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this 
temporary ufurpalion, the plea of neceffity and 
public good, which he alleged, might be allowed, 
in cveiy view, a reafonable excufe lor his conduft. 

During the variety of ridiculous and diftraefed 
fecnes, which the civil goveinment exhibited in 
England, the military force was exerted with vigour, 
condu6., and unanimity j and never did the king- 
dom appear more foimidable (o all foreign nations. 
The Englilh fleet, confifting of an hundred fail, and 
commanded by Monk and Dean, and under them 
by Pen and Lawfon, met, near the coaft of Flanders, 
with the Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and com- 
manded by Tromp. The two republics were not 
inflamed by any national antipathy, and their in- 
terells very little inteifeied ; Yet few battles have 
been difputed with more fierce and obftinate cou- 
lage than were thofe many naval combats, which 
•were fought during this Ihort, but violent, war. 
The detire of remaining foie lords ot the ocean 
animated thefe ftates to an honourable emulation 

6 againil 
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ajralisft each other. After a battle of two clay?, c ii a i*. 
in the firfl of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, 
inferior in the fize of their fliips, were obliged, with 1(153. 
great lofs, to retire into their harbours. Blake, 
towards the end of the fight, joined his counirYmeu 
with eighteen fail. I'lie Englifli fleet lav olF the 
coaft of Holland, and totally intenupied the com- 
merce of that lepuhlic, 

Tiir. ainbclfador, whom the Dutch had fenl over 
to England, gave them hopes of peace. But as 
they could obtain no ceffation of hoflilitics, the 
States, unwilling to fufi'er any longer the Infi, and 
diflionour of being blockaded by the enemy, made 
the utuioft elluUs to recover their injured honour. 

Never on any occnfiuu did the power and vigour 
of that republic appear in a moieconfpicuous light. 

In a few weeks, they iu J repaired and, manned their 
fleet; and they equipped fome /hips of a larger fize 
than any which they had Iiiihcrto lent to fea. Tromp 
ilTued out, determined again to fight the viiStors, 
and to die rather than to yield the conteft. ‘He 
met with the enemy, commanded by Monk ; and 
bath fides immediately rufhed into the combat. 

Tiomp, gallantly animating his men, with his ju’ysj. 
fword drawn, was Ihoc through the heart with a 
mufquet ball. This event alone decided the battle 
in ftivoui of the Englifli. Though near thirty (hips 
of the Dutch were funk and taken, they little re- 
garded this lofs compared with that of their biave 
admiral. 

Meanwhii.i: the negotiations of peace were 
continually advancing. The States, overwhelmed 
with the e’cpcncc of the war, terrified by their lolTes, 
and mortified by their defeats, were extremely de- 
firous of an accommodation with an enemy whom 
they found, by exp.-ricnce, too powerful for them. 

The king having ihown an. inclination to ferve on 
board their fleet ; though they expreffeJ their fenl'e 
of the honour intended them, they declined an 
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c H AP. offrr which tniffht- inflame ihc quarrel with the 
^ . Fuj^lilh cnmuionwcallli. I'hc 'j,Toat obflufK; to the 

ibjj. pcdce was louiid not lo be any animofity on the 
parr of the Knglifli ; bill on the contrary a riefire 
too tarnefl of union aial conlcilcracy. Croinwel 
had revived the chimoiical iclierno of a coalition 
■with the United Provinces ; a total conjunction of 
JSS'I' governnienlj privileges, iniereft:.s, and councils, d’his 
projeet apjieared io wild to the States, that they 
wondered any man of fenfe could ever entertain iij 
/iriii IS- and they refufed to enter into conferences with re- 
gard to a propofal, which could lerve only to delay 
Peace v"!th praCticablc feheme of accommodation. The 
Holland, peace was at laft figned by Cromwel, now invefted 
with the dignity of prolcClor ; and it proves fuffi.. 
cicntly, that the war had been impolitic, fmee, 
after the mod: fignal viClories, no let ms more ad- 
vantageous could be obtained. A delenhve league 
was made between the two lepublics. They agreed 
each of them to bauilh the cnoniics of the other; 
thofe who had been concerned in the nufl'acre of 
Amboyna were to be punilhed, if any remained 
alive ; the honour of the flag was yielded to the 
Englifti ; eighty-five ihouland pounds were ftipu- 
lated to be paid by ihe Dutch Eafl. India company 
for lofl'es which the Englifli company had lullained; 
and the ifland of Poleroue in the Ealt Indies was 
promifed to be ceded to the latter. 

Cromwel, jealous of the connexions between the 
royal family and that of Orange, infilled on a fe- 
parate article ; that neither the young prince nor 
any of his family fliould ever be iiivelled with the 
dignity of Iladtholder. The province of Holland, 
ftrongly prejudiced againlt that oflice, which they 
efteeraed dangeious to liberty, fecretly ratified this 
article. The proteftor, knowing that the other 
provinces would not be induced to make fuch a con- 
ceffion, was fatisfied with this fecurity, 

The 
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The Dutch war being fuccefsful, and the peace c ri a p. 
realbnable, brought credit to Cromwel’s aclmini- 
ftraiion. An acl of jidlicc, wbirli he eseicifed at 16 ^ 4 . 
home, gave likewhe lati^lafiinn to the people; 
though the reguLrily of it may perhaps appear 
foinev/hat doubtlul. Don Panfaleon Sa, bi other 
to the Portuguefe ambafiador, and joined wi(h 
him ill the fame commidion fancying himfelf to 
be infulted, came upuii the exchange, aimed and at- 
tended by fevcial lervants. By milhikc, he fell 011 
a geiuleman, whom he took for the pe’don that had 
given him the oflcnce ; and having butfhcreil him 
with many wounds, he and all his aitciidants look 
flielier in the houlc of the J’ouugnele ambadarlor, 
who had connived at this bafe enterprife'. The 
populace furrounded the houfe, and threatened to let 
fire to it. Cromwel feat a guard, who feized al! 
the criminals. Tliey were brought to tiial ; And 
notwithflaiuling the oppofition of the arab.a(rador, 
who pleaded the privileges of his oflire, don P.nita- 
leon was executed on Tower-hill. The laws ol iia. 
tions were here plainly violated: But the crime 
committed by the Portuguefe gentleman was to the 
lafl; degree atrocious ; and the vigoious cha'lifement 
of it, luiiing fo well to the undaunted char'icter of 
Cromwel, was univcifally approved of at home and 
admired among foreign nations. The fituaiii.u i.f 
Portugal obliged that court to arqviclce; and tl'? 
amballkdor foon after figned with die piouCcr i 
treaty of peace and alliance, which was ve.y ad\aii- 
tageous to the Eiiglilh commerre. 

Another act ol feverity, but nectUkry in his 
fituation, was, at the vciy lame tiiiK, exo’oikd by 
the piotedor, in the capital pmiilhuiciii of Geicnd 
and Vowel, two voyalihs, who weie accukd of con- 
fpiring againlt his life. He had eieacd a higii 
couit of jullice for tliclr trial ; an in{iiiigk,mciJl of 

' Ibid. ’.ol. i.> 
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c ir A 1’. till! amu'ut laws, which at lliis tliiie ■was hecotna 
Itiniiliar, but one fo wliich no cnflufii or precedent 
»6j-i. couiii reconcile the nalioin Jiuies were found alto- 
gether unnuuiugoablfc tlit' rclllefs Lilbuin, for 
new odlnccSj had been In ought to a new trial ; and 
had belli acqtiiticd wiih new liiumph and exulta- 
tion. II no other nictliod ol convidion had beetl 
devifed duiing this illegal. ind 'jni'opid.irgnvernmentj 
all its enunit’b vcie afluied of ciiiire impunity, 
gtiof'eii- The piotcdor had occafion to obferve the pre* 
^"new' jiidices entertahu d agaiiilt his poverninent, by the 
pjitli- difpofnion of the parliament, which jie fummoned 
' ' cn the third of September, tl..u day of the ■year on 
which he gained his two gic.it viflories of Dunbar 
and Wuiccftei, and which he always regarded as 
foitunate for him. It inidf he conicfltd, that, if 
we aic kfi to gather Ciomwel’s intentions from his 
indrumtnt of goveinmcnt, it is fuch a motley piece, 
that we cannot cafily conjeflure, whether he feri- 
oiifly meant to cllabliflr a lyitmny or a republic. 
On one hand, a (Irft mapidi ate, in fo extenfive a 
government, leemed nectiTary both for the dignity 
and tranquillity of the date ; and the authority, 
which he affumed as protei-for, was, in fotne re- 
iptfts, inferior to the prei ogatives, which the laws 
entrufled and flill eiitrufl to the king. On the 
other hand, the legiflative power, which he refevved 
to himfelf and council, together with fo great an 
army, independent of the pailiament, were bad 
prognoftics of his intention to fubmit to a civil and 
legal conftitution. But if this were not his intention, | 
the method in which he diftributed and conduft- 
ed the cledions, being fo favourable to liberty, 
forms an inconfiflency which is not eafily account^ 
for. He deprived of tHeir right of eleftion all the 
fmall boroughs, places the mofl expofed to influ.. 
ence and coi luption. Of 400 members, which re- 
prefented England, 270 were chofen by the coun- 
ties. The reft were elefled by Loudon, and the 

more 
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more confidciable corporations. The lower po- ^ 
pulace too, fo eafily guided or deceived, were ex- 
eluded from the cleclions : Au eftate of 200 pounds i 6 s 4 « 
value was neceflaiy to entitle any one to a vote. 

The elections of this parliament were conduced 
with perfe£t freedom ; and, excepting that fuch of 
the royalilts as had borne arms againfl the parlia- 
ment and vill their fens were excluded, a more fair 
reprefentation of the people could not be defired or 
expedted. I'hirty members were returned from 
Scotland; as many from li eland. 

The proteftor leems to have been difappointed,^ 
when he found that all thefc precautions, which 
were probably nothing but covers to his ambition, 
had not procured him the confidence of the public. 

Though Cromwel’s admiaiftration was lefs odious 
to every party th-in that of any other party, yet 
was it entirely accepubie to none. The royalills 
had been iidtrucbed by the Ving to remain quiet, 
and to cover themiolves under the appearance of re- 
publicans; and they found in this latter latition fuch 
inveterate hatted againft th.-' protector, that they 
could not wilh fur more zealous adverfaries to his 
authority. It was maintained by them, that the 
pretence of liberty and a populai election was but 
a new artifice of this great deceiver, in order to 
lay afleep the deluded nation, and give hiinfelf lei- 
fure to rivet their chains morcfecuiety upon them: 

That in the inftrument of government he openly de- 
clared his intention of ftill retaining the fame mer- 
cenary army, by whole affiftaiice he had fubdued 
the ancient eftablilbed government, and who would 
with lefs IcTuple obey him, in overturning, when- 
ever he fliould pleafe to order them, that new fyt 
tem, which he himfelf had been pleafed to model : 

That being lenfible of the danger and uncertainty 
of all military government, he endeavoured 10 in- 
termix fome appearance, and but an appearance, of 
civrl adminiftration, and to balance the army by 

a feeming 
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a fct'ming con lent of the pcoi^le : ''J'hat the iihfut^ 
trial, which he had made, ol n pailiatneni, cledcd by 
hiinfi If appointed peipeiually to eled their lucccl- 
Ibrs, plainly proved, that he aimed at uothiug but 
teinpoiaiy expedients, was lotallv aveile to it In e 
lepubliean government, and pollcllid not that rna* 
Hire and dJibciaie reiledion, which could qualify 
him to ad the part ol a legiflator : That his impe- 
lious chaiader, which had betrayed itfelf in lb 
many incidents, could never Iciioully fubniit to legal 
limitations j nor would the very image of pojmlar 
government be longer upheld than while conform- 
able to hisarbitrasy will and pleafure: And that the 
bed policy was to oblige him to take ofl' the inalk 
at once ; and cither fubmit entirely to that pailia- 
ment, which he had fummoned, or, by totally lejed* 
ing its authoiity, !es,ve hinilelf no rcfource but in 
his feditiuus ami cnlluifiaftic army. 

In piolecmion ol thefe views, the pailiament, 
having heard the protedur’s I’peech, three hours 
long ^ and having chofen Lenthal for their fpeaker, 
immediately entered into a diicuffion of the pre- 
tended iudiunu-iii of government, and of that au- 
thority which Croinwel, by the title ofpiotetlor, 
had affumed over ihe nation. The greated liberty 
was ufed in airaigniug this new dignity ; and even 
the peifonal cliai after and conduct ol Cromwel 
efcaped not without cenfure. The utmoft that 
could be obtained by the officers and by the couit 
party, for lb they were called, was to piotraft the 
debate by aigumcnts and long fpeeches, and pre- 
vent the decilion of a qu^ftion, which, they were 
fcnfible, would be carried againll them by a great 
inajoiiu. ^’fie proteftoi, furprifed and enraged at 
this refraftory Ipiritin the pailiament, which how- 
ever he had lo much reafon to espeft, fent for 
them to the painted chamber, and with an air of 
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gt-eat authority inveighed againft their conduCt. ^ 
He told them that nothing could be more abfurd 
than for them to difpute his title; fiiice the fame 
inftrument of government which made them a par- 
liament, had invefted him with the proteftorlliip ; 
that fome points in the new conftitution were fup- 
pofed to be fundamentals, and were not on any 
pretence to be altered or difputed ; that among 
thefe were the government of the nation by a fingle 
perfon and a parliament, their joint authority over 
the army and militia, the fuccelfion of new parlia- 
ments, and liberty of confcience ; and that with 
regard to thefe particulars, there was referved to 
him a negative voice, to which, in the other 
circumftances of government, he confeffed himfelf 
no-wife entitled. 

The proteftor now found the neceflity of exadling 
a fecurity which, had he forefeen the fpirit of the 
houfe, he would with better grace have required at 
their firft meeting He obliged the members to 
fign a recognition of his authority, and an engage- 
ment not to propofe or confent to any alteration in 
the government, as it was fettled in a fingle perfon 
and a parliament ; and he placed guards at the door 
of the houfe, who allowed none but fubferibers to 
enter. Moft of the members, after fome hefitatioc, 
fubmitted to this condition ; but retained the fame 
refraftory fpirit which they had difeovered in their 
hrll debates. The inftrument of government was 
taken in pieces, and examined, article by article, 
with the moft fcrupulous accuracy : Very Irefe topics 
were advanced with the general approbation of the 
houfe : And during the whole courfe of their pro- 
ceedings, they neither fent up one bill to the pro- 
testor, nor took any notice of him. Being in- 
formed that confpiracies were entered into betwepn 
the members and fome malcontent oiHcers, he ha- 
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c fi^ A p ftcnni tr> the cJilTolution of I'o dangerous an alfem- 
1, bly. By ihc inflruinpiii of govcniincnt, to which 

I 6 ^l;. ho had Ivvom, no paiiiameiit could be diffolvecl till 
aad oi j.in. five iiioiilhs ; but Cromwol pretended, 

that a month centained only twenty-eight days, ac- 
cording to the method of computation pratlifed in 
paying the fleet and army. The full time, there- 
fore, act 01 ding to this reckoning, being elapfed, 
the pail ament was ordcicd to attend the protcdlor, 
who made them a tedious, confided, angry ha- 
rangue, and difmiflcd them. Were we to jiuhe of 
Ctoniwers capacity by this, and indeed by all his 
other compofitions, we fliould be apt to entertain 
110, very iavouiable idea of it. But in the great 
variety of human geniufes, ihcic arc fome which, 
thouj;h they Icc their objed clearly and dlRindlly in 
gencial, yet when they come to unfold its pails 
by difeourfe or writing, lofc that iLiminous concep. 
tiou wliicli they had lx fore atiainenjjj^\ll acrounts 
agree in aferibing to Cromwcl, n ui^oine, daik, 
unintelligible elocution, even when he had no in- 
tention to difguile his meaning; Ycl no man’s 
ailions were ever, in fucli a vaiiciy of difficult' 
incidents, moi e decifive and judicious. 

The elt'ding of a difeomented pailiament is a 
proof of a difcontenied nation : The angry and ab- 
rupt diffolution of that parliament is always fure to 
increafe the general difcoiitent. The members of 
this afiembly, returning to their counties, propa- 
gated that fpirit of mutiny which they had exerted 
in the houfe. Sir Ilariy Vane and the old repub- 
licans, who maintained the indiflbluble authority of 
the long parliament, encouraged the murmurs 
againfl the prclent ufurpation ; though they adted 
lo c'dutioufly as to give the protector no handle 
againfl them. W'ildman and fome others of that 
paity earned ftill father their confpiracies againfl 
the proteSor’s authority. The royalifts, obferving 
this general ill-will towards the eftablillinient, could 

no 
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p.f) lonoer be retained in fubjeOiion ; but fancied c ri a;p. 
that every one who was difliitisfied like them, had ^ 

alfo embraced the fame views and inciitiatioiis. 1655. 
They did not confidcr that the old parliamentary 
party, thoujih many of them were difpleafed v/ith 
Cioinwel, who had difpoffcfled them of their power, 
were Hill more apprehenfivc of any fuccefs to the 
royal caufe ; whence, be-fides a certain proipedi: of 
the fame coiifeqneiKC, they bad fo much real’on to 
dicad ihc fevcicd vengeance for their paft traaf- 
vrefUoiis. 

U 

lisr coiifcrt wlih tb.c king a confpiracy was en- 
tercd into by the royulids throughout England, and ro°y" jf...' 
a (lay of general lifing appointed. Information of 
this defign was conveyed to Crqmwel. The pro- 
teflor’s adminiflratiou was extremely vigilant. 
Thurloe, his fecretary, had fpies every where. 
Mamiiiig, who had accefs to the king’s family, kept 
a regular correlpondciice w'ilh him. And it was 
not difficult to obtain intelligence of a confederacy, 
fo generally diffufed among a parly who valued 
theinfelves more ua zeal and courage, than on fe- 
crefy and fobriety. Many of the royalifts were 
thrown into prifon. Others, on the approach of 
the day, were terrified with the danger of the under- 
taking, and remained at home. In one place alone 
the confpiracy broke into aclion. Penruddoc, 

Groves, Jones, and other gentlemen of the well, 
entered Salilbury with about 300 horfe ; at the very 
time when the flieriff and judges were holding the 
allizes. Thtfe they made priloners ; and they pro- 
claimed the king. Contrary to their expeclations, 
they received no acceffion of force ; fo prevalent 
was the terror of the eftabli&ed government. Hav- 
ing in vain wandered about for forae time, they 
Were totally difeouraged ; atid one troop of horfe 
was able at lull to fupprefs them. The leadeiVt)f 
the confpiracy, being taken prifoners, were capitally 
R 3 puniflied 
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puniflied. The refi. were fold for Haves, and tranf. 
ported to Barbadoes. 

Thjj eafy fubduing of this infurreflion, which, 
by the boldnefs of the undertaking, ftruck at firft 
a great terror into the nation, was a fingular felicity 
lo the proledtor; who could not, without dan. 
ger, have brought together any confiderable body 
of his mutinous army, in order to lupprefs it. 
The very infurredion itfelf he regarded as a fortu* 
nate event ; fince it proved the reality of thofe con- 
fpiracies, which his enemies, on every occafion, re- 
prefented as mere fidions, invented to colour his 
tyrannical feverities. He refolved lo keep no longer 
any terms with the royalifls, who, though they 
were not perhaps the moft implacable of his ene- 
mies, were thofe whom he could opprefs under the 
moft plaufible pretences, and who met with lead 
countenance and protedion from his adherents. He 
iffued an edid, with the confent of his council, for 
exading the tenth penny from that whole party ; in 
order, as he pretended, to make them pay the ex- 
pences to which their mutinous difpofition conti- 
nually expofed the public. Without regard to 
compofitions, articles of capitulation, or ads of in- 
demnity, all the royalifls, how’ever harafled with 
former oppreffions, were obliged anew to redeem 
themfelves by great Aims of money ; and many of 
them were reduced by thefe multiplied difafters to 
extreme poverty. Whoever was known to be dif- 
affeded, or even lay under any fufpicion, though 
no guilt could be proved againft him, was expofed 
to the new exadion. 

In order to raife this irapofition, which com- 
monly pafled by the name of decimation, the pro- 
tedor inftituted twelve major-generals ; and divided 
the whole kingdom of England into fo many mili- 
tary jurifdidions Thefe men, aififtcd by com- 

* Pail. Hift. vol. xs. p. 433. 
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niiflioners, had power to fubjecl whom they pleafed chap. 
to decimation, to levy all the taxes impofed by the , ^ 

protedor and his council, and to imprifon any per- ,655. 
fon who fliould be expofed to their jealoufy or fuf- 
picion ; nor was there any appeal from them but to 
the proteftor himfelf and bis council. Under co- 
lour of thefe powers, which were fufiiciently exor- 
bitant, the major-generals exercifed an authority 
Hill more arbitrary, and afted as if abfolute mailers 
of the property and perfon of every fubjeft. All 
reafonable men now concluded, that the very 
niafque of liberty was thrown afide, and that the 
nation was for ever lubjefl: to military and defpo- 
tic government, exercifed not in the legal maimer 
of European nations, but according to the maxims 
of eallern tyranny. Not only the fupreme magif- 
trate owed his authority to illegal force and ufurpa- 
tion : He had parcelled out the people into fo many 
fubdivifions of flavery, and had delegated to his 
inferior minillers the fame unlimited authority 
which he himfelf had fo violently afl'uined. 

A GOVERNMENT totally military and defpotic is 
almoft fure, after fonie time, to fall into impotence 
and languor : But when it immediately fucceeds a 
legal conftitudon, it may, at firft, to foreign na- 
tions, appear very vigorous and adlive, and may 
exert with more unanimity that power, fpirit, and 
riches, which had been acquired under a better 
form. It feems now proper, after fo long an in- 
terval, to look abroad to the general ftate of Eu- state of 
rope, and to confider the raeafnres which England 
at this time embraced in its negotiations with the 
neighbouring princes. The moderate temper and 
unwarlike genius of the two laft princes, the ex- 
treme difficulties under which they laboured at 
home, and the great fecurity which they enjoyed 
from foreign enemies, had rendered them negligent 
of the tranlaftions on the continent ; and England, 
during their reigns, had been in a manner over- 
looked in the general fyftem of Europe. The bold 
1? •» and 
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c !'■ and reliefs pjouiiis of the jnotfclor led Iiitn to ex- 
UTid his alliiineos and oiitcrpiifcs to every pari of 
jfijS. Chriffendom ; and pattly fioni the nfrendant of his 
mayianimous fpiiit, partly from the littiaiion (jffo- 
reiffn kingdoms, the \vci'j;lit of Enghuid, even 
under its moll lepjal and bravcfl princes, was never 
more fennbly felt ihmi during this unjuft and violent 
ufurpation. 

A WAR of thirty years, the moft figiial and mod 
deftruftive that had appeared in modem annals, 
was at laft finilhed in Germany '' ; and by the treaty 
of Weftphalia, were compofed thofe fatal quaircls 
which had been excited by the palatine’s precipitate 
acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. The young 
palatine was reflored to part of his dignities and of 
Ins dominions The rights, privileges, and au- 
thoiiiy of the fcvcral members of the C/cnnanic 
body wctc fixed and afrertained: Sovereign princes 
and hec ftales were in fome dcgicc u'duccd to obe- 
dience under laws : And by the valour ol the heroic 
Gullaviis, the cnierptifcvS of lire attivc Richelieu, 
the intrigues of the aitful Mazarine, v\n.s in pait 
elledled, after an infinite cxpence of blood and 
treafure, what had been fondly cxpeclcd and loudly 
demanded from the Iceble elfoits of the pacific 
James, lecondetl by the fcanty litpplies of his jea- 
lous parliaments. 

SwrutN, which h.rd acquired by conqueft large 
dominions in the north of Germany, was engaged 
in etiterprifes which promifed her, from her luccefs 
and valour, ftill mote extenfive acquifitions on the 
fide both of Poland and of Denmaik. Ciharlcs X. 
who had mounted the thioiie of that kingdom after 
the voluntary relignation of Ghrillina, being ftimu- 
lated by the (ante nl Guflavus as well as by his 
own martial difpoCtion, carried his conquering 

t* In 1648. 

“ '1 liiij prince, during the civil -wars, had miieh neglefled his 
uncle, ami laycd cuuit to the parliament. Fie accepted of a 
pciifion of h'oool. a year from them, and took a place in their af- 
Icmbly of divines. 
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arms to the fnuth of iho Baltic, and ftaiiicJ the chap. 
celcbnitcd battle of V/ajf.tw, which had been ob- , , 
liinatdy clifputed dining the fp-ice of three days. 1^55 
Thcpiotodo), at the time his alliance was courted 
by every pov/er hi Europe, anxioufly courted the 
alliance of Sweden ; and he was lend of forming a 
confederacy with a pro'ctbini po-'crof luch renown, 
even though it thienteaed tliu whole north vvith 
conqiii (1: and rul)]ertio;i. 

'J’lU. tr.m(adioiis of the nailiament and proledor 
with Eraiica had hem var'nns and complicated. 

'I’he emifiiii'.s 01 i.ii bdieii had rnini'lied iu- 1 to the 
ilanie oi reb.llii'n, w.icn if firfl btoke out in S:ot- 
land ; but after the conliai<,aiion had difFufed itfelf, 
the lunch fdtui, obldving the materials to be of 
tliet.i(d./cs ftifiidemly corabudible, foinicl it unne- 
ccftaiy any longer to animate* theBiitifli indcon- 
tenrs to an oppofition of their fovereign. On the 
contiaYy, they ufl'eted their mediation for compDfitig 
thefe intefline diforders. ; and their ambadadcjrs, 
front decency, pretended to ad: in concert with the 
court of England, and to receive direcli ms tiom a 
piince with whom their mailer was connedeJ with 
fo near an afuniiy. Meanwhile, Richelieu died ; 
and loon after him the Ficnch king, Loiiia XIII. 
leaving his fon an infant four years old, and his wi- 
dow, Anne of Auftria, regent of the kingdom. 

Cardinal Mazaiine fuccceded Richelieu in the niini- 
llry ; and the fame general plan of policy, though, 
by men of fuch oppofue charadets, w'as dill con- 
tinued in the French counfds. The ellablilhment 
of royal authoiity, the redudion of the Aullrian 
family, were puriued with ardour and fuccefs; and 
every yeai brought an acceflion of force and gran- 
deur to the French monarchy. Not only battle.s 
were won, towns and fortieffes taken; the genius 
too of the nation feemed gradually to improve, and 
to compofe itfelf to the fpirit of dutiful obedience 
ouid of Heady enterprife. A Conde, a Turenne, 

K 4 were 
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i’. were formed ; and the troops, animated by their 
valour, and guided by their difcipline, acquired 
every day a greater afcendant over the Spaniards, 
All of a fudden, from fome intrigues of the court, 
and fome difcontents in the courts of judicature, 
inteftine commotions were excited, and every thing 
relapfed into confufion. But thefe rebellions of the 
French, neither ennobled by the fpirit of libert)’", 
nor difgraced by the fanatical extravagance which 
diftinguilhed the Britilh civil wars, were conduced 
with little bloodflied, and made but a fmall impreC. 
fion on the minds of the people. Though feconded 
by the force of Spain, and conduced by the prince 
of Conde, the malcontents, in a little time, were 
either expelled or fubdued ; and the French monar- 
chy, having loft a few of its conquefts, returned 
with frelh vigour to the acquififion of new domi- 
nion. 

The queen of England and her fon^ Charles, 
during thefe commotions, paffed moft of their time 
at Paris ; and notwithftanding their near connexion 
of blood, received but few civilities, and ftill lefs 
fupport from the French court. Had the queen 
regent been ever fo much inclined to aflift the Eng- ^ 
lifli prince, the diforders of her own affairs would, 
for a long time, have rendered fuch intentions im- 
prafticable. The banilhed queen had a moderate 
penfion affigned her ; but it w'as fo ill paid, and 
her credit ran fo low, that, one morning, when the 
cardinal de Retz waited on her, Ihe informed him 
that her daughter, the princefs Henrietta, was 
obliged to lie abed, for want of a fire to warm her. 
To fuch a condition was reduced, in the midft of 
Paris, a queen of England, and daughter of 
Henry fV. of France I 

Inn Englifli parliament, however, having affumed 
the fovereignty of the ftate, refented the counte- 
nance, cold as it was, which the French court gave 
to the unfortunate monarch. On pretence of inju- 

5 I'ies, 
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rieSj of which the Englifh merchants complaincil, chap. 
they iifued letters of reprifal upon the French ; and 
Blake went fo far as to attack and feize a whole 1655. 
fquadron of fliips, which were carrying fupplies to 
Dunkirk, then clofely befieged by the Spaniards. 

That town, difappointed of tliefe fupplies, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. The French minifters fooiv 
found it necciPary to change their meafures. They 
treated Charles with fuch tifiedled indifference, that 
he thought it more decent to withdraw, and prevent 
the indignity of being defired to leave the kingdom. 

He went firfl to Spaw, thence he retired to Clo- 
logne ; where he lived two years on a fmall pen- 
fion, about 6000 pounds a year, payed him by the 
court of France, and on Ibme contributions fent 
him by his friends in England. In the manage- 
ment of his family, he difeovered a difpofition to 
order and ceconotny; and his temper, cheerful, 
carelefs, and lociable, was more than a fufHcient 
compenfation for that empire, of which his enemies 
had bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord 
chancellor, and the marquis of Ormond, were his 
chief friends and confidants. 

Ir the French miniftry had thought it prudent 
to bend under the Englifh parliament, they deemed 
it ftill more neceffary to pay deference to the pro- 
teflior, when he hflumed the reins of government. 

Cardinal Mazarine, by whom all the councils of 
France were direfted, was artful and vigilant, fup- 
plc and patient, falle and intriguing ; dcfirous rather 
to prevail by dexterity than violence, and placing 
his honour more in the final fuccefs of his meafures 
than in the fplendour and magnanimity of the means 
which he employed. Cromwel, by his imperious 
charafler, rather than by the advantage of his fitu- 
ation, acquired an afeendant over this man ; and 
every propolal made by the proteftor, however 
unreafoiijible in itl'elf, and urged with whatever 

infolence,' 
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c H A p. iiihlLnce, met with a ready compliance from the 
politic and timid cardinal. J3ouulcaux v/at. fsnto\cr 
,Cij. to Eiipjland as miniftcr; and all ciicumllancci of 
icIpLit wete paid to the darint; iilutp r, who had 
imbrued his hands in the blood ol his fovereign, 
a prince fo neatly lehicd to the rotal family of 
H'laiice. With indefatigable palieiv e did Uouideau.N: 
conduft this negotiation, which Ciomwel leemed 
cntiicly to neglcdl ; and though privateers, with 
Englilh rommilEons, committed daily depiedations 
on the French rornrarree, Mazaiine was content, in 
hopes of a toifunatc iffue, ftill to lubmii to thelein. 
dignities h 

Th]; court of Spain, lefs connefled with the un- 
fortunate royal family, and iccluced to gu'.iter dif- 
ticf-i than the French inonaichy, had been (fill more 
forwaid in her advances to the piofpcrous parlia- 
ment and proteOor. Bun Alonzo de Cardenas, the 
Spanilli envoy, was the ill 11 public minUlcr, who 
recognized the authority of the new lepublic ; and 
in return for this civility, Afcham vas fent envoy 
into Spain by the parliament. No fuonei had this 
miniflcr ariived in Madrid, than foine of the ba- 
niflied royalifls, inlhuned by that inveterate hatred 
which animated the F.nglilh faQions, broke into 
his chamber, and muidered him together with his 
Iccretary. Iminediatily they tool: fancfuuty in t;ie 
churcfies ; and, aflilK'd by the general favour, which 
every where attended the royal cuufe,weie enabled, 
moil of them, to make their efcape. Only one of 
the criminals fuiTertd death; and the pailiaincnt 
feemed to relt f.itiaficd with this atonement. 

Stain, at this time, alfalled tvtry where by vi- 
goious enemies from without, and labouiing under 

f Thiirloc \oI. Hi. p. 103. 619. 653. In the treaty, which 
t.ac fifriitd aft..r IniiR nc.; illation, llic junuiloi’i name v^.isin ■ 
littidbc’OK the Ticnch Uag's in that copy nlihh leiiuhiJiliii 
iliiplaiid. Tlm.lui,} lol. vi. p, u6. dci. Luhti, tolnii.p. lyi^. 
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many internal difordcrs, retained nothing pf her c n a i>. 
former grandeur, except the hauglity pride of her 
counfcls, and the hatred and jealoufy of her neigh- ,6,-5. ■ 
hours. Portugal had rebelled, and ellabliflred her 
monarchy in the houfe of Bragan^ia: Cafalonia, 
complaining of violated privileges, had revolted to 
Fj-ance : Naples was Ihiikeii with popular convul- 
fions ; The Low Countries w'erc invaded with lu- 
perior forces, and feemed ready to change their 
mafter ; The Spanifli infantry, anciently fo formi- 
dable, had been annihilated by Condc in the fields 
of Rocroy ; And though the lame piinrc, banifiied 
France, fufiaiuLd, by las aflivity and valour, the 
falling fortunes of Spain, he could only hope to 
protrad, not prevent, the ruin with which that mo- 
narch was vifibly threatened. 

Had Cromwel underftood and regarded the in- 
tcrclfs of his country, he would have fupportcil the 
declining cunduion of Spain againlt the dangerous 
ambition of France, and prelerved that l)alance of 
power, on which the greatnels and fecurity ol Eng- 
land lo much depend. Had he ItuJied only his 
own interefts, he would have maintained an e::ad 
neutrality between thole great monarchies ; nor 
w'ould he have hazarded his ill-acquired and unfet- 
tled poAver, by provoking foreign enemies, who 
might lend afil (lance to domefiic ladion, and over- 
turn his tottering throne. But his tiiagnanunity 
undervalued danger : His adive difpofilion, and 
avidity of cxtenfive glory, made him incapable of 
rtpofe : And as the policy of men is continually 
waiped by tlieir tenrper, no fooncr was peace made 
with Hoiianil, tiian he began to deliberate what new 
enemy hefhould in\adc with his vicloriuus arms. 

Tut ex.enfive eiiipire and yet extreme weakuefs warwitit 
of Spain in the Well Indies ; the vigorous courage 
and great naval power of England ; were circuni- 
flances, which, when compared, excited the ambi- 
tion of the enterpriling protedor, and made him 

hope 
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hope .that he might, by fome gainful oonqueft, 
render for ever illuftrious that dominion which he 
had affumed over his country. Should he fail of 
thefe durable acquifitions, the Indian treafures, 
which mud every year crofe the ocean to reach 
Spain, v/ere, he thought, a fnre prey to the Eng- 
lilh navy, and would fupport his military force, 
without his laying new burthens on the difcontented 
people. From France a vigorous refiftance mull 
be expe£led ; No plunder, no conquefts could be 
hoped for : The progrefs of his arms, even if at- 
tended with fuccefs, muft there be flow and gra. 
dual ; xAnd the advantages acquired, however real* 
would be lefs ftrihing to the multitude, whom it 
was his interefl to allure. The royal family, fo 
clofely connefted with the French monarch, might 
receive great alfiftance from that neighbouring 
kingdom j and an army of French proteftants, 
landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, to 
unite the moft oppolitc faftions againft the prefent 
ufurpation 

These motives of policy were probably feconded 
by his bigoted prejudices ; as no human mind ever 
contained fo ftrange a mixture of fagacity and ab- 
furdity as that of this extraordinary perfonage, The 
Svvedifli alliance, though much contrary to the in- 
lerefts of England, he had contraf^ed, merely from 
his zeal for proieftantifm ’’ ; and Sweden being 
clofely connefied with France, he could not hope 
to maintain that confederacy, in which he fo much 
prided himfelf, fliould a rupture enfue between 
England and this latter kingdom *. The Hugonots, 
he expected, would meet with better treatment, 

s See the account of the negotiations with Fiance and Spain, 
ty Thurloe, val. i. p, 759. I* He pvopofed to Sweden a 
geiR'-al league and confedmey of all the protellants. Whit- 
locke, p. 670. Thurloe, toI. vii. p, i, In order to judge of 
the maxims by which he condu£led Iiis foreign politics, fee far- 
ther, Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 295. 3^3. 4^3. vol. vii. p. 174. 

* Thurloe, vol. !. p. 759. 
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while he engaged in a clofe union with their fovc- chap. 
reign And as the Spaniards were much more 
papifts than the French, were much more expofed 1655, 
to the old puritanical hatred *, and had even creded 
the bloody tribunal of the inquifition, whofe rigours 
they had refufed to mitigate on Cromwel’s Iblicit- 
ation"* ; he hoped that a holy and meritorious war 
with fuch idolaters could nor fail of proteftion from 
heaven". A preacher likewife, infpired, as was 
fuppofed, by a prophetic fpirit, bid him go and 
■proffer \ calling him a Jione cut out of the mountains 
without bands, that would break the pride of the 
Spaniard, crujh Antichri/l, and inake way for the 
purity of the Gofpcl over the whole world''. 

Actuated equally by thefe bigoted, thefe am. 
bitious, and thefe interelted motives, the proieftor 
equipped two confiderable fquadrons ; and while he 
was making thofe preparations, the neighbouring 
Hates, ignorant of bis intendons, remained in fuf- 
pence, and looked with anxious expcflation on n hat 
fide the florm fliould difeharge irfelf. One of thefe 
fquadrons, confifting of thirty capital fliips, was 
fent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whole 
fame was now fpread over Euppe. No Englifh 
fleet, except during the Crufades, had ever befcire 
failed in thole feas ; and from one extremity to the 
other, there was no naval force, Cliriftian or Ma- 
hometan, able to refill them. The Roman pontifl’, 
whofe weaknefs and whofe pride equally provoke 
attacks, dreaded invafion from a power which pro- 
fefll’d the moll inveterate enmity againfl him, and 
which Jb little regulated its movements by the uluai 
motives of interell and prudence. Blake, calling 
anchor befoie Leghorn, demanded and obtained 

* Thurloe, vol. i. p. 759. ^ Id. ihid. 

® Id. ibid. Don Aloii'zo find, that the Indi.m liade and the 
inquifition were his maftcr’s two eyes, and the proteiilor iiitilltd 
upon the putting- out both of them at once. 

" Carrington, p. 191. • Hates, 
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CHAT, from the duke of 7 ’ufcany reparation for fume Ioffes 
^ wliirl) the Enjilifli commerce had formerly fufbined 

1655. from him. He next failed to Algiers, and com- 
pelled the dey to make peace, and to reftvalu his 
piratical fiibjtds from larti.er violences on the 
Englifh. He prefented himfelf before ' 1 ‘unis ; and 
having there made the fame demands, the tley of 
that republic bade him look lo ihe caftles of Porto 
Faiino and Gnletta, and do his utmoft. Blake 
r, ceded not to be roufed by luch a bravado : He 
dicw his flhps clofe up to the cafiles, and tore them 
ill pieces with his artillery. He lent a numerous 
deiachuient of failors in their long-boats into the 
harbour, and burned every ihip which lay there- 
This bold iid'on, which its very temerity, perhaps, 
rendered fide, was executed with little lofs, and 
filled all that part of the wot Id with the renown of 
Englifli Valour. 

jamaicT Tmk Other fquadron was not equally fuccefsful. 
oonqutr- jj conimauded by Pen, and carried on board 
4000 men, under the command of Venables. About 
5000 more joined them from Barbadoes and 8t. 
Chriftophci’s. Both thefe officers were inclined to 
the king’s fervice *’ ; and it is pretended that Crom- 
wel was obliged to hurry the foldiers on board, in 
order to prevent the execution of a confpiracy which 
had been formed among them, in favour of the 
exiled family The ill fuccefs of this enterprife 
may juftly be alcribed, as much to the injudicious 
fchemes of the proteftor, who planned it, as to 
the bad execuiiou of the officers, by whom it was 
cundu^lcd- The foldiers were the refufe of the 
whole army : '1 he forces, inlilled in the Well 
Indies, were the niofl: profligate of mankind : Pen 
and Venables were of incompatible tempers : The 
troops were not furnilhed with arms fit for luch an 
expedition: Their provifions were defedive both 




r Clarendon. ’ Vita D. Beiwioi, p. 124. . 
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In qmntity nnd qinliiy : All hopes of pillage, the c h a i». 
!)ell inrrnfivfi fo valour among Inch men, were ^ 
leiu^I'd the lolJieis n'ld franic-n : No ciircGions or 16-5. 
Intelligence were given to coutluft the omcer-. in 
their emerpiiic : And at the fame time they wete 
lied clown to follow the advice of commitlioners 
who difconcevted them in all rheir projefts*'. 

It was agreed by the admiral and general to at- April 13. 
tempt Gt. Domingo, the only place of ftrength in, 
the ifland of I-Iifpaniola. On the approach of the 
Englifh, the Spaniards in a fright deferted their 
houfes, and fled into the woods. Contrary to the 
opinion of Venahles, the loldieis were difembarked 
without guides ten leagues diftant from the town. 

They wandered four days through the woods with- 
out provifions, and, what was ftill more intolerable 
in that fullry climate, without water. The Spa- 
niards recovered fpirit, and attacked them. The 
Englifli difeouraged with the bad condufl: of their 
officers, and fcarcely alive from hunger, rhirit, and 
fatigue, were unable to refift. An inconfiderable 
number of the enemy ptit the w’hole army to rout, 
killed 600 of them, and chafed the reft on boaid 
their veffiels. 

Tiir Euglilh comniandets, in order to atone as 
much a,-, poffible for this unprofperous attempt, 
bent their courle to Jamaica, which’ was furren- 
dered to them without a blow. Pen and Vemibles 
returned to England, and were both of them feni 
to the Tower by the proteQor, who, though com- 
monly mafter of his fiery temper, was thrown into 
a violent paffion at this difappoiutraent. lie had 
made a conquefl. of greater iuipoi tance than hew.tj 
hitnfelf at that time aware of ; yet was it much iiif- 
tior to the vaft projefts which he had fotined. Uc 
gave orders, however, to lupport it by n*. u and 
money ; and that ifland has ever fince remained ht 

' Burchet’s Nav.il Ilillory. See alf.) C.ut.''' CwlIuKo'', 
vol. ii. p. 46, 47. Thutloe, viil.‘uu p. 50,. 
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the hands of the Englifii ; the chief acquifition which 
they owe to the enterprifing fpirit of Cromwel. 

As foon as the news of this expedition, which 
Mi'cis an unwarrantable violation of treaty, arrived in 
Europe, the Spaniards declared war againft Eng. 
land, and feized all the fhips and goods of Englilh 
merchants, of which they could make themfdves 
inafters. The commerce with Spain, fo profitable 
to the Englifh, was cut off ; and near 1500 veffels, 
it is computed fell in a few years into the hands 
of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was 
now joined in command, after receiving new or- 
ders, prepared himlelf for hoflilities againft the 
Spaniards. 

Several fea officers, having entertained fcruples 
of confcience with regard to the juftice of the Spa- 
niffi war, threw up their commiffions, and retired 
No commands, they thought, of their fupcriors 
could juftify a war, which was contrary ro the prin- 
ciples of natural equity, and which the civil ma- 
giftrate had no right to order. Individuals, they 
maintained, in refigning to the public their natural 
liberty, could bellow on it only what they them- 
felves were polfelTed of, a right of performing law- 
ful actions, and could invell it with no authority 
of commanding what is contrary to the decrees of 
heaven. Such maxims, though they leem reafon- 
able, are perhaps too perfedk for human nature j 
and mull be regarded as one efleft, though of the 
moll innocent and even honourable kind, of that 
fpirit, partly fanatical, partly republican, which pre- 
dominated in England. 

Blake lay fome time off Cadiz, in expeflation 
of intercepting the plate fleet, but was at laft ob- 
liged, for want of water, to make fail towards Por- 
tugal. Captain Stayner, whom he had left on the 
coaft with a fquadroa of feven veffels, came in 

‘ Thurloe, voV iv. p. 135, World’s Miftake iu Oliver Crom* 
-(vel, in the Harl. Milcel. vol. i. ‘ Thurloe', vol, iv.p. 570. 589. 
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light of the galleons, and immediately fet fail to c h a p. 
purfue them. The Spanilh admiral ran his ftiip . 

alhore; Two others followed his example: The ,65s. 
Englifli took two Ihips valued at near two millions sephmtwh 
of pieces of eight. Two galleons were fet on fire ; 
and the marquis of Badajox, viceroy of Peru, 
with his wife and his daughter, betrothed to the 
young duke of Medina Geli, were deftroyed in 
them. The marquis himfelf might have efcaped ; 
but feeing thefe unfortunate women, aftonilhed with 
the danger, fall in a fwoon, and perilh in the 
flames, he rather chofe to die with them, than drag 
out a life embittered with the remembrance of fuch 
difmal feenes When the treafures gained by this 
enterprife arrived at Portfmouth, the proiedor, 
from a fpirit of oftentation, ordered them to be 
tranfported by land to London. 

The next adion againft the Spaniards was more 
honourable, though lefs profitable to the nation. 

Blake having heard that a Spanilli fleet of fixteen 
Ihips, much richer than the former, had taken 
Ihelter in the Canaries, immediately made fail to- 
wards them. He found them in the bay of Santa 
Cruz, difpofed in a formidable pofture. The bay 
was fecured with a ftrong caftle, well provided with 
cannon, befules feven forts in feveral parts of it, 
all united by a line of communication, manned 
with mufqueteers. Don Diego Diaques, the Spa- 
nilh admiral, ordered all his fmaller veffels to moor 
clofe to the Ihore, and pofted the larger galleons 
i^rther ofl*, at anchor, with their broadfides to the 
fea. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted with 
this appearance. The wind feconded his courage, 
and, blowing full into the bay, in a moment brought 
him among the thickefl; of his enemies. After a 
refiflance of four hours, the Spaniards yielded to 
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c H A i>. Englifla valour, and abandoned their fliips, which 
. were fet on fire, and confumed with all their trea- 

■ 1656. fure. The greateft danger ftill remained to the Eng. 
. lifli. They lay under the file of the caftles and 

all the forts, which inufl. in a little time have torn 
them in pieces. But the wind, fuddenly Ihifting, 
carried them out of the bay ; where they left the 
Spaniards in aftonifliment at the happy temerity of 
their audacious vigors. 

greateft adion of the gal* 
Blake. lant Blake. He was confumed with a dropfy and 
fcurvy, and haftened home, tliat he might yield up 
his breath in his native country, which he had fo 
much adorned by his valour. As he came within 
fight of land, he expired'^. Never man fo zealous 
for a faclion was fo much refpeded and efteenied 
even by the oppofite fadions. He was by principle 
an inflexible republican ; and the late ufiirpations, 
amidft all the truft and carefles which he received 
from the ruling powers, were thought to be very 
Uttle grateful to him. It is Jiill our duty^ he faid to 
, the feamen, 1 o fight for our country ^ into what hands 
foevsr the government may fall. Difinterefted, ge- 
nerous, liberal 5 ambitious only of true glory, 
dreadful only to his avowed enemies ; he forms one 
of the moft perfect characters of the age, and the 
leaft ftained with thofe errors and violences which 
were then fo predominant. The protector ordered 
him a pompous funeral at the public charge : But 
the tears of his countrymen were the moft honour* 
able panegyric on his memory. 

Thje conduft of the protestor in foreign affairs, 
though imprudent and impolitic, was full of vigour 
and enterprife, and drew a confideration to his 
country, which, fince the reign of Elizabeth, it 
feemed to have totally loft. The great mind of this 
fuccefsful ufurper was intent on fpreadlng the re- 
nown of theEnglifii nation} and while heftruck 
. •’^ aoth of' April 1657. • 
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mankind with aftonilhraent at his extraordinary for- chap. 
tune, he feemed to ennoble, inftead of debafing, that 
people whom he had reduced to fubjeftion. It was 1656. 
his boaft, that he would render the name of an, 
Englilhman as much feared and revered as ever was 
that of a Roman ; and as his countrymen found 
fome reality in thefe pretenfions, their national va- 
nity being gratified, made them bear with more pa- 
tience all the indignities and calamities under which 
they laboured. 

It mull: alfo be acknowledged, that the protestor, Domeftic 
in his civil and domeftic adminiftration, difplayed of 
as great regard both to juftice and clemency, as his cromwci. 
ufurped authority, derived from no law, and founded 
only on the fword, could poffibly permit. All the 
chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled 
with men of integrity; Amidft the virulence of 
faftion, the decrees of the judges were upright and 
impartial *. And to every man but himfelf, and to 
himfelf, except where neceffity required the con- 
trary, the law was the great rule of condufl: and be- 
haviour. . Vane and Lilburn, whofe credit with the 
republicans and levellers he dreaded, were indeed 
for fome time confined to prifon : Cony, who re- 
fufed to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces 
to depart from his obftinacy : High courts of juf- 
tice were erefted to try thofe who had engaged in 
confpiracies and infurreftions againft the proteSor’s 
authority, and whom he could not fafely commit to 
the verdift of juries. But thefe irregularities were 
deemed inevitable confequences of his illegal au- 
thority. And though often urged by his officers, 
as is pretended *, to attempt a general maflacre of 
the royalifts, he always with horror rejefted fuch 
fanguinary- counfels. 

In the army was 'laid the foie balls of the pro- 
tcflor’s power j and in managing it confifted the 


* Clarendon, Life of Dn Berwick, &c. 
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c P. chief art and delicacy of his government. The fof- 
were held in exafl. dilcipline; a policy which 
1656. both accuftomed them to obedience, and made 
them lefs haielul and burthenlome to the people. 
He augmented thtir pay ; though the public ne* 
ceffities fometimes obliged him to run in arrears to 
them. Their interelts, they were fenfible, were 
clofely ronnecled with thofe of their general and 
prote^or. And he entirely commanded their affec- 
tionate leg.ird, by his abilities and fuccefs in almoft 
every ciiterprilc which he had hitherto undertaken. 
But all military governuteni is precarious j much 
tnnrc where it liands in oppofition to civil eftablilh- 
meuts ; and (HU mote where it encounters religious 
prejudices. By the wild fanaticifm which he had 
nourifiicd in the folJiers, he had feduced them into 
tneafures, for which, if openly propofed to them, 
they would have entertained the utmoft averfion. 
But this lame fpirit rendered them more difficult to 
be governed, and made their caprices terrible even 
to that hand which direfted their movements. So 
often taught, that the office of king was an ufurpa- 
•ion, upon Chrift, they were apt to fofpefl; a pro- 
teftor not to be altogether compatible with that 
divine authority. Harrifon, though raifed to the 
higheft dignity, and poffeffed of Cromwel’s confi- 
dence, became his moft inveterate enemy as foon as 
the authority of a fiiigle perfon was eflablilhed, 
againft which that ufurper had always made fuch 
violent protaftations. Overton, Rich, Okey, of- 
ficers of rank in the army, were aftuated with like 
principles, and Crorawei was obliged to deprive 
them of their commiffions. Their influence, v^ich 
was before thought unbounded among the troops, 
feemed from that moment tO' be totally annihi- 
kted. > 

Tiiii more effcclaally to curb the enthufiaflic and 
feditious fpirit of the troops, Cromwel eftablifhed a 
kind ol militia in the feveral counties* Cbmpanicb 
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of infcntry and cavalry were anlifted under proper c 
officers, regular pay diUnbuted among them, and a 
refource by (hat means provided both againfl the 
mfurreftions of the royalifts, and mutiny of the 
army. 

Rj'Ligion can never be deemed a point of fmali 
confequence in civil government : But during this 
period, it may be regarded as the great fpring of 
men’s aSions and determinations. Though tranf- 
ported, himfclf, with (he mofl; frantic whimfiesj 
Cromwel had adopted a fcheme for regulating this 
principle in others, which was fagarious and poli- 
tical Being refoIv«cl to maintain a national church, 
yet deter(nincd neither to admit cpiicopacy nor 
prefbytery, he eftabliflied a number of commiflion- 
ers, under the name of irycrs, partly laymen, partly 
ecclefiahics, fome prc.fbyterians, feme independents. 
Thefe prefented to all livings, which were formerly 
in the gift of the crown j they examined and ad- 
mitted fuch perfons as received holy orders ; and 
they infpedtd the lives, doftrine, and behaviour 
of the clergy, fnflead of fupporting that union 
between learning and theology, which has fo long 
been attempted in Europe, thefe tiyers embraced 
the latter principle in its full purity, and made it 
(he foie objeft of their examination. The candi- 
' dates were no more perplexed with queftions coni- 
cerning their progrefs in Greek and Roman erudi- 
tion ; concerning their talent for profane arts and 
I'ciences : The chief objeeb of ferutiny regarded 
their advances in giace, and fixing the critical mo- 
ment of their converfion. 

WiiH the pretended faints of all denominations 
Cromwel was familiar and eafy. Laying afide the 
ftate of proteiftor, which, on other occafions, he 
well knew how to maintain, he infmiiated to them, 
that nothing bnt neceffitv could ever oblige him to 
inveft himfelf. with if. lie talked fpiritually to 
them } he fighed, he weeped, he canted, he prayed. 

He 
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CHAP. He even entered with them into an emulation of 
_ ghoftly gifts ; and thefe men, inftead of grieving to bc 
1656. outdone in their own way, were proud that his high- 
nefs, by his princely example, had dignified thofe prac- 
tices in which they themfelves were daily occupied ^ 

If Cromwel might be faid to adhere to any par- 
ticular form of religion, they were the independents 
who could chiefly boaft of his favour ; and it may 
be affirmed, that fuch paftors of that fedf, as were 
' not paflionately addifted to civil liberty, were all 
of them devoted to him. 

The prcfbyterian clergy alfo, faved from the 
ravages of the anabaptifts and raillenarians, and en- 
joying their eftabliftments and tithes, were not 
averfe to his government j though he ftill enter- 
tained a great jealoufy of that ambitious and reftlefs 
fpirit by which they were aduated. He granted 
an unbounded liberty of confcience to all but catho- 
lics and prelatifts ; and by that means he both at- 
tached the wild feftaries to his perfon, and employ- 
ed them in curbing the domineering fpirit of the 
prefbyterians. “ I ain the only man,” he was often 
heard to fay, “ who has known how to fubdue that 
“ infolent feft, which can fulFer none but itfclf.” 

The proteliaut zeal which polfeffed the prelby- 
terians and independents, was highly gratified by 
the haughty manner in which the protcdor fo 
fuccefsfully fupponed the perfecuted protellants 
throughout all Europe. Even the duke of Savoy, 
fp remote a power, and fo little expofed to the naval 

y Cromwtl followed, though but it) part, the advice which he 
received from gcnisral Harrilon, at the time when the intimacy 
and cudcMmcnt moll tlrongly fuhlllled betwixt them. — “ Let 
“ tlie wailing upon Jehovah,” faiJ that military faint, “ be the 
“ greatell and moll conliderablc butlncfs you have every day ; 
‘‘ lleckon it fo, more than to car, fleep, and council together. 
'* Him afiilc fometimes from your company, and get a word 
•' with the Lord. Why ihould not you have three or four pve- 
“ cions fouls always Uaitdiiig at your elbow, witli whom you 
“ might now and then turn into a corner ? I have found refrelh- 
'* raent and mercy in fuch a way.” 

iHilton’s State Papers, p. 13, 
ftvri'p 
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force of England, was obliged, by the authority of c h a p. 
France, to comply with his mediation, and to to- . 
lerate the proteftants of the valleys, again!!; whom 1656. 
th.it prince had commenced a furious perfecution. 

France itfelf was conftrained to bear not only with 
the religion, but even, in fome inftances, with the 
feditious infolence of the hugonois ; and when the 
French court applied for a reciprocal toleration of 
the catholic religion in England, the protedor, who 
arrogated in every thing the fuperiority, would 
hearken to no fuch propofal. He had entertained 
a projed of inftituting a college in imitation of that 
at Rome, for the propagation of the faith ; and his 
apoftles, in zeal, though notin unanimity, had cer- 
tainly been a full match for the catholics. 

Cromwel retained the church of England in 
conftraint j though he permitted its clergy a little 
more liberty than the republican parliament had 
formerly allowed. He was pleafed that the fuperior 
lenity of his adminiftration Ihould in every thing 
be remarked. He bridled the royalifts, both by the 
army which he retained, and by thofe fecret fpies 
which he found means to intermix in all their coun- 
fels. Manning being deteded and punilhed with 
death, he corrupted fir Richard Willis, who was 
much trufted by chancellor Hyde and all the roy- 
alifts ; and by means of this man be was let into 
every defign and confpiracy of the party. He 
could difconcert any projed, by confining the per- 
fons who were to be the adors in it ; and as he re- 
ftored them afterwards to liberty, his feverity pafled 
only for the refult of general jealoufy and fufpicion, 

The fecret fouvce of his intelligence remained ftill 
unknown and unfufpeded. 

Conspiracies for an aflaffination he was chiefly 
afraid of ; thefe being defigns which no prudence or 
vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under the 
name of Allen, had written a fpirited difcourfe, ex- 
horting every one to embrace this method of ven- 
S 4 geance } 
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c p. geance ; and Cromwel knew that the inflamed 
minds of the royal party were fufiiciently difpofed to 
36^6. put the doftrine in praflice againfl: him. He openly 
told them, that alTaffinations were bafe and odious, 
and he never would commence hoflilities by fo 
Ihameful an expedient *, but if the firft attempt or 
provocation came from them, he would retaliate to 
the uttermoft. He had inftruments, he faid, whom 
he could employ ; and he never would deflil till he 
had totally e -.terminated the royal family. This 
menace, more than all his guards, contributed to 
thelecurity of his perfon% 

There was no point about which the proteQor 
was mor’ folicirnus than to procure intelligence. 
This article alone, it is faid, colt him fixty thoufand 
pounds a-year, Poflmafters, both at home and 
abroad, were in his pay; Carr;ieis were fearchedor 
bribed t Secretaries and clerks were corrupted ; The 
greateft zealots in all parties were often thofe who 
conveyed private information to him ; And nothing 
could efcope his vigUapt inquiry. Such a. leaft is 
the leprefeiitation made by hidorians of Cromwel’s 
adminiftration ; But it mud be confefled that if 
we may judge by thofe volume§ of Thurloe’s pa- 
pers, which have been lately publilhed, this affair, 
like many others, has been greatly magnified. We 
fcarcely fjnd by that colleftion, that any fecret 
counfels of foreign ftates, except thofe of Holland, 
which are not expefted to be concealed, were known 
to the proteftor. 

The general behaviour and deportment of this 
man, who had been raifed from a very private fla- 
tion, who had pafled mod of his youth in the coun- 
try, and who was ftillconftrainedfo much to frequent 
bad company, was fuch as might bc6t the greateft 
inonarch. He maintained a dignity without either 
affeflation dr oftentation ; and fupported witli all 
flraugers that high idea with which his great ex- 

* S'.e note fK] at tl\e sii;! of the volume. 
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ploits and prodigious fortune had imprefled them, c h a p. 
Among his ancient friends he could relax himfelf ; , j 
and [ y trifling and amufenxent, jefting and making 
verfes, he feared not expofing himfelf to their molt 
familiar approaches "With others, he fomeiimes 
pulhed matters to the length of ruftic buflbonery ; 
and he would amufe himfelf by putting burning 
poals into the boots and hofe of the officers who at- 
tended him Before the king's trial, a meeting 
was agreed on between the chiefs of the republican 
party and thp general officers, in older to concert 
the model of that free government which they were 
fo fubftitute in the room of the monarchial conUi? 
lution, now totally fubverted, After debates on 
this fubjeft, the moft important that could fall un- 
der the difeuffion of human creatures, Ludlow tells 
us, that Crorawel, by way of frolic, threw a cufliion 
at his head ; and when Ludlow took up another 
culhion, in order to return the compliment, the 
general ran down Hairs, and had aim oft fallen in 
the hurry. When the high -court of jullice was 
figning the warrant for the execution of the king, 
a matter, if poffible, ftill more ferious, Cromwell, 
taking the pen in his hand, before he lubfcribed 
his name, bedaubed with ink. the face of Martin, 
iwho fat next him.' And the pen being delivered to 
Martin, he praflifed the fame frolic upon Crom- 
wel'. He frequently gave feafts to his inferior 
officers j and when the meat was fet upon the table, 
a fignal \yas given ; the foldiers ruftied in upon 
them ; and with much noife, tumult, and confufion 
ran away with all the diflies, and difappointed the 
guefls of their expefted meal 
That vein of frolic and pleafantry which made 
a part, however inconfiftent, of Cromwel’s charac- 
ter, was apt fometimes to betray him into other incon- 
filUncies, and to difeover iifelf even where religion 

® Wliitlocke, p, C 47, Bates. 

* Trial of the JUjjri'idcs. •' Bates. 

might 
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CHAP, might feem to be a little concerned. It is a tradu 
^ . tion, that, one day, fitting at table, the proteftor 

,656, had a bottle of wine brought him, of a kind which 
he valued fo highly, that he muft needs open the 
bottle himfelf : But' in attempting it, the cork- 
fcrew dropt from his hand. Immediately his cour- 
tiers and generals flung theinfelves on the floor to 
recover it. Cromwel burft out a-laughing. Should 
any fool^ faid he, pit in hh head at the door, he 
'would fancy i from your pofhin, that you ’U'ere feeklng 
the Lord j and you are only fetkivg a corkfcreiv. 

Amic&t all the unguarded play and buflbonery 
of this Angular perfonage, he look the opportunity 
of remarking the charaGers, defigns, aud weak- 
neffes of men ; and he would fonietinies puflt them, 
by an indulgence in wine, to open to him the moft 
fecret recefles of their bofom. Great regularity 
Itowe ver, and even aufteriiy of manners, were always 
inainiaiiied in his court ; and he was careful^ never 
by any liberties to give offence to the moft rigid of 
the godly. Some ftate was upheld ; bur with little 
expence, and without any Jplendour. The nobi- 
lity, though coutttd by him, kept at a diftance, and 
difdained to intemnx with thofe nie^n perfons who 
were the inftruraents of his govermpent. Without 
departing from oecononiy, he was generous to thofe 
who ferved him ; and he knew how to find out and 
engage in his interefts every man pofleffed of thofe 
talents which any particular employment demanded. 
His generals, his admirals, his judges, his ambaf- 
fadors, were perfons who contributed, all of them 
in their feveral fpheres, to the fecurity of the pro- 
tedlor, and to the honour and intereft of the nation. 

Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland 
in one commonwealth with England, Cromwel had 
reduced thofe kingdoms to a total fubjedion ; and 
he treated them entirely as conquered provinces. 
The civil adminiftration of Scotland was placed in a 
council, confifting tnoftly of EngUfh, of vihich loid 

Broghil 
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Broghil was prefident. Juftice was adminiftered ^ 
by feven judges, four of whom were Englifli. In w— 
order to curb the tyrannical nobility, he both abo- ■>«s 6 - 
lifhed all vaflalage and revived the office of juftice 
of peace, which king James had introduced, but 
was not able to fupport ^ A long line of forts and 
garrifons was maintained throughout the kingdom. 

An army of 10,000 men* kept every thing in 
peace and obedience ; and neither the banditti of 
the mountains, nor the bigots of the low countries, 
could indulge their inclination to turbulence and 
diforder. He courted the prefbyterian clergy ; 
though he nourilhed that inteftine enmity which 
prevailed between the refolutioners and protefters; 
and he found that very little, policy was requifite to 
foment quarrels among theologians. He permitted 
no church aflemblies; being fenfible that from 
thence had proceeded many of the paft diforders. 

And, in the main, the Scots were obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that never before, while they enjoyed 
their irregular fadtious liberty, had they attained fo 
much happinefs as at prefent, when reduced to fub- 
jeftion under a foreign nation. 

1’he protedtor’s adminiftration of Ireland was 
more fevere and violent. The government of that 
ifland v»as firft entrufted to Fleetwood, a notorious 
fanatic, who had married Ireton^s widow ; then to 
Henry Cromwel, fecond fon of the protedlor, a 
young man of an amiable, mild difpofition, and 
jiot deftitute of vigour and capacity. About five 
millions of acres, forfeited either by the popiih re- 
bels or by the adherents of the king, were divided, 
partly among the adventurers, who had advanced 
money to the parliament, partly among the Englifli 
Ibldiers, who had arrears due to them. Examples 
of a more fudden and violent change of property 
are fcarcely to be found in any hiftory. An order 

' Wlu'tlocfee, p. 570. * Thurloe, vol. iv, p. 57. 

S Thurloe, vol, vi. p. 55^. 
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was even ifTueil to confine all the native Trifii to the 
province of Connaught, where they would be flmt 
up by rivers, lakes, and raoLinrains ; and could not, 
it was hoped be any longer danaerous to the Eng- 
Ufh government ; Bat this barbarous and abfurd 
pohVv, which, from an impatienc; of attaining 
ifimiediate fecnriiy, muft have depopulated all the 
other provinces, and rendered the Englifli eflates of 
no value, was foon abandoned as imprafticable- 
C'toMW L be,; an to hope that, by his admini- 
ftration, attended with fo much luilre and fuccefs 
abroad, fo much order and tranquillity at home, he 
had hoiv acquired fuch authority as would enable 
him to meet the reprefeniatives of the nation, and 
would alfure him of their dutil'iil compliance with 
his governnieiit. He fuminoned a parliament} 
but, not trulting altogether to the good- will of the 
people, he u'cd every art which his new model of 
reprelentation allowed him to employ, in order to 
influence the ek^tlions, and fill the houfe with his 
own creatures. Ireland, being entirely in the hands 
of the army, chofe few but fuch officers as were 
moft acceptable to him, Scotland ihewed a like 
compliaiut ; and as the nobility and gentry of that 
kingdom regarded their attendance on Englifh par- 
liainems as an ignominious badge of ilavery, it was, 
on that account, more eafy for the officers to pre- 
vail in the t lections. Notwitliftanding all thefe pre- 
cautions, the proteftor ftill found that the majority 
would not be favourable to him. ' He fet guards, 
thtrelore, on the door, who permitted none to enter 
but fuch as produced a warrant from his council ; 
and the council itjcded about a hundred, who 
eiihtr telu'cd a recognition of the protedor’s go- 
vernmciu, or were on other accounts obnoxious to 
him Thefe proteited againft fo egregious a vio- 
lence, lubvufive of all liberty ; but every applica- 
tion lor rtdielb was neglected botji by the council 
and the parliament. 

Thz 
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The majority of the parliament, by means of c 
thefe arts and violences, was now at lad eiiher 
friendly to the proieftor or refolved, by their com- 
pliance, to adjuft, if polRhle, this military tfovern- 
ment to their laws and liberties. They voted a re- 
mmciation of all title in Charhs Siuarr, or any of 
his family ; and this vi'as the fiift aft, difjnified with 
the appearance of national confent, which had ever 
had that tendency. Colonel Jephfon, in order to 
found the inclinations of the houle, vcn'ured to 
move, that the parliament Ihould beftow the crown 
on Cromv/el; and no furptife or reluft.ince was 
difeovered on the occafion. When Cromwel after- 
wards afleed Jephfon what induced him to make 
fiich a motion ; “ As long,^’ faid Jephfon, “ as I 
“ have the honour to fit in parliament, I muft fol- 
“ low the diftates of my own conl'cience, whatever 
offence I may be fo unfortunate as to give you.” 

“ Get thee gone,” faid Cromwel, giving him a 
gentle blow on the Ihoulder, “ get thee gone, for a 
“ mad fellow as thou art.” 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, 
for which he fo ardently longed, Cromwel refolved 
to facrifice his major generals, whom he knew to be 
extremely odious to the nation. That meafure was ' 
alfo become neceffary for his own fecurity. All go- 
vernment, purely military, fluftuates perpetually 
between a defpotic monarchy and a defpotic arifto- 
cracy, according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the officers nex^ him in 
rank and dignity. The major generals, being pof- 
feffed of fo much diftinft jurifdiftion, began to effa- 
blifh a feparate title to power, and had rendered 
themfelves formidable to the proteftor hirafelf i and 
for this inconvenience, though he had not forefeen it, 
he well knew, before it was too late, to provide a pro- 
per remedy. Claypole, his fon-in-law, who poffeff- 
ed his confidence, abandoned them to the pleafure 
of the houfe } and though the name was Hill retain- 
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CHAP, ed. It was agreed to abridge, or rather entirely an, 
^ . nihilate, the power of the major-generals. 

,656. At length, a motion in form was made by al* 
derman Pack, one of the city members, for inveft- 
ing the proteftor with the dignity of Idng. This 
motion, at firft, excited great diforder, and divided 
the whole houfe into parties. The chief oppofition 
came from the ufual adherents of the proteftor, the 
major-generals, and fuch officers as depended on 
them. Lambeit, a man of deep intrigue, and of 
great Inlereft in the army, had lon^ entertained the 
ambition of fucceeding Cromwel tn the proteftor- 
fhip ; and he forefaw, that if the monarchy were 
reftored, hereditary right would alfo be eftabliflied, 
and the crown be tranfmitted to the pofterity of the 
prince firft elefted. He pleaded, therefore, con- 
fcience ; and roufing all thofe civil and religious 
jealoufies againft kingly government, which had 
, been fo induftrioufly encouraged among the foldiers, 
and which ferved them as a pretence for fo many vio- 
lences, he raifed a numerous, and ftill more formi- 
dable, party againft the motion. 

On the other hand, the motion was fupporced by 
every one who was more particularly devoted to the 
protedlor, and who hoped, by fo acceptable a mea- 
iure, to pay court to the prevailing authority. Many 
perfons alfo, attached to their country, defpaired of 
ever being able to fubvert the prefent illegal eftablifli- 
ment ; and were defirous, by fixing it on ancient 
foundations, to induce the protcdlor, from views of 
his own fafety, to pay a itgard to the aiicitnt laws 
and liberties of the mngdom. Even the royalifts 
imprudently joined in the meafure ; and hoped 
that, when the queftion regarded only perfons, not 
forms of government, no one would any longer ba- 
lance between the ancient royal family and an igno- 
i6s7. ble ufurper, who, by blood, treafon, and perfidy, 
«frtu"(o throne. The bill was 

t,rotnHii. voted by a confiderable majority j, and a committee 

was 
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was appointed to reafon with the proieftor, and to c h a p. 
overcome thofe fcruples which he pretended agiiinfl. . 
accepting fo liberal an offer. 1657. 

The conference laded for feveral days. The 
committee uiged, that all the llatutes and culloms 
of England were founded on the fuppofition of re- 
gal authority, and could not, without extreme vio- 
lence, be adjufted to any other form of government : 

That a proteftor, except during the minority of a 
king, was a name utterly unknown to the laws ; 
and no man was acquainted with the extent or limits 
of his authority : That if it were attempted to define 
every part of his jurifdifhon, many years, if not 
ages, would be required for the execution of lb 
complicated a work 5 if the whole power of the 
king were at once transferred to him, the quellion 
was plainly about a name, and the preference was in- 
difputahly due to the ancient title ; That the Englilh 
conftitution was more anxious concerning the form 
of government than concernbg the birthright of the 
firil magiftrate, and had provided, by an exprefs 
law of Henry VII. for the lecurity of thofe who aft 
in defence ol the king in being, by whatever means 
he might have acquired poffeffion ^ That it was ex- 
tremely the intereft of all his highnefs’s friends to 
feck the belter of this llatute ; and even the people 
in general were defirous of fuch a fettlement, and in 
all juries were with great difficulty induced to give 
their veidift in favour of a protector; That the 
great fource of all the late commotions had been 
the jealoufy of liberty ; and that a republic, together 
with a proteSor, had been eftablifhed, in order to 
provide farther fecuriiics for the freedom of the con- 
ftitution; but that by experience the remedy had 
been found infuffident, even dangerous and perni- 
cious; fince every undeterrainate power, fuch as 
that of a proteffor, muft be arbitrary ; and the more 
arbitrary, as it was contrary to the genius and in* 
clination of the people. 


The 
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THEdifSculfv ronfiftcd not m petTuading Crotn-i 
wel. Ho was fufficiently convinced of the folidity 
of ihefe reafons ; and his inclination, as well as 
jnd nient* was entirely on the fide of the committee. 
JBiit how to bring over the foldiers to the fame way 
of thinking was the queftion. The office of king 
had been painted to them in fuch horrible colours* 
il. I »here were no hopes of reconciling them fud- 
d . <1 o i., even, though beftowed upon their ge- 
net, 10 whom ihey were fo much devoted. A 
contradidion, open and direfl, toallpaft profeffions, 
Would make them pafs, in the eyes of the whole 
na’ion, for the moft fhamelefs hypocrites, inlifted, 
by no other than mercenary motives, in the caufe 
of the moll: perfidious traitor. Principles, fuch as 
lliey were, had been encouraged in them by every 
confnieratiou, human and divine ; and though it 
was eafy, where interell concurred, to deceive them 
by the thinneft difguifes, it might be found danger- 
ous at once to pull off the mafk, and to flicw them 
in a full light the whole crime and deformity of their 
conduA. Sufpended between thefe fears and his own 
moft ardent defires, Cromwel protrafted the time, 
audfeenied (till to oppofethe reafonings of the com- 
mittee ; in hopes that by artifice he might be able 
to reconcile the refraflory minds of the foldiers to 
his new dignity. 

While the protector argued fo much in contra- 
diGion both to his judgment and inclination, it is 
no wonder that his elocution, always confufed, em- 
barrafled, and unintelligible, flmuld be involved in 
tenfold darknefs, and difeover no glimmering of 
common fenfe or reafon. An exaG account of this 
conference remains, and may be regarded as a great 
curiofity. The members of the committee, in their 
reafonings, difeover judgment, knowledge, eloco-. 
tion: Lord Broghil, in particular, exerts hirafelf 
on this memorable occafion. But what a contraft, 
when we pafs to the protedtor’s replies 1 After fo 

fingular 
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fingular a manner does nature clilb-i’uiue her talents, chap 
that in a nation abounding with Ibnlb and learning, , 
a man who, by fuperior perfonal merit alone, had 5657. 
made his way to fupreine dignify, and had even 
obliged the parliament to make liim a tender ol' the 
crown, was yet incapable of expreffing himfclf on this 
occafion, but in. a manner which a peafant of the 
moft ordinary capacity would juftly be alhamed of b 
The pppofition which Cromwel dreaded, was 
not that which came from Lambert and his adhe- 

>' We (hall produce any patTa^e at random ; for his dilcoiirfc i j 
all of a piece. “ I confefs, for it behoves tne to deal plainly with 
you, 1 mutt confefa, I would fay, I hope, 1 may be uii'ki ttood 
“ in thiaj for indeed I mutt be tender vthat I fuy to inch an :iu. 

“ dienceas this; I fay I would be underftood, that in this argr.- 
“ ment I do not make parallel betwixt men of a diffeieiit mind, 

« and a parliament, which lhall have their defire?. I know there 
“ is no conipariibn, nor can it be urged upon metliat my wouls 
•' have the leatt colour that way, becauft the parliament feema to 
'• give liberty to me to fay any thing to you } as thai, that is a 
** tendtrofmy humble icafons and judgment and opinion to tlutn ; 

" and if I think they are fuch, and will be fuch to them, and.aie 
“ faithful feivants, and will be £0 to the fiipvemc autliw ily, and 
‘'the legiflative, wlierefotver itiss If, I lay, I (hoiild not tell 
“ you knowing their minds to be fo, I fliould not be faithful, if 
“ I fltould not tell you fo, to the end you may report it to the 
“ parliament; I lhall fay fomething for mylelf, for my own mind, 

“ I do profefs it, I am not a man fcrupulous about words ot 
“ names of fuch things I have not: But as 1 hare the word of 
" God, and I hope I lhall ever have it, for the lule of my con 
fcience, for ray infoimations ; fo truly men that have been led 
“ In dark paths, through the proviidence anddifpunfatii)u of Uod; 

*» why furaly it is not to be objedled to a man ; for who can love 
“to walk in the dark i But providence docs fo difpofe. And 
“ though a man may impute his own folly and blhidnef, Vo pro- 
“ vJdence finfully, yet it mutt be at my peril ; the cal'.' mny he 
“ thae it is the providence of God that doth lead mc.i in dark- 
■“ nefs ; d mutt needs fay, that I have had a great deal ot expa- 
** rience of providence, aud though it is no uik vrithout or againft 
“ the word, yet it is a very good expolitor of the word in many 
“ cafes.'* Conferetue at WhUebaU. The great defcdl in Oliver’s 
fpeeehes confifts not in his want of dlocutron, but in his wartt 
of ideas. The fagacity of hia atliona, and the-abEurdity ol hi* 
difcoiurfe, form the nnoft prodigious coutvatt that e^jer was knowil. 
ThecolleAfon of all his fpeedies, ktters, feritions, (for he alfo 
wrote fefcmcmst'y would make a great cm iolity, and, with a few 
exceptions, might juttly pafs ior one ofp the mott nonitnlical 
hooks in tlie world. 

. *t’r ' vpww — 
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o n A r, rents, whom he now rej^ardcd as capital enemies, 
and whom he was refolvcd, on the firfl occafion, 
165;. to dcpiive of all power and authority : It was that 
which he met with in his own family, and from men, 
wlto, by inlerefl: as well as inclination, were the 
moft devoted to him. Fleetwood iiad married his 
daughter: Delborow, his filler: Yet ihefe men, 
aftuated by principle alone, could by no perfua- 
fion, aitifice, or entreaty, be induced to confent 
that their friend and patron, fliould be invefted with 
regal dignity. I’hey told him that, if he accepted 
of the crown, they would inftantly throw up their 
commiflions, and never afterwards fliould have it 
in their power to ferve him *. Colonel Pride pro- 
cured a petition againft the office of king, figned by 
a majority of the officers, who w^ere in London and 
the neighbourhood. Several perfons, it is faid, 
had entered into an engagement to murder the 
proteftor within a few hours after he fhould have 
accepted the offer of the parliament. Some fudden 
mutiny in the army was juflly dreaded. And upon 
the whole, Cromwel, after the agony and perplexity 
Hercjecis of loiig doubt, was at lafl obliged to refufe that 
*'• crown, which the reprefenlatives of the nation, in 
the moft folemn manner, had gendered to him. 
Moft hiltorians are inclined to blame his choice ; 
but he muft be allowed the beft judge of his own 
fituation. And in fuch complicated fubjefts, the 
alteration of a very minute circumftance, unknown 
to the fpeftator, will often be fufficient to caft the 
balance, and render a determination, which, in itfelf, 
may be nneligible, very prudent, or even abfolutely 
^neceffary to the after. 

A DREAM or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentionsj 
which he affirms (and he muft have known the 
truth), was univcrfally talked ofalmoft from thebe- 
ginning of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel 
was fo coufiderable a perfon as to beftow upon it 
any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was 
•*‘Thttrloe, vol. v 5 . p. 261. 

foretoldj 
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foretold, that Cromwel fliould be the greatell: man chap. 
in England, and would nearly, but never would 
fully mount the throne. Such a pieponblTion pro- 1657, 
bably arofe from the Iieated inuigiriation cither of 
hitnfelf or of his followers ; end as if might he one 
caufe of the great progrefs which heh^d alieadymade, 
it is not an unlikely reafun which may be .ifligneti 
for hi.s refufing at ih'S time any farther clevaiion. 

The parliament, when the regal dignity v/as re- 
jefted by Ciomwe), found theiidcivts obliged to 
retain the name of a comnionwealih and protec- 
tor ; and as the govermrtnt v/as hitherto a mani- 
feft ufurpaiion, it was thought pioper to I'atiftify 
it by a leeining choice ol the jieople and their re- 
prefentatives. Inflead of the tn/lrumcnt of govern- 
ment^ which was the woik of the general officers 
alone, humble petition and advice was framed, and HumW^ 
offered to the protedor by the parliament. This 
was reprefented as the great bafis of the republican ^ice. 
elbblifliment, regulating and Hiniting the powers of 
each member of the conllitution, and fecuring the 
liberty of the people to the molt remote pofterity. 

By this deed the authority of proteftor was in fome 
particulars enlarged : In others, it was confiderably 
diminJlhed. He had the power ol' nominating his 
fucceffbr 5 he had a perpetual revenue affigned him, 
a million a year for the pay of the fleet and army, 
three hundred thouiand pounds for ihe fupport of 
civil government ; and he had authority to name 
another houfe, who fhould enjoy their feats during 
life, and exeidfe foiiic fuudious of the former ijoufe, 
of peers. But he abandoned the power alfuined in. 
the intervals of parliament, of framing laws with 
the confent of his council; and he agreed, that 
no members of either houfe Ihould be excluded 
but by the confent of that houfe of wiiich they 
were members. Ihe other articles were in the 
main the fame as in the iiilfrutneni ol government. 

The inflrument of government Cromwel had 
formeily extolled as the moll perfect work of hu- 

T a man 
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c tr A p. man invention ; He now reprefented it as a rotteiS 
plank, upon which no man could trull himfelf with- 
' out finking. Even the humble petition and advice, 
which he extolled in its turn, appeared fo lame and 
imperfefl, that it was found requifite, this very 
feflion, to mend it by a fupplcmcnt ; and after all, it 
may he rcgaided as-a-evude and undigelled model 
of government. It was, however, accepted for the 
voluntary deed of the w'hole people in the three 
united nations; and Cromwcl, as if his power had 
jult commenced from this popular confent, was 
anew inatiguraied in Weftminller Hall, after the 
moll folenm and niofl: pompous manner, 
fiine iG. Ttiu parliament har'ing adjoiirhcd itfelf, the pro- 
testor deprived Lambert of all his commiffions; 
but ftill allowed him a confideiable jienfion of 2000 
pounds a, year, as a biibe for his future peaceable 
depot tnieiit. I^ainbert’s authority in the array, to 
the furpril'e of every body, was found immediately 
to expire with the lofs of his commiffion. Packer 
and fome otlier officers, whom Cromv/el fufpefted, 
were alfo difplaced. 

Rioii.AR.D,eldett fon of the proteflor, was brought 
to court, introduced into public bufinefs, and 
ihtnceforth regarded by many as his heir in the 
proteclorlhip ; though Croinwel lometimes em- 
ployed the grofs artifice of flaiicring others with 
hopes of the fucceffion. Richard was a perfon pof- 
fclJed of the mod peaceable, inoflentxve, unambi- 
tious charafter, and had hitherto lived contentedly 
in the country on a fmall efiate whicli hi? wife had 
brought him. All the aclivity which he difeovered, 
and which never was great, was however exerted to 
btticliccnt purpofes : Ac the time of the Icing’s 
trial, he had Julhm on his knees before his father, 
and had conjured him, by every tie of duty and: 
humanity, to fparc the life of that monarch, Crom- 
wel had two daughters unmarried: Unc of them be 
now gave in marriage to the graiidfun and heir of 
hi.i great fiicnd, the e.ul of ^”arwi<;, v/itli whom he 

had. 
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had, in every fortune, preferved an uninterrupted in- 
timacy and good correfpondence. The other he mar- 
ried to the vifcount Pauconberg, of a family formerly 
devoted to the royal party. He was ambitious of 
forming connexions with the nobility ; and it was 
one chief motive for his defiring the title of king, that 
he might replace every thing in its natural order, 
and reltore to the ancient families, the trull and 
honour of which he now found himfelf obliged, for 
his own lafety, to deprive them. 

The parliament was again affembled ; confilling, 
as in the times of monarchy, of two houfes, the 
commons and the other houfe. Croinwel, during 
the interval, had lent writs to his houfe of peers, 
which confifted of fixty members. They were 
compofed of five or fix ancient peers, of feveral 
gentlemen of fortune and diftmdion, and of fome 
officers who had rifen from the meaneft flations. 
None of the ancient peers, however, though fum- 
moned by writ, would deign to accept of a feat, 
which they inuft fhare with fuch companions as 
were afligned them. The protctlor endeavoured 
at firft to maintain the appearance of a legal ma- 
giftrate. He placed no guard at the door of cither 
houfe : But foon found how incompatible liberty is 
with military ufurpations. By bringing fo great a 
number of his friends and adherents into the other 
houfe, he had loft the majority among the national 
reprefentatives. In confequence of a claufe in the 
humble petition and advice, the commons alfunied 
a power of re-admitting thofe members whom the 
council had formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hefil- 
lige and fome others, whom Cromwel had created 
lords, rather chol’e to take their feat with the com- 
mons. An inconteftablc majority now declared 
themfelvcs againft the protc£lor j and they refufed 
to acknowledge the jiiiildiclion of that other houfe 
which he had eftablilhed. Even the validity of the 
humble putiiion and advice was queftioned ; as 
T 3 being 
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c HAP. beinpf votf’d by a patliatoent uliich lay under force, 
which was deprived, by military violence, of a 
1658. cnnfiderahle number of it.? members. The pro- 
tector, dreading comhinalions between the parlia- 
ment and the lildlconrenr^ in the army, rcfolved to 
allow no leifure for forming any confpiracy againfl; 
him; and, with expreffions of great dilplealure, he 
4th reb, difiblved tl.e parliament. "When urged by Fleet- 
wood, and others of his friends, not to precipitate 
himfelf into this ra(h meafuie, he fwore by the 
living God, that they Ihould not fit a moment 
longer. 

These diftrniflions at home were not able to take 
ofl' the protecloi’s attention from foreign affairs; 
and in all his meafurcs he proceeded with the fame 
vigour and enrerprife, as if fecure of the duty and 
attachment of the three kingdoms, tiis alliance 
with Sweden he Hill fupported ; and he endeavoured 
to aflill that crown in its fuccefsful enterprifes, for 
reducing all its neighbours to fubjeflion, and ren- 
deiing itfelf abfolute maftev of the Baltic. As foon 
as Spain declared war againlt him, he concluded a 
peace and an alliance with France, and united him- 
felf in all his counfcls with that potent and ambi- 
tious kingdom. Spain, hriving long courted in 
vain the friendfiiip of the fuccefsful ufurper, was 
reduced at lad to apply to the unfortunate prince. 
Charles formed a letgue with Pliilip, removed his 
fmail -court to Bruges in the Low Count! ies, and 
railed four regiments of his own lubjecls, whom he 
employed in the Spanifh fervice. The duke of 
"York, wh(j had, with applaufe, ferved fome cam- 
paigns In the French aimy, and who had merited 
the particular edeetn of marflral Turenne, now joined 
his hroilter, ami voistiiiuevf to feck military experi- 
ence under don Jt.bu of Audria, and the prince of 
Condc. 

'fiti. Lheme of foreign politics, adopted by the 
protedor, was highly imprudent, but was fuitable 

to 
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to that magnanimity and enrerprife, v/iih which he c k 
was fo fignally endowed. lie was panicnlarly de- . , 

lirous of conquefi and dominion on the continent ’■ ; 1C5K. 

and he fent over into Flanders fix thoufaud men tin- 
der Reynolds, who joined the French army com- 
manded by Turenne. In the former camjiaign, 

Mardvkc was taken, and put into the hands of die 
Englifh. Early this campaign, fiege was laid to 
Dunkirk ; and when the Spaiiiib army advanced to 
relieve it, the combined armies of France and Eng- 
land marched out of their trenches, and fought the 
battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were to- 
tally defeated *. The valour of the Enttlilh was 
much remarked on this occalion. Dunkiik, being DunWri: 
foot! after lurrendered, was by agreement delivered 
to Cromwel. He committed the government of 
that important place to Lockhart, a Scotchman of 
abilities, who had married his niece, and was his 
ambaffador at the court ol France. 

This acquifition was regarded by the proteftor 
as the means only of obtaining farther advantages. 

He afpired to pet poflfcfliun of Ellinore and the pafTage of 
the Sound. Sec World’ 1 t/!aleiu Oli’ver Cromiuel. He alfoendea- 
vouied to get pofTcffion ot Bremen. Thurloe, vol. vi. p, 4.78. 

* It was reniarked by the faint' of that time, that the battle 
was fought on a day wljich was held for a fait in London, I’o 
that as Fleetwood faid (Thurl-ie, vol. vii. p. 159-), while we 
were praying, they were lighting, and the Lord hath given a 
llgiial anfwer. The Lord has ■ ot only owned us in our work 
there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of pr.-iyer, v/hieh is 
indeed our old experienced approved way in all llreights and dit- 
liculfies. Cromwel’s I.etter to Blake and Montague, his brave 
admirals, is remaikable for the fame fpirit. Thniloe vol. iv. 
p. 744. You have iays he as I verily believe a id am perliiaded, 
a plentiful Hock of prayers going for you daily, fent up by the 
fobereft and moll aiiproved miiulters and Chrittiiiiis in this nation, 
and, nntwithilanding forae difooutagements, very much wrclUiiig 
of faith for you, which arc to us, and I trull will be to you, 
matter of great encouragement. But notnitliHumling all th's, 
it will be good for you and us to deliver up ourfclves and all our 
iifi'iiirs to thedifpofition of onr all wife Father, who not only out 
of prerogative, but btcaufe of his guodiiefs, wifduin and trutlt, 
ought to be refigned unto bv bis cre.ituies, efpecially thofe who 
arc children of Itis begetting through the fpirit, iltc. 

T 4 Ik 
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c H A p. He was rcfolved to concert mcafurcs with the French 
^ court for the final conqueft and pat lition of the Low 

j6sii. Countries Had he lived much longer, and main- 
tained his authority in England, fo chimerical, or 
lather fo dangerous, a projefl: would certainly have 
been carried into execution. And this firft and 
principal flep lov/ards more extenfive conquefl, 
which France, during a whole century, has never 
yet been able, by an infinite cxpence of blood and 
treafuie, fully to attain, had at once been accora- 
pUfncd by the enterprifmg, though unlkilful, poll- 
tics of Cromwt 1. 

During thefe tranfaflions, great demonftrations 
of mutual fricndfhip and regard palled between the 
Fitnch king and the proteclor. Lord Fauconberg, 
Ciouiw'cl’s j'un -ill-law, was difpatched to Louis, 
thru in the ca up btfo’o Dunkirk; and was received 
with the regard ulcally paid to foreign piinces by 
the French couti ". Mazarine fent to London his 
nephew Mancini, along with the duke of Crequi ; and 
expreffed his regict, that his urgent afiairs lliould 
<leprive him of the honour which he had long wilhed 
for, of paying, in perfoii, his relpefts to the great- 
eft man in the woild “. 

The piTtector leaped little fatisfaflion from the 
fuccefs ol his arms abroad : The fituation in which 
he ftooJ at home, kept him in perpetual uneafinefs 
and inquietude, iiis adminiftratioii, fo expenfive 
both by military enterprizes and fecret intelligence, 
had exhaufted his revenue, and involved him in a 
confiderable debt. The royahfts, he heard, bad re- 
newed thtir courphacics for a general iniurretlionj 
and Ormond was fecietly come over with a view of 

® Thwrloe, vol. I, p. n Ibid, vol, vli p. lyi. 158. 

® In 1 tality the cardinal had not entertained fo lu’j;h an idea of 
Croinwcl. He iifedto fay, that he was a fi-niunaie madman. 
Vie d- Crornwil par Raf'iitnet. See alfo CaiLe’-i Colletlion, 
vol li p. !:i. Guinblc’b Lif?. of Monk, p, 93. Woild’s. Mif- 
take ia U. Ciomwel. 

concerting 
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concerting tneafures for the execution of this pro- c 
jefl:. Lord Fairfax, fir William Waller, and many 
heads of the prefoy ter Ians, had fecretly entered into 
the engagement. Even the army was infected with 
the general fpirit of difcontent ; and fome fudden 
and dangerous eruption was every moment to be 
dreaded from it. No hopes remained, after his 
violent breach with the laft parliament, that ha 
ihould ever be able to eftablifla, with general con- 
fent, a legal fettlement, or temper the military with 
any mixture of civil authority. All his arts and po- 
licy were exhaufted ; and having fo often, by fraud 
and falfe pretences, deceived every party, and al- 
pioft every individual, he could no longer hope, by 
repeating the fame profeffions, to meet with equal 
confidence and regard. 

However zealous the royalifls, their confpiracy 
took not eftedt: Willis difeovered the whole to 
the protedlor. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he 
deemed himfelf fortunate to have efcaped fo vigilant 
an adminiftration. Great numbers were thrown into 
prifon. A high court of juftice was anew erected for 
the trial of thofe criminals whofe guilt was moll ap- 
parent. Notwith (landing the recognition of his au- 
thority by the laft parliament, the protector could 
not as yet truft to an unbialTed jury. Sir Henry 
Slingfby, and Dr. Huet, were condemned and be- 
headed. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peter- 
borow, narrowly efcaped. The numbers for his 
condemnation and his acquittal were equal ; and Juft 
as the fentence was pronounced in his favour, colo- 
nel Pride, who was refolved to condemn him, came 
into court. Alhton, Storey, and Beftley, were 
hanged in different ftreets of the city. 

The confpiracy of the Millenarians in the army 
ftruck Cromwel with ftill greater apprehenfions. 
Harrifcm and the other difearded oflicers of that 
party could not remain at reft. Stiipulated equally 

by 
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CHAP, by revenge, by ambition, and by confcience, they 
ftill harboured in their breafl; fome defperare pro- 
j6j8. je£t ; and there wanted not officers in the army, 
who, from like motives, were difpofed to fecond all 
their undertakings. The levellers and agitators had 
been encouraged by Cromvvel to interpofe with 
their advice in all political deliberations ; and he had 
even pretended to honour many of them with his 
intimate friendlhip, while he conducted his daring 
enterpiizes againfi the king and the parliament. It 
■was a ufual praftice with him, in order to fami- 
lial ize himfelf the more with the agitators, who 
were commonly corporals or ferjeants, to take them 
to bed with him, and there, after prayers and ex- 
hortation.?, to difcitfs together their projefts and 
principles, political as well as religious. Having 
aflumed the dignity of proteflor, he excluded them 
from all his councils, and had neither leifure nor 
inclination to indulge them any faither in theirwont- 
ed familiarities. Among thole who were enraged at 
this treatment was Sexby, an aftive agitator, who 
now employed againft him ail that relHefs induftry 
which had formerly been exerted in his favour. He 
even went lo far as to enter into a correfpondence 
with Spain j and Cromwel, who knew the diftem- 
pers of the army, was juftly afraid of fome mutiny, 
to which a day, an hour, an inftant, might provide 
leaders. 

Of alTaffinations likewlfe he was apprehenfive, 
from the zealous fpirit which aftuated the foldiers, 
Sindercome had undertaken to murder him ; and, 
by the moft unaccountable accidents, had often 
been prevented from executing his bloody purpofe. 
His defign was difeovered ; but the proteHor could 
never find the bottom of the enterprife, nor detecl 
any of his acrompiices. He was tried by a jury ; 
and notwithltanding the general odium attending 
that Clime, notwithilariding the dear and full proof 
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of his s;uilt, fo little conviftion prevailed of the pro- c 
teflor’s right to the fupreme government, it was 
with the utinofl: dlfHculty*’ that this confpirator was 
condemned. When every thing was prepared fur his 
execution, he was fuund dead ; from poifon, as is 
fuppofed, which he had voluntarily taken. 

The proteftor might better have fupported thofe 
fears and apprehcnfions which the public diftempers 
occafioned, had he enjoyed any domellic fatisfac- 
tion, or pufllfled any cordial friend of his own fa- 
piily, in whofe bofom he could fafely have unloaded 
his anxious and corroding cares. But l''leet\vood, 
his fon-in-law, a6\uated by the w'ildefl. zeal, began 
to eftrange him lull from him ; and was enraged to 
difeover that Cromwel, in all his enterprifes, had 
entertained views of piomoting his own grandeur, 
more than of encouraging piety and religion, of 
which he made fuch fervent profcHions. His eldeft 
daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted re- 
publican principles fo vehement, that die could 
not with patience behold power lodged in a fingle 
perfon, even in her indulgent father. His other 
daughters weie no lefs prejudiced in favour of the 
royal caufe, and regretted the ,violences and ini- 
quities into which, they thought, their family had 
fo unhappily been tranfporied. Above all, the 
ficknefs of Mrs. Claypole, his peculiar fiivourjre, a 
lady endued with many humane virtues and amiable 
accomplilhmenrs, depreffed his anxious mind, and 
poifoned all his enjoyments. She had entertained 
a high regard for Dr. Huet lately executed j and 
being refuled his pardon, the melancholy of her 
temper, increafed by her diftempered body, had 
prompted her to lament to her father all his fan- 
guinary meafures, and urge him to compunefion 
for thofe heinous crimes into wtiich his lat.il ainbi- 
tioii had bttraye'd him. Her death, which followed 

( ’ 
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CHAP, foon after, save new edge to every word which ihc 
had uttered. 

s6ia, Alx. eorapofure of mind was now for ever fled 
from the protedor: He feit that the grandeur 
vbich he had attained with fo much guilt and cou- 
rage, could not enfure him that tranquillity which 
it belongs to virtue alone, and modetation, fully to 
afeertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public 
afi'airs, dreading perpetually fome fatal accident in 
' his diflempered government, feeing nothing around 

him but treacherous friends or' enraged enemies, 
poflefling the confidence of no party, refting his 
title on no principle, civil or religious, he found 
his power to depend on fo delicate a poife of fac- 
tions and interefls, as the fmalleft event was able, 
without any preparation, in a moment to overturn. 
Death too, which, with fuch fignal intrepidity he 
had braved in the field, being incefiantly threatened 
by the poinards of fanatical or interelted affalTms, 
was ever prefoiit to his terrified apprehenfion, and 
haunted him in every feene of bufinefs or repofe. 
Each action of his life betrayed the terrors under 
w Inch he laboured. The afpcdl of II rangers was un- 
cafy to him : With a piciciiig and anxious eye he 
furveyed every face to which he was not daily ac- 
(.uilomed. lie never moved a ftep without ftrong 
guards attending him : He wore armour under his 
clothes, and larther fecuved hirafelf by oflenfive 
weapons, afwoid, falchion, and pifiols, which he 
always carried about him. lie returned from no 
place by the diretl road, or by the fame way which 
he went. Every jomney he performed with hurry 
rtid precipitation. Seldom he llept above three 
niglns together in the fame chamber ; And he never 
l„t it be known beioichand what chamber he in- 
tended to choofc, nor entrufted himfclf in any 
wlilcli was not juovided with back doois, at which 
’ centincls were carefully placed. Society iLrrified him, 

\ while he rcflcQcd on his numerous, unltnown, and 
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implacable creuiies : Solitude alloniflicd him, by 
withdi awing that proleftion which he found fo ne- 
ceflary for his fecurity. 

His body alfo, from the contagion of his anxious 
mind, began to be alFe£led 5 and his health feeined 
fenfibly to decline. He was feized with a flow fever, 
rvhich changed into a tertian ague. For the fpace 
of a w'eek, no dangerous fymptoms appeared ; and 
in the inteivals of the fits he was able to walk 
abroad. At length the fever increafed, and he 
himfelf began to entertain fome thoughts of death, 
and to caft his eye towards that future exiftence, 
whofe idea had once been intimately prefent to him ; 
though fince, in the hurry of affairs, and in the 
fhock of wars and faftions, it had, no doubt, been 
confiderably obliterated. He afl:ed Goodwin, one 
of his preachers, if the do 6 lrine were true, that the 
cle£t could never fall or fuller a final reprobation. 
“ Nothing more certain,” replied the preacher. 
Then am. I fafe,” faid the proteGor : “ For 1 
“ am fure that once I was in a ftate of gr.ice.” 

Fits phyficians were fenfible of the perilous con- 
dition to which his difleinper had reduced him : 
But his chaplains, fay their prayers, vifions, and re- 
velations, fo buoyed up his hopes, that he began 
to believe his life out or all danger. A favourable 
anfwer, it was pretended. Had been returned by 
heaven to the petitions of all the godly ; and he 
relied on their affeverations much more than on 
the opinion of the mod experienced phyficians, 
“ I tell you,” he cried with confidence to the latter, 
I tell you, 1 lhall not die of this diftemper : I am 
“ well affined of my recovery. It is proinifed by 
“ the Lord, not only to iny fupplications, but to 
“ thofe of men who hold a ftrider commerce and 
more intimate correfpondence with him. Ye 
** may have flcill in your profefRon ; but nature can 
“ do more than all the phyfidans in the world, and 

« God 
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“ God is far above nature Nay, to fuch a cle* 
gree of madncfs did iheir enthufiaRic affurances 
mount, that, upon a faft day, which was obferved 
on his account both at Plampton Court and at 
Whitehall, they did not fo much pray for his health, 
as give thanks for the undoubted pledges which 
they had received of his recovery. He himfelf was 
overheard offering up his addrefles to heaven ; and 
fo far had the illufions of fanaticifm prevailed over 
the plaineft di£tates of natural morality, that he af- 
fuined more the charafter of a mediator, in inter- 
ceding for his people, than that of a criminal, whofe 
atrocious violation of focial duty had, from every 
tribunal, human and divine, merited the fevereft 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile all the fymptoms began to wear a 
more fatal afpeQ ; and the phyficians were obliged 
to break filence, and to declare, that the pioteftor 
could not furvive the next fit with which he was 
threatened. The council was alarmed. A depu- 
tation was fent to know his will with regard to his’ 
fucceflbr. His fenfes were gone, and he could not 
now exprefs his Intentions. They afked him whe- 
ther he did not mean that his eldeft fon, Richard, 
fhould fucceed him in the protestor Ihip. A Ample 
affirmative was, or feemed to be, extorted fiom him. 
Soon after, on the 3d of September, that very day 
which he had always confidered as the moll lortu- 
nate for him, he expired. A violent tempefi:, which 
immediately fucceeded his death, ferved as a fubjeft 
of difeourfe to the vulgar. Ilis partifans, as ■well 
as his enemies, were fond of remarking this event 
and each of them endeavoured, by forced inferences, 
to interpret it as a confirmation of their particular' 
prejudices. 

The writers, attached to the memory of this' 
wonderful perfon,raake his chara£lcr,with regard to’ 

** Bales ; See alfo Thurloe, vol. vii, p. 355, 41 (S- 

^ abilities, 

k 
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abilities, bear the air of the niofl: extravagant pane- c h a p. 
gyric : His enemies form fuch a reprefentation of ^ 

his moral qualities as referables the mod virulent ic^z. 
inveflive. Both of them, it mufl be confefled, are 
fupported by fuch ftriking circumdancesin his con- 
duft and fortune as beftow on their reprefen tation a 
great air of probability. “ What can be more ex- 
“ traordinary,” it is faid% “ than that a petfou of 
“ private birth and education, no fortune, no emi- 
“ nent qualities of body, which have fometimes, 
nor (hining talents of mind, which have often, 

“ raifed men to the higheft dignities, diould have 
“ the courage to attempt, and the abilities to exe- 
“ cute, fo great a defign as the fubverting one of 
“ the mod ancient and bed edablilhed monarchies 
“ in the world ? That he fhould have the power and 
“ boldnefs to put his prince and raader to an open 
“ and infamous death ? Should banilh that mime- 
rous and ftrongly allied family ? Cover all thefe 
“ temerities under a feeming obedience to a pailia- 
ment, in whofe fervice he pretended to be re- 
“tained? Trample too upon that pailiament in 
“ their turn, and fcornfully expel them as foon as 
“ they gave him ground of diffatisfaftion ? Ered 
in their place the dominion of the faints, and give 
reality to the mod vifionary idea, which the 
“ heated imagination of any fanatic was ever able 
“ to entertain ? Supprefs again that roonder in its 
“ infancy, and openly fet up himfelF above all 
« things that ever were called fovercign in England ? 

Overcome firft all his enemies by arms, and all 
“ his friends afterwards by artifice ? Serve all parties 
** patiently for a while, and command them yido- 
“ rioufly at lad ? Overrun each corner of the three 
“ nations, and fubdue, with equal facility, both the 
riches of the fouih, and tlie poverty of the 

' Cowley’s Dtfeourfes : This palTa^e is altered in feme par* 
ticuUrs from the origiaal, 

“ north ? 
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c It A i>. “ north ? Be feared and courted by all foreign 
“ princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods of 
1658, “ the earth ? Call together parliaments Vvith a word 

“ of his pen, and fcatier them again with the 
” breath of his mouth ? Reduce to fubjeflion a 
“ warlike and difeontented nation, by means of a 
mutinous army ? Command a mutinous army by 
“ moans of feditious and factious officers ? Be hum- 
“ bly and daily petitioned, that he would be pleafed, 
“ at the rate of millions a year, to be hired as 
“ mailer of thofe who had hired him before to be 
their fervant ? Have the eftates and lives of three 
nations as much at his difpofal as was once the 
** little inheritance of his fatlier, and be as noble 
and liberal in the fpending of them ? And, Uftly, 
“ (for there is no end of enumerating every parti- 
“ cular of his glory,) with one word bequeath all 
“ this powei and fplendour to bis pollerity ? Die 
“ poflefl'ed of peacj at home, and triumph abroad? 

Be buried among kings, and with more than 
“ regal folemiiity ; and leave a name behind him 
not to be extinguifhed bur with the whole world ; 
“ which as it was too little for his praife, fo might 
it have been for his conqusRs, if the fliort line 
of his mortal life could have ftretched out to the 
“ extent of his immortal defigns ?’* 

My intention is not to disfigure this pidlure,’ 
drawn by fo mafterly a hand : 1 lhall only endea- 
vour to remove from it fomewhat ol the marvellous; 
acircumftance, which, on all occafions, gives miich 
ground for doubt and fufpicion. It ieems to me, 
that the circumftancc of Cromwel’s life, in which 
hh abilities are prmdpally difeovered, is his rifing 
from a private ftarion, in oppofition to fo many 
rivals, fo much advanced befiare him, to a high com- 
mand and authoiity in the army. His great courage, 
his fignal military talents, his eminent dexterity and 
addrefs, were all rcqiufite for this important acquifi- 
9 tion^ 
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doJ). Yet will not this promotion appear the effeft chap. 
of fupernatural abilities, when we confider, that Fair- . ^ 

fax himfelf, a private gentleman, who had not the 
advantage of a feat in parliament, had, through the 
fame fteps, attained even a fuperior rank, and, if 
endued with common capacity and penetration, had 
been able to retain it. To incite luch an army to 
rebellion againft the parliament, required no un- 
common art or induftry : To have kept them in 
obedience had been the more difficult enterprife. 

When the breach was once formed between the mi- 
litary and civil powers, a fupreme and abfolute au- 
thority, from that moment, is devolved on the ge- 
neral ; and if he be afterwards pleafed to employ 
artifice or policy, it may be regarded, on moft oc- 
cafions, as great condefeenfion, if not as fuperfiuous 
caution. That Cromwel was ever able really to 
Ijlind or over-reach either the king or the republi- 
cans, does not appear : As they poffeffed no means 
of refifting the force under his command, they were 
glad to teroporife with him, and, by feeming to be 
deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing ihem- 
felves from his dominion. If he feduced the mili- 


tary fanatics, it is to be confidered, that their in- 
terefts and his evidently concurred, that their igno- 
rance and low education expofed them to the grofleft 
jmpofition, and that he himfelf was at bottom as 
frantic an enthufiaft as the worft of them, and, in 
order to obtain their confidence, needed but to dif- 
play thofc vulgar and ridiculous habits, which he 
had early acquired, and on which he fet fo high a 
value. An army is fo forcible, and at the fame 
time fo coarfe a weapon, that any hand, which 
wields it, may, without much dexterity, perform 
any operation, and attain any afeendant, ip human 
fociety. 

The domeftic adminiftration of Cromwel, though 
it difeovers great abilities, w'as conduced without 
any plan cither of liberty or arbitrary power : Per- 

Voju. VII, U haps. 
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c H A p. haps, his difficult fituation admitted of neither. Hisf 
, foreij,n cnterprifes, though full of intrepidity, were 
i6-j3. pernicious to national inlereft, and feem more the 
refult of impetuous fuiy or narrow prejudices, than 
of cool forefight and deliberation. An eminent 
peifonage, however, he was in many refpecfs, and 
even a fupcrior genius ; but unequal and irregular 
in his operations. And though not defeftivein any 
talent, except that of elocution, the abilities, which 
in him were inoft admirable, and which moft con- 
tiibuted to his marvellous fuccefs, were the magna- 
nimous rcfolutron of his enterprifes, and his peculiar 
dexteiity in difcovering the cbarafterS, and prac- 
tifing on the wealcneffes of mankind. 

- If we furvey the moral charafter of Cromwel 
with that indulgence which is due to the blindnefs 
and infinnities of the human fpecies, we fhall not be 
inclined to load his memory with* fuch violent re- 
proaches as thofe which his enemies ufually throw 
upon it. Amldft the paffions and prejudices of that 
period, that he Ihould prefer the parliamentary to 
the royal caufe, will not appear extraordinary } fince, 
even, at prefent, forae men of fenfe and knowledge 
are difpofed to think that the queftron, with regard 
to the juflice of the quarrel, may be regarded as 
doubtful and uncertain. The murder of the king; 
the moft atrocious of all his aflions, was to him 
coveted under a mighty cloud of republican and 
■fanatical illufions j and it is not impolfible, but he 
might bclifeve it, as many others did, the moft me- 
ritorious aftion that he could perform. His fub- 
ftquent'ururpation was the efledl of heceffity, as 
well as of ambition ; not* is it eafy to fee, how the 
vaiious fadions could at that time have been re- 
ftraincd,\vitlu)Ut a mixture of military and arbitrary 
atuhority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as 
a fon, a hufband, a father, a'friend, is expofed to 
no confidcrable ceufurc, if it does not rdther merit 
p'aifc. And,* upon the whole, his character does 
q’ not 
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ftot appear more extraordinary and unufual by the c 
mixture of fo much abfurdity with fo much pene- 
tration, than by his temperiug fuch violent ambition 
and fuch enraged fanaticifm with fo much regard to 
juftice and humanity. 

Cromwel was in the fifty-ninth year of his age 
when he died. He was of a robuft frame of body, 
and of a manly, though not of an agreeable afpeft. 
He left only two fons, Richard and Henry ; and 
three daughters, one married to general Fleetwood, 
another to lord Fauconberg, a third to lord Rich. 
His father died when he was young. His mother 
lived till after he was proteclor ; and, contrary to 
her orders, he buried her with great pomp in Weft- 
tninfter Abbey. She could not be perfuaded that 
his power or perfon was ever in fafety. At every 
noife which file heard, ftie exclaimed, that her fon 
was murdered 5 and was never fatisfied that he was 
alive, if fhe did not receive frequent vifits from 
him. She was a decent woman 5 and, by her fru- 
gality arid induftry, had raifed and educated a nu- 
merous family upon a fraall fortune. She had even 
been obliged to fet up a brewery at Huntingdon, 
which Ihe managed to good advantage. Hence 
Cromwel, in the inveftives of that age, is often 
ftigraatifed with the name of the brewer. Ludlow, 
by way of infult, mentions the great acceflion, which 
he' would receive to his royal revenues upon his 
mother’s death, who poflefTed a jointure of fixly 
pounds a year upon his eftate. She was of a good 
family, of the name of Stuart ; remotely allied, as 
is by fome fuppofed, to the royal family. 
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CHAP. LXIL 

Rkhard acknowledged prote£ior-.~-~-J parUament--^ 
Cabal of Wallingford Hoitfe-r-^Rkhard depofed 
— — Long pailiament or Rump refiored — —Con- 

/piracy of ihe royaliftn InfurrcfHonr-— — ^up. 

preffed — ■ — Parliament ett polled-' Committee of 

Jafety Foreign affairs General Monk 

Monk declares for the parliament—’ — Parliament 

reflorcd Monk enters London, declares for a 

free parliament Secluded members re/iored—’— 

Long parliament dfffolved 2few parliament 

’—'—The Rejloration — —Manners and arts. 

CHAP. A LL the arts of Cromv/el’s policy had been fo 
JL^ often praflifed, that they began to lofe their 
i6j8. effeft ; and his power, inftead of being confirmed 
by time and fuccefs, feemed every day to become 
more uncertain and precarious. His friends the 
luoft clofely connefted with him, and his counfel- 
lors the moft trufted, were entering into cabals 
againft his authority ; and, with all his penetration 
into the chara&ers of men, he could not find any 
minifters on whom he could rely. Men of probity 
and honour, he knew, would not fubmit to be the 
inftruments of an ufurpation violent and illegal: 
Thofe who were free from the reftraint of principle, 
might betray, from intereft, that caufe, in which, 
‘ from no better motives, they had inlifted themfelves. 
Even thofe on whom he conferred any favour, 
never deemed the recompenfe an equivalent for the 
facrifices which they made to obtain it ; Whoever 

was 
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was refufed any demand, juftified his anger by the chap* 
fpeclous colours of confclcnce and of duty. Such 
difficulties furrounded the proteftor, that his dying 1658. 
at fo critical a time is efleetned by many the moft 
fortunate circuraflance that ever attended him j and 
it was thought, that all his courage and dexterity 
could not much longer have extended his ufurped 
adminifiration. 

But when that potent hand was removed, which 
conduced the government, every one expefted a 
fudden diffolution of the unwieldy and ill-jointed 
fabric. Richard, a young man of no experience, 
educated in the country, accuftomed to a retired 
life, unacquainted with the officers, and unknown 
to them, recommended by no military exploits, en- 
deared by no familiarities, could not long, it was 
thought, maintain that authority, which his father 
had acquired by fo many valorous achievements 
and fuch fignal fucceffes. And when it was obferv- 
ed, that he pofTefled only the virtues of private life, 
which in his fituation were fo many vices ; that in- 
dolence, incapacity, irrefolotion, -attended his facility 
and good nature ; the various hopes of men were 
excited by the expectation of fome great event or 
revolution. For fome time, however, the public 
was difappointed in this opinion. The council re- Richard 
cognifed the fuccefiion of Richard : Fleetwood, in 
whofe favour, it was fuppofed, Cromwel had for- pioa-flor. 
merly made a will, renounced all claim or preten- 
fionto the proteCtorfhip; Henry, Richard’s brother, 
who governed Ireland with popularity, enfured him 
the obedience of that kingdom : Monk, whofe autho- 
rity was well eflablUhed in Scotland, being much 
attached to the family of Cromwel, immediately 
proclaimed the new proieCfor: The array, every 
where, the fleet, acknowfedged his title : Above 
ninety addreflfes, from the counties 'and moft confi* 
derable corporations, congratulated him on his accef« 
fion, in all the terms of dutiful allegiance ; Foreign 
IT 3 ininillers 
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minifters were forward in paying him the ufual 
co.nnliments ; And Richard, whofc moderale, un- 
ambitious character never would have led him to 
contend for empire, was tempted to accept of fo 
rich an inheritance, which feemed to he tendered to 
him by the confent of all mankind. 

It was found nectffary to .-'■’li a parliament, in 
order to furnilh fupplies, boii- !or the ordinary ad^ 
mininration, and for fulfilling rhofe engagements 
with foreign princes, particularly Sweden, into which 
the late protedor had entered. In hopes of obtain- 
ing greater influence in eleftions, the ancient right 
was reftored to all the fniall boroughs ; and the 
counties were allowed no more than their nlual 
members. The houfe of peers, or the other houfe, 
confilled of the fame perfons that had been appointed 
by Oliver. 

All the commons, at fir ft, figned, without heft- 
tation, an engagement not to alter the prefent go- 
veinment. They next proceeded to examine the 
humble petition and advice j and after great oppofi- 
tion and many vehement debates, it was at length, 
with much difficulty, carried by the court-party to 
confirm it. An acknowledgment too of the au- 
thority of the other houfe was extorted from them ; 
though it was rejplved not to treat this houfe of 
peers with any greater refpefl: than they, IhoulJ re- 
turn to the commons. A declaiation was alfo made, 
that the eftabliflimcnt of the other houfe ftiould no- 
wife prejudice the right of fuch of the ancient peers 
as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to 
the parliament. But in all thefe proceedings, the 
pppofition among the commons was fo confiderable, 
and the debates were fo much prolonged, that all 
bufinefs was retarded, and great alarm given to the 
partifans of the young proteftor. 

, But there was another quarter from which greater 
dangers were juftly apprehended. The moll con- 
fiderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, 
brother- 
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brother-in-law to the proteftor, were entering into chap. 
cabals againfl; him. No charafter in human fociety 
is more dangerous than that of the fanatic ; becaufe, 16^9* 
if attended with weak judgment, he is expofcd to 
the fuggeftions of others ; if fupported by more dif- 
cernment, he is entirely governed by his own illu- 
fions, which fanftify his moft felfifli views and paf- 
fions. Fleetwood was of the former fpecies j and 
as he was extn mely addifted to a republic, and even 
to the fifth monarchy or dominion of the faints, it 
was eafy for thofe, who had infinuated themfelvcs 
into his confidence, to inftil difgufts againfl: the 
dignity of protedlor. The whole republican party 
in the army, which was ftill confiderable, Fitz, 

Mafon, Mofs, Farley, united (hemfelves to that ge- 
neral. The officers too of the fame party, whom 
Cromwel had difcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, 

Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to recover that 
authoilty, which had been only for a time fufpended. 

A party likewife, who found themfelves eclipfed in 
Richard’s favour, Sydenham, Kelfey, Berry, Haines, 
joined the cabal of the others. Even Defborow, 
the proteftor’s uncle, lent his authority to that fac- 
tion, But above all, the intrigues of Lambert, 
who was now roufed from his retreat, inflamed all 
thofe dangerous humours, and threatened the nation 
with forae great convulfion. The difeontented of- 
ficers eilablilhed their meetings in Fleetwood’s 
apartments ; and becaufe he dwelt in Wallingford- 
houfe, the party received a denomination from that 
place. 

RicHAan, who poflefled neither refolution nor cib'iof 
penetration, was prevailed on to give an unguarded 
confent for calling a general council of officers, who 
mi|^t make him propofals, as they pretended, for 
the good of the array. No fosiier were they allem- 
bled than they voted a remonftrance. They there 
lamented, that the good old caufe^ as they termed it, 
y 4 that 
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CHAP, that is, the caufe for which they had engaged againft 
the late king, was entirely neglefted ; and they pto. 

1659, pofed as a remedy, that the whole military power 
Ihould be entrufted to fonie perfon, in whom they 
might all confide. The city militia, influenced by 
two aldermen, Tichburn and Ireton, expreffed the 
fame refolution of adhering to the good did caufe. 

The proteftor was juftly alarmed at thofe move- 
ments among the officers. The perfons in whom 
be chiefly confided, were, all of therii, excepting 
Broghill, men of civil charafters and profelfions ; 
Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, Wolfey ; who could 
only affift him with their advice and opinion. He 
poffelTed none of thofe arts which were proper 
to gain an enthufiaftic array. Murmurs being 
thrown out againft fome promotions which he had 
made, Would you have ;«r, faid he, prefer none but 
the godly? Here is Dick Ingoldjbyt continued he, 
who can neither pray nor preach ; yet will I truk 
him brfore ve all'". This imprudence gave great 
offence to the pretended faints. The other qualities 
of the proteftor were correfpondent to thefe fenti* 
ments ; He was of a gentle, humane, and generous 
difpofition. Some of his party offering to put an 
end to thofe intrigues by the death of Lambert, he 
declared, that he would not purebafe power or do. 
minion by fuch fanguinary meafures. 

The parliament was no lefs alarmed at the mi. 
litary cabals. They voted that there Ihould be no 
meeting or general council of officers, except with 
the proteflor’s confent, or by his orders. This 
vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. 
The officers haftened to Richard, and demanded of 
him the diffolution of the parliament. Beffaorow, 
a mart of a clownifh and brutal nature, threatened 
him, if he Ihould reful’e compliance. The pro- 
teQor wanted the refolution to deny, and pof. 

feffed 
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feOed little ability to refill. The parliament was chap. 
diflblved ; and by the fame aft the proteftor was, 
by every one confidered as effeftually dethroned. 1659. 
Soon after, he figned his detniffion in form. Rnliid’ ' 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed dtpoad. 
with the fame moderate difpofition as Richard ; but 
as he pofleffed more vigour and capacity, it was 
apprehended that he might make refiftance. His 
popularity in Ireland was great ; and even his per- 
fonal authority, notwithftanding his youth, was 
confiderable. Had his ambition been very eager, 
he had, no doubt, been able to create difturbance : 

But being threatened by fir Hardrefs Waller, colo- 
nel John Jones, and other officers, he very quietly 
refigned his command, and retired to England. 

He had once entertained thoughts, which he had 
not refolution to execute, of proclaiming the king 
in Dublin '. 

Thus fell fuddenly, and from an enormous 
height, but by a rare fortune, without any hurt or 
injury, the family of the Cromwels. Richard con- 
tinued to poflefs an eftate which was moderate, and 
burthened too with a large debt, which he had con- 
trafted for the interment of his father. After the 
reftoration, though he remained unmolefted, he 
thought proper to travel for fome years ; and at 
Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a 
borrowed name, to the prince of Conti. That 
prince, talking of Englilh affairs, broke out into 
admiration of Cromwel’s courage and capacity. 

“ But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” 
faid he, “ what has become of him ? How could 
** he be fuch a blockhead as to reap no greater 

benefit from all his father's crimes and fucceffes ?” 

Richard extended his peaceful and quiet life to an 
extreme old age, and died not till the latter end of 
queen 4£uie’s reign. His focial virtues, more va- 

‘ Carte’s Colkfitions, vol. ii. p. z+3. 
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CHAP, knble than the greafeft capacity, met with a recom» 
pcnl’c, more precious than noify fame, and more 
i6sg. fuitable, contentment and tranquillity. 

The council of officers, now pofftfll'd of fupreme 
authority, deliberated what form of government 
they fhould eftablifh. Many of them feemed in- 
clined to cxercife the power of the fword in the 
jnoft open manner ; but as it was apprehended that 
the people would with great difficulty be induced to 
pay taxes, levied by arbitrary will and pleafuie; it 
was agreed to preferve the fhadow of civil adminif- 
tration, and to revive the long parliament, which 
had been expelled by Cromwel. That affcmhly 
could not be diflblved, it was afleried, but by their 
own confentj and violence had interrupted, but 
was not able to dttlroy, their right to government. 
The officers alfo expefted that, as thefe members 
had fufficienlly felt their own weakiiefs, they would 
be contented to aft in fubordination to the military 
commanders, and would thenceforth allow all the 
authority to remain where the power was fo vifibly 
veiled. 

Thc officers applied to Lenthal, thp fpeaker, and 
proppfed to him, that the parliament Ihould refume 
their feats. Lenthal was of a low, timid fpiritj 
and, being uncertain what ilTue might attend thefe 
incafures, was delirous of evading the propofal. 
He replied, that he could by no means comply with 
the defire of the officers f being engaged in a buli- 
nels of far greater impprtance to himfelf, which he 
could not omit on any account, becaufe it concerned 
the falvation of his ow|i Joql. The officers prefled 
him to tell what it might be. He was preparing, 
he faid, to participate of the Lord’s fupper which 
he reJolved to take next Sabbath. I’hey infilled, 
that mercy was, preferable to facri^ce, and that he 
coiild^noi better prepare himfelf for that great duty, 
than by contributing to the public fervice. All their 
remoulbanges had ao effeft, However, on the ap- 
• ’ pointed 
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pointed day, the fpeaker, being informed that a c ‘it a n. 
quofiira of the houfe was likely to meet, thought 
proper, notwithftanding the falvation of hi-! foul, as iCsj. 
Ludlow obferves, to join them ; and the houfe im- 
mediately proceeded upon bufinefs. The fecluded 
members attempted, but in vain, to refume their 
feats among them. 

The numbers of this parliament were fmall, little l-onR pt- 
exceeding feventy members : Their authority in the 
nation, ever fmce they had been purged by the 
army, was extremely diminilhed; and after their 
expulfion had been totally annihilated : But being 
all of them men of violent ambition ; fome of them 
men of experience and capacity ; they were refolved, 
fmce they enjoyed the title of the fupreme authority, 
and obferved, that fome appearance of a parliament 
was requifite for the purpofes of the army, not to 
aft a fubordinate part to thofe who acknowledged 
themfelves their feivanta. They chofe a council, 
in which they took care that the officers of Walling- 
ford-houfe fliould not be the majority : They ap- 
pointed Fleetwood lieutenant-general, but inferred 
in his commiflion, that it fhould only continue du- 
ring the plehfure of the houfe: They chofe feven 
perfons who ihould nominate to fuch commands as 
became vacant ; And they voted, that all commif- 
fions fhould be received from the fpeaker, and be 
afligned.by him in the name of the houfe. Thefe 
precautions, the tendency of which was vifible, gave 
great dilguft to the general officers ; and their dif- 
coiitent would immediately have broken out into 
fome refolution fatal to the parliament, had it not 
been checked by the apprehenfions of danger, from 
the common enemy. 

The bulk of the nation confifted of royalifts and 
prefbyterians 5 and to both thefe parties the domi- 
nion of the pi\ tended parliament had ever* been to 
the laft degiee odious. When that aUcmbly was 
expelled by Cronrwel, coniempt had fucceeded to 
. hatred j 
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CHAP, hatred ; and no referve had been ufed in expreffing 
utmoft derifion againft the impotent ambition 
,655. of thefe ufurpers. Seeing them reinflated in autho- 
rity, all orders of men felt the higheft indignation ; 
together with apprehenfions, left fuch tyrannical 
rulers fliould exert their power by taking vengeance 
upon their enemies, who had fo openly infulted 
them. A fecret reconciliation, therefore, was made 
between the rival parties ; and it was agreed, that, 
burying former enmities in oblivion, all efforts 
fhould be ufed for the overthrow of the rump ; fo 
they called the parliament, in allufion to that part 
of the animal body. The prefbyterians, fenfible, 
from experience, that their paflion for liberty, how. 
ever laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable 
exceffes, were willing to lay afide ancient jealoulies, 
and, at all hazards, to reftore the royal family. 
The nobility, the gentry, bent their paffionate en. 
deavouTs to the fame enterprife, by which alone 
they could be redeemed from flavery. And no 
man was fo remote from parly, fo indifferent to 
public good, as not to feel the raoft ardent wilhes 
for the diffolution of that tyranny which, whether the 
civil or the military part of it were confidered, ap- 
peared equally oppreffive and ruinous to the nation. 

^'S'the Mordaunt, who had fo narrowly efcaped on 
his trial before the high court of juftice, feemed 
rather animated than daunted with paft danger ; and 
having, by his refolute behaviour, obtained the 
higheft confidence of the royal party, he was now 
become the centre of all their confpiracies. In 
many counties a refolution was taken to rife in 
arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and fir Ho* 
ratio Townfend undertook to fecure Lynne; ge- 
neral MalTey engaged to ftize Glocefter j Lord 
Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen, confpired 
to take poffeflion of Shrewfbury ; fir Geojge Booth 
of Chefter ; fir Thomas Middleton of North Wales ; 
Arundel, Foliar, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth 
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and Exeter, A day was appointed for the execu*- ^ n a p, 
tion of all thefe enterprifes. And the king, attended ■ 
by the duke of York, had fecretly arrived at Calais^ 165J. 
with a refolution of putting hiinfelf at the head of 
his loyal fubjefts. The French court had promifed 
to fupply him with a fmall body of forces, in order 
to countenance the infurredlions of the Engiifh. 

This combination was difconcerted by the infide- 
Hty of fir Richard Willis. That traitor continued 
with the parliament the fame correfpondence which 
he had begun with Cromwcl. He had engaged to re*' 
veal all confpiracies, fo far as to deftroy their effefl ; 
but referved to himfelf, if he pleafed, the power of 
concealing the confpirators. He took care never 
to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who had 
zealoufly adhered, and were refolved ftill to adhere, 
to-the royal caufe in every fortune. Thefe men he 
efteemed ^ thefe he even, loved. He betrayed only 
the new converts among the prefbyterians, or fucn 
lukewarm royalifts, as, difcouraged with their dif- 
appointments, were refolved to expofe themfelves 
to no more hazards. A lively proof how impoffi- 
ble it is even for the moft corrupted minds to 
dived themfelves of all regard to morality and 
focial duty ! 

Majs-y of the confpirators in the different couit- 
ties were thrown into prifon : Others, adoniflied at 
,fuch fymptoms of fecret treachery, left their houfes, 
or remained quiet : The moft tempeduous weather 
prevailed during the whole time appointed for the 
rendeavoufes : infomuch that fome found it impof- 
fible .to join their friends, and others were difmayed 
with fear and fuperdition at an incident fo unulual 
, during the fummer feafon. Of all the projefts, the 
only one which took effeft was. that of fir George 
Booth for the feizing of Chefier. The earl of 
Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, cQ- 
'lonel Morgan, entered into this enterprife. Si? 

4 William 
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lo inveft with fovereign authority ; and they called 
them a committee of fafety. They fpoke every 
where of fummoning a parliament chofen by the 
people; but they really took fome fteps towards 
affembling a military parliament, compofed of ofE» 
cers elcfted from every regiment in the fervice*. 
Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailed 
nothing but the melancholy fears, to the nobility 
and gentry, of a bloody maflacre and extermina- 
tion ; to the reft of the people, of perpetual fervi- 
tude, beneath thofe fanaified robbers, whofe union 
and whofe divifions would be equally deftrudlive, 
and who, under pretence of fuperior illuminations, 
would foon extirpate, if poffible, all private mora- 
lity, as they had already done all public law and 
juftice, from the Bririfh dominions. 

During the time that England continued in this 
diftradlcd condition, the other kingdoms of Europe 
were hafteninp towards a compofure of thofe differ- 
ences by which they had fo long been agitated. 
The parliament, while it preferved authority, in- 
ftead of following the imprudent politics of Crom- 
wel, and lending affiftance to the conquering Swede, 
embraced the maxims of the Dutch commonwealth, 
and refolved, in conjunftion with that ftate, to me- 
diate by force an accommodation between the 
northern crowns. Montague was fent with a fqua- 
dron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaf- 
fador Algernon Sidney the celebrated republican, 
Sidney found the Swedifh monaifch employed in the 
liege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy ; and 
was highly pleafed} ^hat, with a Rpman arrogance, 
he could check the progrefs ’of royal viftories, and 
dilplay in fo fignal a manner thefuperiority of free- 
4om above tyranny. With the higheft indignation, 
the asubitious prince was obliged to fubmit to the 
perrons mediation of the two commonwealths, 
** It is cruel,” faid he, ** that lawjs Ihould be 
0 Ludlow. 


“ prefcribed 
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prefcribed me by parricides and pedlers.” But c h a ! 
his whole army was enclofed in an ifland, and might 
be ftarved by the combined fquadrons of England *659. 
and Holland. He was obliged, therefore, to quit 
his prey, when he had fo nearly gotten poflelTion of 
it ; and having agreed to a pacification with Den- 
mark, he retired into his own country, where he 
foon after died. 

The wars between France and Spain were alfo 
concluded by the treaty of the Pyrenees, Thefe 
animolities had long been carried on between the 
rival ftates, even while governed by a filler and 
brother, who cordially loved and elleemed each 
other. But politics, which had fo long prevailed 
over thefe friendly affeftions, now at laft yielded to 
their infiuence ; and never was the triumph more 
full and complete. The Spanilh Low Countries, if 
hot every part of that monarchy, lay almoft entirely 
at the mercy of its enemy. Broken armies, dilbr- 
dered finances, flow and irrefolute counfels j by 
thefe refources alone were the dllperfed provinces of 
Spain defended agalnft the vigorous powtr of 
France. But the queen regent, anxious for the 
fate of her brother, employed her authority with 
the cardinal to flop the progrefs of the French con- 
quefts, and put an end to a quarrel w'bich, being 
commenced by ambition, and attended with viftory, 
was at laft concluded with moderation. The young 
monarch of France, though afpiring and warlike in 
his charadler, was at this time entirely occupied in 
the pleafures of love and gallantry, and had paffive- 
ly refigned the reins of empire into the hands of his 
politic rainifter. And he remained an unconcerned 
fpeftator; while an opportunity for conqueft was 
parted with» ’Which he never was able, during the 
whole conrfe of his active reign, fully to retrieve. 

The minifters of the two crowns, Mazarine amd 
don Louis de Haro, met at the foot of the Pyrenees, 

.in the Ule of Pheafants, a place which was fuppofed 
to belong to neither kingdom. The negotiation 

VoL. VII. X being 
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c being brought to an iflue by frequent conferences 
between the minifters, the monarcbs tbenifelves 
agreed to a congrefs ; and thefe two fplendid courts 
appeared in their full luftre amidft ihofe favage 
mountains. Philip brought his daughter, Mary 
Therefe, along with him ; and giving her in mar» 
riage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement 
by this new tie the incompatible interefts of the two 
monarchies. The Fiench king made a folenin re- 
nunciation of every furctflion, which might accrue 
to him in right of his confort ; a vain fot inality, too 
weak to reft tain the ungoverned ambition of princes. 

The affairs of England were in fo great diforder, 
that it was not poffible to comprehend that king- 
dom in the treaty, or adjuft meafures with a power 
which was in fuch inceflant ftufluation. The king, 
reduced to defpairby the failure of all eiitcrprifes for 
his refloration, was refolved to try the weak refource 
of foreign fuccours j and he went to the Pyrenees 
at the time when the two minifters were in the 
midft of their negotiations. Don Louis received 
him with that generous civility peculiar to his na- 
tion ; and exprelTed great inclination, had the Jovr 
condition of Spain allowed him, to give afliflance 
to the diflreffed monarch. The cautious Mazarme, 
pleading the alliance of France with the Engliih 
commonwealth, refufed even to fee him ; and 
though the king offered to marry the cardinal’s 
•niece he could, for the prefent, obtain nothing 
but empty profeffions of refpeft, and proteftations 
of fei vices. The condition of that monarch, to<all 
the world, feemed totally defperate. His friends 
had been baffled in every attempt for his fervice ; 
The fcaffold had often ifreamed with the blood of 
the more aftive royalifts : The fpirits of many were 
broken with tedious imprifonments ; The eftates of 
all were burthened by the fines and confifearions 
which had been levied upon them : No one durft 
openly avow himfelf of that party : And fo fmall 

, vf 1 ^, James’s Memoirs. 

did 
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did their number feem to a fuperficial view, that, chap. 
even ftiould the nation recover its liberty, which ■ 
was deemed no-wife probable, it was judged uncer- 1659. 
tain what form of government it would embrace. 

But amidfl; all thefe gloomy profpefts, fortune, by a 
furprifing revolution, was now paving the way for 
the king to mount, in peace and triumph, the 
throne of his ancellors. It was by the prudence 
and loyalty of general Monk, that this happy change 
was at laft accomplilhed. 

George Monk, to whom the fate was referved 
of re-eftabliflhing monarchy, and finilhing the “ 
bloody dilTenfions of three kingdoms, was the fe- 
cond fon of a family in Devonlhire, ancient and 
honourable, but lately, from too great hofpitality 
and expence, fomewhat fallen to decay. He betook 
himfelf, in early youth, to the profeffion of arms ; 
and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions to 
Cadiz and the ifle of Rh^. After England had 
concluded peace with all her neighbours, he fought 
military experience in the Low Countries, the great 
fchool of war to all the European nations ; and he 
rofe to the command of a company under lord Go- 
ring. This company confifted of 200 men, of 
whom a hundred were volunteers, often men of fa- 
mily and fortune, fometimes noblemen who lived 
upon their own income in a fplendid manner. Such 
a military turn at that time prevailed among the 
Englifli ! 

When the found of war was firft heard in this 
ifland. Monk returned to England, partly defirous 
of promotion in his native country, partly difgufled 
with fome ill ufage from the States, of which he 
found reafon to complain. Upon the Scottilh pa- 
cification, he was employed by the earl of Leicefter 
againft the Irifli rebels ; and having obtained a regi- 
ment, was foon taken notice of, for his military 
Ikill, and for his calm and deliberate valour. With- 
out oftentation, expence, or careffes, merely by 
^ X a his 
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CHAP, his humane and equal temper, he gained the good- 
of foldiery ; who, with a mixture of fami- 
1659. liarity and aflcftion, ufually called him boneji George 
Monk ; an honourable appellation, which they ftill 
continued to him, even during his greateft eleva- 
tion. He was lemarkable lor his moderation in 
party ; and while all around him were inflamed into 
rage againlt the oppofiie fadlion, he fell under fuf. 
pidion from the candour and tranquillity of his be- 
haviour. When the Irifli army was called over into 
England, furmifes of this kind had been fo far cre- 
dited, that he had even been fufpended from his 
command, and ordered to tJxford, that he might 
anfwer the charge laid againll him. His eftablifh- 
ed charaftcr for tuith and fmcerity here flood him 
in great flead ; and upon his carnett proteftations 
and declatauons, he was foon reftored to his legi- 
nienl, which he joined at the fiege of Nantwich. 
The day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and de* 
feared the royalifls, commanded by Biron ; and took 
colonel Monk prifoner. He was fent to the 
Tower, where he endured, about two years, all the 
rigours of poverty and confinement. The king, 
however, was fo mindful as to lend him, notwkh* 

1 ftanding his ovm dillicaltics, a prefent of loo gui- 
neas 5 but it was not till after the royalifls were to- 
tally fubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, 
however diftiefl'ed, had always refufed the moft in- 
viting offers from the parliament : But Cromwel* 
fcnfible of his merit, having folicited him to engage 
in the wars againfl the Irifh, who were conlidered 
as rebels both by king and parliament ; he was not 
unwilling to repair his broken fortunes by accepting 
a command which, he flatteied himfelf, was recon- 
cileable to the ftrifleft principles of honour. Hav- 
ing once engaged with the parliament, he was ob- 
liged to obey orders j and found himfelf neceffitated 
to fight, both againfl the marquis of Ormond in 

, Ireland, and againfl the king himfelf in Scotland. 

' . ■ Upon 
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Upon the mlu^ion of tlie latter kingdom, Monk c h a p. 
was left with the fupreme command ; and by the . 
equality and juftice of his admhiiftration, he was iSjg. 
able to give contentment to that refllefs people, now 
reduced to fubjefliou by a nation whom they hated. 

No lefs acceptable was his authority to the officers 
and foldiers ; and forefeeing, that the good-will of 
the army undtr his command might fome time be 
of great fervice to him, he had, with much care 
and fuccels, cultivated their friendfltip. 

The connexions which he had formed with 
Cromwel, his benefaftor, preferred him faithful to 
Richard, who had been enjoined by his father to 
follow in every thing the diredions of general Monk. 

When the long parliament was reftored, Monk, who 
was not prepared for oppoliiion, acknowledged 
their authority, and was continued in his command, 
from which it would not have been fafe to attempt 
diflodging him. After the army had expelled the Monk de. 
parliament, he protefted againrt the violence, and 
refolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their invaded mcnc. 
privileges. Deeper deligns, either in the king’s 
favour or his own, were, from the beginning, fuf- 
pefted to be the motive of his aftions. 

A Riv ALSHiP had long fubfifted between him and 
Lambert ; and every body faw the reafon why 
he oppofed the elevation of that ambitious general, 
by whofe fuccefs his own authority, he knew, would 
foon be fubverted. But little friendlhip had ever 
fubfifted between him and the parliamentary leaders ; 
and it feemed no-wife probable, that he intended to 
employ his induftry, and fpend his blood, for the 
advancement of one enemy above another. How 
early he entertained defigns for the king’s reftora- 
tion, we know not with certainty : It is likely, that 
as foon as Richard was depofed, he forefaw, that 
without fuch an expedient, it would be impoffifale 
ever to bring the nation to a regular fertlement. 

His elder and younger brothers were devoted to the 
X 3 royal 
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CHAP, royal caufe : The Granvilles, his near relations, and 

kindred, were in the fame interefts : 
He himfelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthu- 
liafm, and had maintained no connexions with any 
of the fanatical tribe. His early engagements had 
been with the king, and he had left that fervice 
without receiving any difguft from the royal family. 
Since he had inlifted himfelf with the oppofue party, 
he had been guilty of no violence or rigour, which 
might render him obnoxious. His return, there- 
fore, to loyalty, was eafy and open ; and nothing 
could be fuppofed to counterbalance his natural pro- 
penfity to that meafure, except the views of his 
own elevation, and the profpeft of ufurping the fame 
grandeur and authority which had been affumed by 
Cromwel. But from fuch exorbitant, if not impof- 
fible projefts, the natural tranquillity and modera- 
tion of his temper, the calmnefs and folidity of his 
genius, not to mention his age, now upon the de^ 
dine, feem to have fet him at a diftance. Cromwel 
himfelf, he always aflerted *, could not long have 
maintained his ufurpation; and any other perfon 
even equal to him in genius, it was obvious, would 
now find it more difficult to praftife arts, of which 
every one, from experience, was fufficiently aware. 
It is more agreeable, therefore, to reafon as well as 
candour, to fuppofe that Monk, as foon as he put 
himfelf in motion, had entertained views of effefting 
the king’s reftoration ; nor ought any objeflions, 
derived from his profound filence even to Charles 
himfelf, to be regarded as confiderable. His temper 
was naturally referved i his circumftances required 
diffiraulation ; the king, he knew'", was furrbunded 
with fpies and traitors ; and upon the whole, it feerns 
hard to interpret that condudi, which ought to exalt 
, our idea of his prudence, as a dil'parageraent of his 
probity. 

* Gumbel’s Life of Monk, p. 93, 

1 Sir. 
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Si,R. John Granville, hoping that the general chap, 
would engage in the king’s fervice, fcnt into Scot- 
land his younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, iSjp, 
who can led him a letter and invitation from the 
king. When the doflor arrived, he found that his 
brother was then holding a council of officers, and 
was not to be feen for fome hours. In the mean 
time, he was received and entertained by Price, the 
general’s chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a 
partifan of the king’s. The doftor, having an en- 
tire confidence in the chaplain, talked very freely 
to him about the object of his journey, and engaged 
him, it there fliould be occafion, to fecond his appli- 
cations. At Icifi:, the general arrives ; the brothers 
embrace ; and after fome preliminary converfatbn, 
the dndor opens his bufniefs. Monk interrupted 
him, to know w'hether he had ever before to any 
body mentioned the lubjeft. “ To no body,” re- 
plied his brother, “ but to Price, whom I know to 
« be entirely in your confidence.” The general, 
altering his countenance, turned the difeourfc ; and 
would enter into no farther confidence with him, 
bur fent him away with the firfl: opportunity. He 
would not truft his own brother the moment he 
knew that he had difclofed the fecret ; though to a 
man whom he himfelf could have trufted 

His conduft in all other particulars was full of 
the fame refeive and prudence ; and no lefs was re- 
quifite for effeding the difficult work which he had 
undertaken. All the officers in his army, of whom 
he entertained any fulpicion, he immediately ca- 
shiered : Gobbet, who had been fent by the com- 
mittee of fafety, under pretence of communicating 
their refolutions to Monk, but really with a view of 
debauching his army, he committed to cullody ; 

He diew together the feveral fcattered regiments: 

He fummoned an affimbiy, fomewhat refembling 
a convention of {fates j and having communicated 

f Lord Lanfdown’t defence of geneisd Monk. 

X4 to 
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C H^A p. to them his refolution of marching into England, 

'-Az-w he received a feafonable, though no great fupply of 
1659, money. 

Hearing that Lambert was advancing north- 
ward with his army, Monk fent Clobery and two 
other comtniflioners to London, with large profef- 
fions of his inclination to peace, and with offers of 
terms for an accommodation. His chief aim was to 
gain time, and relax the preparations of his ene- 
mies. The committee of fafety fell into the fnare. 
A treaty was figned by Monk’s commiffioners ; but 
he refufedto ratify it, and complained' that they had 
exceeded their powers. He defired, however, to 
enter into a new negotiation at Newcaflle. The 
committee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. 

Novsmi'cr. Meanwhile thefe military fovereigns found 
themfelves furrounded on all hands with inextrica- 
ble difficulties. I’he nation had fallen into total anar- 
chy ; and by refufmg the payment of all taxes, re- 
duced the army to the greated neceflities. While 
Lambert’s forces were allembling at Newcaftle, He- 
fiirige and Morley took poffeffion of Portfmouth, 
and declared for the parliament, A party, fent to 
fupprefs them, was perfuaded by their commander 
to join in the fame declaration. The city appren- 
dees rofe in a tumult, and demanded a free parlia- 
ment. Though they were fupprefled by colonel 
Hewfon, a man who from the profeffion of a cobler 
had rifen to a high rank in the army,' the city ftill 
difeovered fymptoms of the moft dangerous dif- 
content. It even eftablifhed a kind of feparate 
government, and affumed the fupreme authority 
within itl’elf. Admiral Lawfon with his fqua- 
dron came into the river, and declared for the 
parliament. Hefilrige and Morley, hearing of 
this important event, left Portfmouth, and ad- 
vanced towards! London. The regiments near 
that city being folicited by their old officers, who 
had been camiered by the committee of fafety, 

-revolted 
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revolted again to the parliament. Defborow’s regi- 
ment, being fent by Lambert to fupport his friends, 
no fooner arrived at St. Albans than it declared 
for the fame affembly. 

Fleetwood’s hand was found too weak and un- 
ftable to fupport this ill-founded fabric, which, every 
where around him, was falling into ruins. When 
he received intelligence of any murmurs among the 
foldiers, he would pioftrate himfelf in prayer, and 
could hardly be prevailed with to join the troops. 
Even when among them, he would, in the midfl: 
of any difcourfe, invite them all to prayer, and put 
himfelf on his knees before them. If any of his 
friends exhorted him to more vigour, they could 
get no other anfwer, than that God had fpitten in 
his face and would not hear him. Men now ceafed 
to wonder, why Lambert had promoted him to the 
office of general, and had contented himfelf witb 
the fecond command in the army. 

Lenthal, the fpeaker, being invited by the of- 
ficers, again affumed authority, and fummoned to- 
gether the parliament, which twice before had been 
expelled with fo much reproach and ignominy. As 
foon as affembled, they repealed their aft againft 
the payment of excife and cuftoms ; they appointed 
commiflioners for affigning quarters to the army ; 
and, without taking any notice of Lambert, they 
fent orders to the forces under his command imme- 
diately to repair to thofe quarters which were ap- 
pointed them. 

Lambert was now in a very difconfolate con- 
dition. Monk, he faw, had palled the Tweed at 
Coldftream, and was advancing upon him. ' His 
own foldiers deferled him in great multitudes, and 
joined the enemy. Lord Fairfax too, he heard, 
had raifed forces behind him, and had polfelTetl 
himfelf of York, without declaring his purpofe. 
The laft orders of the parliament fo entirely ftrip- 
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ped him of his army, that there remained not 
with him above a hundred hnrfe : All the reft went 
to their quarters with quiernefs and refignation; 
and he himfelf was, fome time after, arrefted and 
committed to the Tower. The other officers, 
who had formerly been cafhiered by the parlia- 
ment, and who had refumed th-^ir commands, that 
they might fubdue that affembly, were again ca- 
ihlered and confined to their houfes. Sir Harry 
Vane and fome members, who had concurred with 
the committee of fafely, were ordered into a like 
confinement. And the parliament now feemed to 
be again poflefled of more abfolute authority than 
ever, and to be without any dangi r of oppofition 
or control. 

The republican party was at this time guided 
by two men, Hefiliige and Vane, who were of op- 
pofite charafiers, and mortally hated each other. 
Hefilrige, who poffefled greater authority in the 
parliament, was haughty, imperious, precipitate, 
vain-glorious ; without civility, without prudence } 
qualified only by his noify, pertinacious obftinacy 
to acquire an afcendancy in public aflemblies. 
Vane was noted, in all civil tranfadlions, for tem- 
per, infinuation, addrefs, and a profound judg- 
ment} in all leligious fpeculations, for folly and 
extravagance. He was a perfeft enthufiaft } and 
fancying that he was ceitainly favoured with infpi- 
ration, he deemed himfelf, to fpeak in the language 
of the times, to be a man above ordinances , and, by 
reafon of his peifeftion, to be unlimited and un- 
reftrained by any rules, which govern inferior mor- 
tals, Thefe whimfies, mingling with pride, had fo 
corrupted his excellent underftanding, that fonie- 
times he thought himfelf the perfon deputed to reign 
on earth for a thoufand years over the whole con- 
gregation of the faithiul % 

* Clarepdon. 
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Monk, though informed of the relloration of c n a p. 
the parliament, from whom he received no orders, 
ftill advanced with his army, which was near 6000 ,660. 

men : The fcattered forces in England were above 
five times more numerous. Fairfax, who had re- 
folved to declare for the king, not being able to 
make the general open his intentions, retired to his 
own houfe in Yorklhire. In all counties through 
which Monk pafled, the prime gentry flocked to 
him with addrefles ; expreffing their earneft defire, 
that he would be inftrumental in reftoring the na- 
tion to peace and tranquillity, and to the enjoyment 
of thofe liberties, which by law were their birth- 
right, but of which, during fo many years, they 
had been fatally bereaved : And that, in.order to 
this falutary purpofe, he would prevail, either for 
the reftoring of thole members who had been fe- 
cluded before the king’s death, or for the eleftion 
of a new parliamenr, who might legally, and by ge- 
neral conient, again govern the nation. Though 
Monk pretended not to favour thefe addrefles, that 
ray of hope, which the knowledge of his charafter 
and lituation afforded, mightily animated all men. 

The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally 
oppreffed the kingdom ; the experience of paft dil- 
traflions, the dread of future convulfions, the in- 
dignation againft military ufurpation, againft fanc- 
tified hypocrify : All thefe motives had united every 
party, except the moft defperate, into ardent wiihes 
for the king’s relloration, the only remedy for all 
thefe fatal evils. 

Scot and Robinfon were fent as deputies by the 
parliament, under pretence of congratulating the 
general, but in reality to ferve as fpies upon him. 

The city difpatched four of their principal citizens 
to perform like compliments ; and at the fame 
time to confirm the general in his inclination to a 
free parliament, the ot)je£l: of all men’s piayers and 
endeavours. The authority of Monk could fcarcely 

fecure 
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CHAP, fecure the parliamentary deputies from thofe infults, 
, which the general hatred and contempt towards 
1660. their mailers drew from men of every rank and 
denomination. 

Monk continued his march with few interrup. 
tions till he reached Si. Albans. He there fent a 
meflage to the jiarliament ; deliring them to remove 
from London thofe regiments, which, though they 
now pvofelTed to return to their duty, had fo lately 
offered violence to that aflembly. This meffige 
■was uncxpetled, and exceedingly perplexed the 
houfe. Their fate, they found, mult ftill depend 
on a merefenary army ; and they were as dillant as 
ever from their im.aginary fovereignty. However, 
they found it neceffary to comply. » The foldiers 
made more difficulty. A mutiny arofe among them. 
One regiment, in particular, quartered in Somerlet- 
houfe, exprefsly refufed to yield their place to the 
northern army. But thofe officers who would glad- 
ly, on fuch an occafion, have inflamed the quarrel, 
were abfent or in confinement ; and, for want of 
3> leaders, the foldiers were at laft, with great re- 
luftancc obliged to fubinit. Monk with his army 
Ftb 6 quarters in Weftminfter. 

Th£ general was introduced to the houfe; and 
thanks were given him by Lenthal for the eminent 
fervices which he had done his country. Monk 
was a prudent not an eloquent fpeaker. He told 
the houfe, that the fervices, which he had been 
enabled to perform, were no more than his duty, 
and merited not fuch praifes as thofe with which 
they were pleafed to honour him : That among 
many perfons of greater worth, who bore their com- 
milTion, he had been employed as the mllrumeiit 
of providence for cfFefting their reftoration ; but 
he confidered this fervice as a flep only to more 
important fervices, which it was their-'^art, to ren- 
der to the nation : That while on his march, he 
obferved all ranks of -men, in all places, to be 
4 in 
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in earned expeftation of a fettlement, after the vlo- c 
lent convulfions, to which they had been expofed ; 
and to have no profpeft of that blefling but from 
the diffolution of the prefent parliament, and from 
the funimoniniT of a new one, free and full, who, 
meeting without oaths or engagements, might finally 
give contentment to the nation : Thar applications 
had been made to him for that purpofe ; but that, 
he, fenfible of his duty, had fi.ill told the petitioners, 
that the parliament iifelf, which was now free, and 
would foon be full, was the beft judge of all thefe 
meafures, and that the whole community ought to 
acquicfce in their determination : That though lie 
expreffed himfelf in this manner to the people, he 
mufl now freely inform the houfe, that the fewer 
engagements were cxadled, the more comprehenfive 
would' their plan prove, and the more fatisfaftion 
would it give to the nation : And that it was fuf- 
ficient for public fecurity, if the fanatical party and 
the royalifts were excluded *, fmee the principles of 
thefe fafkions were deftrudive either of government 
or of liberty. " 

This fpeech, containing matter which was both 
agreeable and difagreeable to the houfe as well as 
to the nation, ftill kept every one in I'ufpence, and 
upheld that uncertainty, in which it feemed the 
general’s intereft to retain the public. But it was 
impoflible for tf>e kingdom to remain long in ibis 
doubtful fituation ; The people, as well as the par- 
liament, puQied matter.s to a decifion. During the 
late convulfions, the payment of taxes had been in- 
terrupted ; and though the parliament, upon their 
affembling, renewed the ordinances for impofitions, 
yet fo little reverence did tlie people pay to tfiofe 
legiflators, that they gave very flow and unwilling 
obedience to their commands. The common-coun- 
cil of London flatly refufed to fubmit to an alfelL 
ment required of them; and declared, that, till 

a flee 
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c H A P. a free and lawful prliament impofed taxes, they 
never fliould deem it their duty to make any pay- 
i«6o. ment. This refolution, if yielded to, would im- 
mediately have put an end to the dominion of 
the parliament : They were determined, therefore, 
upon this occafion, to make at once a full expe- 
riment of their own power, and of their general’s 
obedience, 

Feb. 9. Monk received orders to march into the city ; to 
feize twelve perfons, the mofl; obnoxious to the par- 
liament j to remove the polls and chains from all 
the ftreetsj and to take down and break the port- 
cullifes and gates of the city ; And very few hours 
were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution 
of thefe violent orders. To the great furprife and 
confternation of all men. Monk prepared himfelffor 
obedience. Neglefting the entreaties of his friends, 
the remonflrances of hh‘ officers, the cries of the 
people, he entered the city in a military manner ; he 
apprehended as many as he could of the proferibed 
perfons, whom he fent to the Tower 5 with all the 
circumftances of contempt he broke the gates and 
portcullifes ; and having expofed the city to the 
fcoin and derilion of all who hated it, he returned 
in triumph to his quarters in Weltminfter. 

No fooner had the general leifure to reflefl:, than 
he found, that this laft meafure, inllead of being 
a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, w'hich 
he had hitherto maintained, was taking party with- 
out yeferve, and laying hiuifclf, as well as the na- 
tion, at the mercy of that tyrannical parliament, 
whofe power had long been odious, as their per- 
fons contemptible to all men. He refolved, there- 
fore, before it were too late, to repair the dangerous 
miftake into which he had been betrayed, and to 
<hew the whole world, ftill more without referve, 
that he meant no longer to be the miniver of vio- 
leuce and ufurpation. After complaining of the 

odious 
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odious fervice in which he had been employed, he ^ 
wrote a letter to the houfe, reproaching them, as .,-w 

well with the new cabals which they had formed . 

with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement 
given to a fanatical petition prefented by Praife- 
god Barebone ; and he required them in the name 
of the citizens, foldiers, and whole commonwealth, 
to iffue writs within a week for the filling of their 
houfe, and to fix the time for their own difll lution 
and the aflembling of a new parliament. Having Declares 
difpatched this letter, which might be regarded, he p/riu. 
thought, as an undoubted pledge of his fincerity, he 
marched with his army into the city, and defired 
Allen, the mayor, to fummon a common-council 
at Guildhall. He there made many apologies for 
the indignity which, two days before, he had been 
obliged to put upon them ; alTured them of his per- 
feverance in. the meafures which he had adopted j 
and defired that they might mutually plight their 
faith for a ftrifi: union between city and army, in 
every enterprife for the happinefs and fettlenient of 
the commonwealth. 

It would be difficult to deferibe the joy and ex- 
ultation which difplayed itfelf throughout the city, 
as foon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy 
meafure embraced by the general. 1 he profpeft 
of peacd, concord, liberty, juflice, broke forth at 
once, from amidft the deepeft darknefs in which 
the nation had ever been involved. The view of 
paft calamities no longer prefented difmal prog- 
Bodies of the future ; It tended only to enhance the 
general exultation for thofe feenes of happinefs and 
tranquillity, which all men now confidently pro- 
mifed themfelves. The royallfls, the prefbyteriansj 
forgetting all animofities, mingled in common joy 
and trani'port, and vowed never more to gratify the 
ambition of falfe and tadious tyrants, ity their ca- 
lamitous divifions. The populace, more outiage- 
ou« in their feltivity, made the air lelouud with ac- 
14 clamations, 
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CHAP, clamations, and illuminated every ftreet with fignals 
of jollity and triumph. Applaufes of the general were 
ifi6o. every where interminglod with deteftaiion againft 
the parliament. The mofl: ridiculous inventions 
were adopted, in order to exprefs this latter paflion. 
At every bonfire rumps were roafted, and where 
thefe could no longei be found, pieces of flefh were 
cut into that ihape ; and the funeral of the parlia- 
ment (the populace exclaimed) was celebrated by 
thefe fymbols of hatred and derifion. 

The parliament, though in the agonies of de* 
fpair, made (lill one effort for the recovery of their 
dominion. They fent a committee with offers to 
gain rhe general. He refufed to hear them, ex. 
cept in the prefence of fome of the fecluded mem- 
bers. Though feveral perfous, defperate from guilt 
and fanaticifni, promifed to inveft him with the 
dignity of fupreme magiftrate, and to fupport his 
government, he would not hearken to fuch wild 
propofals. Having fixed a clofe correfpondence with 
the city, and eftablifhed its militia in hands whofe 
fidelity could be relied on, he returned with his 
army to Weftrainfter, and purfued every proper 
meafure for the fettlement of the nation. While he 


ftill pretended to maintain republican principles, he 
was taking large fteps towards the re-eftablifhment 
of the ancient monarchy. 

Seciiidcii fecluded members, upon the general’s invi- 

, .jnsmbcrs tation, wcnt to the houfe, and, finding no longer 
rtf ir.ci. obftruftion, they entered, and immediately ap- 
peared to be the majority ; Mofl of the independ- 
ents left the place. The reflored members firft re- 
pealed all the ordinances by which they had been 
excluded : They gave fir George Booth and his 
party their liberty and eftates : They renewed the 
general’s commiffion, and enlarged his powers i 
Marth i6. They fixed an affeffment for the fupport bf the fleet 
and army : And having paffed thefe votes for the 
<i»irotTe<i. prefent compofure of the kingdom, they diflblved 

themfelves, 
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Ehemfelves, and iffued writs for the hnmediate af- c hap. 
fetubling of a new parliament. This laft meafure 
had been previoufly concerted with the general, who 
knew that all men, however 4hferent in affeftions, 
expeftations, and defigns, united in the deteflation. 
of the long parliament. 

A COUNCIL of ftate was eftablilhed, confiding of 
men of charafter and moderation ; mod of whom, 
during the civil wars, had made a great figure 
among the prefbyterians. The militia of the king- 
dom was put into fuch hands as would promote 
order and lettlement. Thefe, conjoined with Monk^s 
army, which lay united at London, were edeemed 
a fuificient check on the more numerous, though dif- 
perl’ed army, of whofe inclinations there was dill 
much realon to be diffident. Monk, however, 
was every day removing the more obnoxious officers, 
and bringing the troops to a ftate of difeipline and 
obedience. 

Overton, governor of Hull, had declared his 
refolution to keep poffeffion of that fortrels till the 
coming of king Jefus : But when Alured produced 
the authority ot parliament for his delivering the place 
to colonel Fairfax, he thought proper to comply. 

Montague, who commanded the fleet in the 
Baltic, had entered into the confpiracy with fif 
George Boothe ; and pretending want of provifions, 
bad foiled from the Sound towards the coaft of 
England, with an intention of fupporting that in., 
furreflion of the royalifts. On his anival he re- 
ceived the news of Boothe’s defeat, and the total 
failure of the enterprife, The-great difficulties, to 
which the parliament was then reduced, allowed 
them no Icifure to examine ftriflly the reafohs 
which he gavd for quitting his ftation *, and they 
allowed him to retire peaceably to his couutry-lioufe. 

The council of ftate now conferred on him, in con- 
junftion with Monk, the command of the fleet; 

VoL. VII. Y aad 
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CHAP, and fecured the naval, as well as military force, in 
hands favourable to the public fettlement. 

»66o, NoTwiTiibTANDtNG all thefe fteps which were 
taking towards the re-efVablilhmenl of monarchy. 
Monk ftill maintained the appearance of zeal for 
a commonwealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of 
coi refpondence between hiinfelf and the king to be 
opened. To call a fiee parliament, and to reflore 
the royal family, were vifibly, in the prefent difpo- 
fiiion of the kingdom, one and the fame meafure ; 
Yet would not the general declare, otherwife than 
by his aftions, that he had adopted the king’s in- 
terells ; and nothing but necellity ev.iorted at laft 
the confeflion from him. His ftlcnce, in the com- 
mencemnt of his etiterprife, ought to be no ob- 
jedion to his fiacerity ; fmcc he maintained the fame 
refer ve, at a time, when, confident with common 
fenfe, he could have entertained no other purpofe ^ 
'I'lijiRii was one Morricc, a gentleman ofDevon- 
fltire, of a fedeniary, lludious difpofition, nearly 
related to Monk, and one who had always main- 
tained the ftrided intimacy with him. With this 
friend alone did Monk deliberate concerning that 
great enterprife, which be had projefted. Sir John 
Granville, who had a commiflion from the king, 
applied to Morrice for accefs to the general ; but 
received for anfwer, that the general defired him to 
communicate his bufinefs to Morrice. Granville, 
though importunately urged, twice refufed to de- 
liver his meffage to any but Monk himfelf } and 
this cautious politician, finding him now a perfon, 
whofe fecrefy could be fafely truded, admitted him 
to his prefence, and opened to him his whole in- 
tentions. Still he fcrupled to commit .any thing 
to writing ; He delivered only a verbal meflage 
by Granville 5 aduring the king of his fervices, 

* See note [|L3 at tlic end of the volume. 
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giving advice for his conduft, and exhorting him 
inftantly to leave the Spanifli territories, and retire 
into Holland. He was apprehenfive left Spain 
might detain him as a pledge for the recovery of 
Dunkirk and Jamaica. Charles followed thefe di- 
regions, and very n/rrowly efcaped to Breda. Had 
he protrafted his journey a few hours, he had cer- 
tainly, under pictence of honour and refpeft, been 
arrefted by the Spaniards. 

Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, and 
no- wife averfe to the king’s feivioe, was applied to 
on this occafion. The ftate of England was fet be- 
fore him, the certainty of the reftoration rt'])rcfenLcd, 
and the profpeft of great favour difplayed, if he, 
would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, and re- 
ceive the king into his fortrefs. Lockhart ftill re- 
plied, that his commiflion was derived from an 
Englifh parliament, and he would not open his 
gates but in obedience to the fame authority This 
Icruple, though in the prefent emergence it ap- 
proaches towards fuperftition, it is difficult for us 
entirely to condemn. 

The elefllons for the new parliament went every 
where in favour of the king’s party. This was one 
of thofe popular torrents, where the mo ft indifferent 
or even the moft averfe, are tranfported with the 
general paflion, and zealoufly adopt the fentiments 
of the community to which they belong. The en- 
thvifiafts therafelves feemed to be difarmed of their 
fury } and, between defpair and aftonilliment, gave 
way to thofe meafures, which, they found, it would 
be impolfible for them, by their utmoft efforts, to 
withftand. The prefljyterians and the royalifts, 
being united, formed the voice of the nation, which, 

\vithput noife, but with infinite ardour, called for 
the king’s reftoration. The kingdom v/as almoft 
entirely in the hands of the fonficr party ; and Ibme 
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c n A p. zealous leaders among them began to renew the 
-f thole conditions, which had been re- 

i6Co. quired of the late king in the treaty of Newport ; 
liut the general opinion feemed to condemn all thofe 
rigorous and jealous capitulations with their fove* 
reign. Haralled with convulsions and diforders, 
men ardently longed for repofe, and were terrified 
at the mention of negotiations or delays, which 
might afford opportunity to the feditious army (till 
to breed new confufion. The paffioii too for li- 
berty, having been earned to fuch violent extremes, 
and having produced fuch bloody commotions, 
began, by a natural movement, to give place to a 
fpirit of loyalty and obedience ; and the public was 
lefs zealous in a caufe, which was become odious 
on account of the calamities which had lb long at- 
tended it. After the legal conceffions made by the 
late king, the conftitulion feemed to be fufficiently 
fecured ; and the additional conditions infifted on, 
as they had been framed during the greatefl; ardour 
of the conteft, amounted rather to annihilation than 
a limitation of monarchy. Above all, the general 
was averfe to the mention of conditions ; and re- 
folved that the crown which he intended to reftore, 
fliould be co*.fen ed on the king entirely free and 
unencumbered. Without farther fcruple, therefore, 
or jealoufy, the people gave their voice in elections 
for fuch as they knew to enieriain fentiments favour- 
able to monarchy ; and all paid court to a party 
which, they fosefaw, was foon to govern the nation. 
Though the pailiament had voted, that no one 
fhould be elected, who had himfelf, or whofe father 
had borne arms for the late king ; little regard was 
any wheie paid to this ordinance. The leaders of 
the prefbyterians, the earl of Manchefter, Lord Fair- 
fax, lord Robarts, Hollis, fir Anthony Aihley 
Cooper, Annelley, Lewis, were determined to atone 
for paft tranfgrellions by their prefent zeal for the 
royal interefts ; and from former merits, fucceffes, 
> . to and 
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and filterings, they had acquired v/ilh their parly c » a p, 
the iiighefh credit and authority. ^ , 

TriE afFuivs of Ireland were in a condiliori no lefs joeo. 
favourable to the king. As foon as Monk declared 
againft the Englifli army, he difpatched emiffaries 
into Ireland, and engaged the officers in that king- 
dom to concur with hint in ihe fame mcafures. 

Lord Broghill prefidentof Munfter, and fir Charles 
Coote prefident of Counauglrt, went fo far to 
enter into a correfpondence with the king, and to 
promife their ailiftance for his refloration. In con- 
junftion with fir 'i’hcophilus Jones, and other of- 
ficers, they took ponellion of the government and 
excluded Ludlow, who was zealous for the rump- 
parliament, but whom they pretended to be in a 
confederacy with the committee of fafety. They 
kept thcmlelves in readinels to furve the king; but 
made no decimations, till they fliould fee the lura 
which affairs took in England. 

But all thefe promifing views had almoll been 
blalltd by an untoward accident. Upon the admif- 
fion of the fecluded members, the republican party, 
particularly the late king’s judges, were feized with 
the jultefl defpuir, and endeavoured to infufe the 
fame fentiments into the army. By themfelves or 
their emiffaries, they reprefciited to the foldiers, 
that all thofe brave actions, which had been per- 
formed during the war, and which were fo meri- 
torious in the eyes of the parliaineni, would no doubt 
be regarded as the deepeft crimes by the royalilts, 
and would expofe the army to the fevereft venge- 
ance. That in vain did thatpaity make proleiTions 
of moderation and lenity : The king’s death, the 
execution of fo many of the- nobility and gentry, 
the fequeftratioii and imprifonment of the reft, wore 
in their eyes crimes fo deep, and offences fo per- 
fonal, as’ muff be profccutcd with the molt implaca- 
ble refentraent. That the lofs of all arrears, and the 
y 3, cafliiering 
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CHAP, cafhiering of every officer and foldier, were the 
lighted puniftiment which muft be expefled : After 
j66o. the difperfion of the army, no farther proieQion 
remained to them, either for life or property, but 
the clemency of enraged viftors. And that, even 
if the moftperleft fecuiity could be obtained, it were 
inglorious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, 
to fubjeefion under a foe, who, in the open field, 
had fo often yielded to their fuperior valour. 

After thefe fuggeftions had been infufed into 
the army, Lambert fuddenly made his efcape from 
the Tower, and threw Monk and the council of 
ftate into great conllernation. They knew Lam- 
bert’s vigour and activity ; they were acquainted with 
his popuiarily in the army; they were lenfible, that, 
though the foldlers had lately deferled him, they 
fufficiently exprelfed their remorfe and their detefta- 
tion of thofe, who, by falfe profeffions, they found, 
had fo egregioufly deceived them. It feemed ne- 
ceffary, therefore, to employ the greatcfl celerity in 
fuppreffing fo dangerous a foe : Colonel Ingoldfby, 
who had been one of the late king’s judges, but 
•who was now euiively engaged in the royal caufe, 

April * 2 . was dil patched after him. He overtook him at 
Daventry while he had yet affeinbled but four 
troops of horfe. One of them deferred him. An- 
other quickly followed the example. He himfelf, 
endeavouring to make his efcape, was feized by In- 
goldfby, to whom he made fubmiffions not fuirable 
to bis former charafter of fpirit and valour. Okey, 
Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that 
party, were taken prifoners with him. All the roads 
were full of foldiers haflening to join them. In a 
few days, they had been formidable, and it was 
thought, that it might prove dangerous for Monk 
himfelf to have aflemblcd any conliderable body of 
his republican army for their fupprefiioa : So that 
nothing could be more happy than the hidden ex- 
tjnftion of this rifing flams. 


Whsh 
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WhflN the parliament met, they chofe fir Har- chap, 
bottle Gtlinflone fpeaker, a man, who, though he . j 
had for fome time concurred with the late parlia- ,600. 
mem, had long been eltecmed afieftionate to the Apnias. 
king’s fervice. The great dangers incuned during 
former ufurpations, joined to the extreme caution of 
the general, kept every one in awe; and none 
dared, for fome days, to make any mention of the 
king. The members exerted their fpirit chiefly in 
bitter invedlives againfl; (he memory of CromweJ, 
and in execrations againfl the inhuman murder of 
their late fovereign. At lall, the general, having iftM.y, 
fufficiently founded their inclinations, gave direftions 
to Annelley prefident of the council, to inform 
them, that one fir John Granville, a fervant of the 
king’s, had been font over by his majefty, and was 
now at the door with a letter to the commons. Ti'cr^fto- 
The Joudeft aedatmdoas were excited by this in- 
telligence. Granville was called in ; The letter, 
accompanied with a declaration, greedily read; 
Without one moment’s delay, and without a con- 
tradiftory vote, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare an anfwer : And, in order to I’pread the fame 
fatisfaftion throughout the kingdom, it was voted 
that the letter and declaration fliould immediately 
be publiflied. 

The people, freed from the ftate of fufpenfe in 
which they hud lb long been held, now changed 
their anxious hope for the unmixt effufions of joy ; 
and difplayed a focial triumph and exultation, 
which no private profperity, even the greateft, is 
ever able fully to infpire. Traditions remain of 
men, particulaily of Oughtred, the mathematician, 
who died of pleafuie, when inlormed of this happy 
and furprifing event. The king’s declaration was 
well calculated to uphold the I'atisfaftiou infpired 
by the profpeiSt of public fettlement. It oQ'ered a 
general amnelty to all perlbns whatfoever ; and that 
without any exception but fuch as fliould afterwards 

y4 be 
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c H A p. be made by parliament : It promifed liberty of con- 
^ fcicncc j and a concurrence in any afl: of parliament, 

j66e. which, upon mature deliberation, fltoiild be offered 
for infuring that indulgence : It fubniitted to the 
arbitiation of the fame affembly the inquiry into all 
grants, purchafes, and alienations : And it affured 
the foldiers of all their arreai s, and promifed them, 
for the future, the fame pay which they then en- 
joyed. , 

The lords, perceiving the fpint by which the 
kingdom, as well as the commons, was animated, 
haffened to reinllate themfelves in their ancient 
authority, and to take their fhare in the feltlement 
of the nation. They found the doors of their hoiife 
open ; and all were admitted j even fuch as had for- 
merly been excluded on account of their pretended 
delinquency. 

SthMay. ^be two houfes attended; while the king was 
proclaimed with great folemnity, in Palacc-Yard, 
at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The commons 
voted 500 pounds to buy a jewel for Gtanville, who 
had brought them the king’s gracious uicffages ; 
A prefent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the 
king, 10,000 pounds on the duke of York, 5000 
pounds on the duke of Glocellet, A committee 
of lords and commons was difpatched to invite his 
majefty to return and take poffellion of the govern- 
ment. The rapidity with which all thefe events 
were conduced, was marvellous, and difeovered the 
paflionate zeal and entire unanimity of the nation. 
Such an impatieitce appeared, and Inch an emula- 
tion, in lords, and commons, and city, who fliould 
make the moft lively expreffions of their joy and 
duty; that, as the noble hiftorian exprefles it, a 
man could not but wonder where thofe people 
dwelt, who had done all the mifehief, and kept the 
king fo many years from enjoying the comfort and 
fupport of fuch excellent fubjedls. The king him- 
felf faid, that it mufl furely have been his own fault 

that 



thvdiie ; fmre lie found cv r) body fo zealous in 
premofing his happv refloration. 

Titp. refped ot tnrf'pn fiowers fouii followf-cl the 
fubmiflion of the kind’s luljc'tls Spain invited 
him to retain to the Low Countiits, and cinLaik 
in fome ol her maritime townb l''rjn''e made pro- 
teftations rf rft.clinn and r.-gard, and (.flered Calais 
for the fame purpnle. Tlie St.iiei-peneral fent de- 
putiis with a like Iri'-nJlv invitation The king 
refnlved ro aci,ept of this laff ofF.r. The people of 
the jtpublic b< u' him a coidnl aflV'flion ; and poli- 
tic-, iio li'ni'tr ji l!r.ii))(.d (In-ii magillrates liom pro- 
mi itin'.r and ezp'i (fi-ift that Itiitimcnt. A' he jKiU'ed 
from Ihcda to the Ihigu’, lie was alteiided by nu- 
merous crowd'-, and t luved vviili tlie loudefl: 
acclamation*- ; as if themlelve.-', not iheir rivals in 
power and conimerre, weie now rellorcd to peace 
and fecurity. The Stateb-penera! in a body, and 
pftorwards the States of liolland up nr, performed 
their complimtrii.-- witii (hi gr.a ell loleninity ; 
Every perlon of dillinftiou was ambitions of being 
introduced to his majpfty ; allambalfadors and pub- 
lic minifters of kings, princes, or Ituies, repaired to 
him, and proLflVd the joy of their mafters in his 
behalf: So that one would have thought, that from 
the united efforts of Chrilteiidom had been derived 
this revolution, which diffufed every where fuch 
univerfal fatiolatlion. 

The Englifli fleei came in fight of Schcvcling. 
Montague had not waited for orders from the jiarlia- 
ment ; but had pcrluadcd the officers, of thein- 
felvps, to tender their duty to his inajefty. Tne 
duke of York immediately went on iioard, and took 
the command of tire ileef as hi 'h admiral. 

Whi.n the king dilemharked at Dover, he was 
met by the general, whom he cordially embraced. 
Never luhjed in fact, probably in his intentions,. 
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had deferved better of his king and country. In 
the fpace of a few months, wirhoui cffufion of blood, 
by his cautious and difinterefted conduct alone, he 
had bellowed fcttlement on three kingdoms, which 
had long been torn with the moll violent convul- 
fions ; And having obftinately refufed the mod in- 
viting conditions, ofl'ered him by the king as well as 
by every party in the kingdom, he freely redored 
his injured mailer to the vacant throne. Tiie king 
entered London on the 29th of May, which was 
alfo his birth-day. The fond imaginations of men 
interpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of two 
fuch joyful periods. 




At this mra, it may be proper to flop a moment 
and take a general furvey of the age, lb far as re- 
gards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and 
Iciences. The chief ufe of hifiory is, that it affords 
materials for difquifirions of this nature; and it feems 
the duty of an hiftorian to point out the proper in- 
ferences and conclufions. 

No people could undergo a change more hidden 
and entire in their manners, than did the Englilh 
nation during this period. From tranquillity, con- 
cord, fubmiffion, fobriety, they paffed in an inllant 
to a ftate of faftion, fanaticifm, rebellion, and al- 
moft frenzy. ITie violence of the Englilh parties 
exceeded any thing which we can now imagine : 
Had they continued but a little longer, there was 
juft reafon to dread all the horrors of the ancient 
maffacres and proferiptions. The military ufurpers, 
xvhofe authority was founded on palpable injuilice, 
and was lupported by no national party, would have 

been 
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been impelled by rage and defpair into fucli fangui- chap. 
nary meafures ; and if thcfe furious expedients had . , 

iKen employed on one fide, revenge would iiatuially i6fio. 
have pulhed the other party, after a return of power, 
to retaliate upon their enemies. No focial intercourfe 
was maintained between the parties ; no marriages or 
alliances contrafted. 7’he royalifls, though op- 
preffed, harafled, perfecured, difdained all affinity 
with their mafters. 'I'he more they were reduced to 
fubjedtion, the greater fuperiority did they affedl 
above thofe ulurpers, who by violence and injulllce 
had acquired an afeendant over them. 

ThI'. manners of the two faftions were as oppofite 
as thole of the mod dlftant nations. “ Your 
“ friends, tlte Cavaliers,” faid a parliamentarian to 
a royalid, are very diflblute and debauched,” 

“ True,” replied the royalid, “ they have the in- 
“ firmities of men : But your friends, the Round- 
heads, have the vices of devils, tyranny, rebel- 
“ lion, and fpiritual pride V’ Riot and diforder, 
it is certain, notwithftanding the good example fet 
them by Charles I., prevailed very much among his 
partifans. Being commonly men of birth and for- 
tune, to whom excefles are lefs pernicious than to 
the vulgar, they were too apt to indulge themfelves 
in all pleafures, particularly thofe of the table. Op- 
pofition to the rigid precifenefs of their antagonifts 
increafed their inclination to good fellowfliip ; and 
the charader of a man of pleafure was affedled 
among them, as a fure pledge of at*achment to the 
church and monarchy. Even wheii ruined by con- 
fifcations and fequeltrations, they endeavoured to 
maintain the appetirunce of a carelefs and focial jol- 
lity. “ As much as hope is fuperior to fear,” faid 
a poor and merry cavalier, “ fo much is our fxtua- 
“ tion preferable to that of our enemies. We laugh 
** while they tremble.” 


* Sir Philip Warw’c. 
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Thh gloomy enthufiafni which prevailed among 
the parliamentary party, is furely the mofi: curious 
ipcftacle prefented by any hiflory ; and the moll in- 
ftruftive, as well as entertaining, to a philofophical 
mind. All recreations were in a manner fufpended 
by the rigid feverity of the prefbyterians and inde« 
pendents. Horfe-races and cock-matches were 
prohibited as the gi-eateft enormities'. Even bear- 
baiting was efteemed hearhenifli and unchriftian ; 
The fport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. 
Colonel Hewfon, from his pious zeal, matched with 
his regiment into London, and dcllroyed all the 
bears, which were there kept for the divcrfion of the 
citizens. This adventure feems to have given birth 
to the fidlion of Huuibr.ts. Though tlie Eiiglilh 
nation be naturally candid and finccre, hypocrify 
prevailed among them beyond any example in an- 
cient or modern times. The religious hypocrify, it 
may be remarked, is of a peculiar nature ; and be- 
ing generally unknown to the perfon himfclf, though 
more dangerous, it implies leis falfehood than any 
other fpecies of infmeerity. The Old Tellament, 
preferably to the New, was the favourite of all the 
letfaries. The eaftern poetical ftyle of that com- 
pofition made it more eafily fufcepcible of a turn 
which was agreeable to them. 

We have had occafion, in the courfe of this work, 
to fpeak of many of the fedts which prevailed in 
England : To enumerate them all would be impof- 
fible. The quakers, however, are fo confiderable, 
at leafl: fo Angular, as to merit fome attention ; and 
as they renounced by principle the ufe of arms, they 
never made fuch a figure in public tranfaftions as 
to enter into any part of our narrative. 

The religion of the quakeis, like moft others, 
began with the loweft vulgar, and, in its progrefs, 
came at laft to comprehend people of better quality 

« Killing, no Murder. 
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and fafliion. George Fox, born at Drayton In 
/Lancalliire in 1624, was the founder of this feft. 
He was the foil of a weaver, and was hiinfelf bound 
apprentice to a fhoc-maker. Feeling a llronger 
impulfe towards fpiritual contemplations than to« 
wards that mechanical proFeffion, he left his mafter, 
and went about the country clothed in a leathern 
doublet, a drefs which he long aliened, as well for 
its fingularity as its cheapnefs. That he might 
wean himlelf: from fublunary objects, he broke olf 
all connexions with his hiendsand family, and never 
dwelled a moment in one place ; left habit fhould 
beget- new connexions, and depitfs the fublimiry of 
his aerial meditations. He frequently wandered 
into the woods, and paffed whole days in hollow 
trees, without company, or any other anuifement 
than his bible. Having reached that pitch of per- 
feilion as to need no other book, he foon advanced 
to another (late of fpiiitual pregrefs, and began to 
pay lefs regard even to that divine compofuion itfelf. 
His own btcaft, he imagined, was full of the fame 
jufpiration which had guided the prophets and ape.- 
flies themfclves j and by this inward light mu ft 
every fpiritual obfcuiity be cleared, by this living 
fpirit mull the dead letter be animated. 

When he had been lufficiently confecrated in his 
own imagination, he felt that the fumes of felf-ap- 
plaufe foon dlSipate, if not continually fupplied by 
the admiration of others ; and he began to feck 
profelytes. Profelytes were eafily gained, at a lime 
■when all men’s afl'ccbions wore turned towards reli- 
gion, and when the inoft extravagant modes of it 
were fure to be tnoft popular. 2UI the forms of 
ceremony, invcntetl by pride and oftentatiou, Fox 
and his difciples, from a fuj»erior pride and often- 
tafioh, carefully rejefled : Even the ordinary liies 
of civility were fhunned, as the iHoijtifliincr.tof car- 
nal vanity and felf-conceit. They would beftow no 
titles, of diftiaction, ; The narac pf frisnd was the 
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c H A. p. only falutation with which they indifcriminately ac. 
cofled every one. To no peifoii would they make 
1660 a bow, or move their hat, or give any figns of re- 
verence. Inflead of that aflccled adulation, intro- 
duced into modern tongues, of fpeaking to indivi- 
duals as if they were a multitude, they returned to 
the fimplicity of ancient languages; and //jam and 
ihcc were the only espieflions which, on any con- 
fi deration, they could be brought to employ. 

Dress too, a material circuraftance, diOinguifhed 
the members of this feO:. Every fuperfluity and 
ornament was carefully retrenched: No plait, to 
their coat, no buttons to their fleeves : No lacc, no 
ruffle.s, no embroidery. Even a button to the hat, 
though fometimes iifeful, yet not being always fo, 
was univerfally rejtQ.ed by them with hoiror and 
deteftation. 

The violent enthufiafm of this fe£l, like all high 
paffions, being too llrong for the weak nerves to 
iuflain, threw the preacheis into convulfions, and 
lhakings, and diflordons in ihcii limbs ; and they 
thence received the appellation of quahers, Araidfl; 
the great toleration which was then granted to all 
feds, and even encouragement given to all innova- 
tions, this fed alone fuffered perfecution. From 
the fervour of their zeal, the quakers broke into 
churches, difturbed public worflrip, and harafled 
the minifter and audience with railing and re- 
proaches. When carried before a magillrate, they 
refufed him all reverence, and treated him with the 
fame familiarity as if he had been their equal. 
Sometimes they were thrown into mad-houfes, 
fometimes into prifons ; Sometimes whipped, fome- 
times pillory ed. The patience and fortitude with 
which they fuffered, begat compaffion, admiration, 
efteetn^ A fuperaatural fpirii was believed to 

' fupport 

f The following ia told by Whttlocke, p. 5 : 99 . Some 
qnakeis atHalington iq Nortbumberlatid coming to the tninif< 
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fupport them under thofe fufferingG, which the or- c ii a p. 
dinary ftate of humanity, freed from the illufions of 
paflion, is unable to fuftain. isso. 

The quakers creepedinto the army : But as they 
preached univerfal peace, they feduced the military 
zealots from their prnfeffion, and w'ould foon, had 
they been fuffered, have put an end, without any 
defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the faints. 

Thefe attempts became a freih ground of perfe- 
cution, and a new reafon for their piogrefs among 
the people. 

Morals with this fe£l: we’^e carried, or aflecled 
to be carried, to the fame degree of extravagance as 
religion. Give a quaker a blow on one cheek, he 
held up the other : Aik his cloke, he gave you his 
coat alfo 5 The greateft inlerelt could not engage 
him, in any couit of judicature, to fwear even to 
the truth : He never alked more for his wares than 
the precife fum which he was determined to accept. 

This laft maxim is laudable, and continues ftill to 
be religiouily obferved by that feel:. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred to 
ceremonies, forms, orders, rites, and pofitive in- 
ftitutlons. . Even baptiftn and the Lord’s fupper, 
by all other feels believed to be interwoven with 
the very vitals of chriftianity, were difdainfully re- 
jecled by them. The very fabbath they profaned. 

I'he holinefs of churches they derided ; and they 
would give to thefe iacred edifices no other appella- 
tion than that of Jhops or Jteeplc-houfes. No prieiis 
were admitted in their feet : Every one had received 
from immediate illuminatiou a charafter much fu- 
perior to the facerdotal. Wl»ta they met for divine 

ttr on tlie Sabbntli d.’v, '.ind fptahing to him, tlie peovb* rtill 
upon the qtiakers, nud ahnuft kilU <l one or two of ihum, who, 
going out, fell on tti. ii knew, and psaj'v'd Clod to paulon the 
pco))le, w’iio knew not what tliovd:.! ; and afte! .vvrd. fpo iking 
to the people, fo ebnviiiced them of the evil they had done in 
beating them, that the country people fell aqnairvlling, sud beat 
•ue another more tlian they had befors beaieii the quakers. 

1 1 wor/hip, 
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CHAV. 'H’orlbip, each rofc up in his place, and delivered the 
y ■ extemporary infpirarions of the Holy Ohoft : Wo- 
i6bo. men were alfo admitted to teach the brethren, and 
were confidered as proper vehicles to convey the dic- 
tates of the fpirit. Sometimes a great many preachers 
were moved to fpeak at once : Sometimes a total 
lilence pievailed in their congregations* 

SoML qu'ikcrs attempted to fall forty days in imi- 
tation of Chi ill ; and one of them bravely perifhed 
in the experiment®. A female quaker came naked 
into il'.e church w'-ere the proteftor fat ; being 
moved by the fpirit, as fire Paid, to appear as a Jign 
to the people. A number of them fancied, that the 
renovation of all thing-, had commenced, and that 
clothes were to he rcji-ded, togedier with other fu* 
perfluiiics. The futVciings which followed the prac- 
tice oi ibis uocliine, were a Ipecics of perfecution 
not w'ell calcLiliueJ lor promoting it. 

Jam is N.'WLor was a quaker, noted for blaf- 
phemy, or rather inadncfs, in the time of the pro* 
tedorlhip. He fancied that he himfelf was tranf- 
fonned into Cliiin;, and was become the real faviour 
ol the woijd ; and in confequenco of this frenzy, he 
endeavouied to imitate many aftions of theMelliah 
related in the evangelifts. As he bore a refem- 
bhince to the common pidtures of Chrifl;, he allow- 
ed his beard to grow' in a like form : He raifed a 
perfoii from tlie J»ad '* : He was minillered unto by 
women’ ; He enteied Brillol mounted on a horfe: 
I fuppofe, from rhe difficulty m that place of find- 
ing an afs : His difciples fpread their garments be- 
fore him, and cried, Hofannah to the highell; 
“ holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabbaoth.” "When 
carried before the njagiftrate, he would give no 
other anfwer to all queftions than “ thou haft. 

* Wliitlocke, p. 624. 

Hailcian Mikcllany, vol, vi. p. 399. One Dorcas Barberry 
made oath before a magiilrat , that file had been dead two days, 
and that Naylor had brought lier to life, ' ‘ Id. ib. 
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fald It.” What is remarkable, the parliament chap. 
thought that the matter deferved their attention. j 
Near ten days they fpent in inquiries and debates 1660. 
about him They condemned him to be pilloried, 
whipped, burned in the face, and to have his 
tongue bored through with a red-hot iron. All 
theie feverities he bore with the ufual patience. 

So far his delufion fupported him. But the fequel 
fpoiled all. He was fent to Bridewell, confined to 
hard labour, fed on bread and water, and debarred 
from all his difciples, male and female. His illu* 
fion diffipated, and after fome time he was con- 
tented to come out an ordinary man, and return to 
his ufual occupations. 

The chief taxes in England, during the time of 
the commonwealth, were the monthly afleffments, 
the excife, and the cuftoms. The afleffments were 
levied on perfonai eftates, as well as on land ' ; and 
coramiflioners were appointed in each county for 
rating the individuals. The higheft affeffment a- 
tnounted to iao,ooo pounds a-month in England^ 
the loweft was 35,000. The afleffments in Scotland 
were fometimes 10,000 pounds a-month"; com- 
monly 6000. Thofe in Ireland 9000. At a me- 
dium, this tax might have afforded about a million 
a-year. The excife, during the civil wars, was 
levied on bread, fleA-meat, as well as beer, ale, 
ftrong-waiers, and many other commodities. After 
the king was fubdued, bread and flelh-meat were 
exempted from excife. The cuftoms on exporta- 
tion were lowered in 1656”. In 16^0, commif* 
fioners were appointed to levy both cuftoms and 
excifes. Cromwd in 1 657 returned to the old prac- 
tice of farming. Eleven hundred thoufand pounds 
were then offered, both for cuftoms and excife j a 
greater fum than had ever been levied by the com- 
miftioners ” t The whole of the taxes daring that 

* Thurloe, voL v. p. 708, • Scobel, n. 419. " Thnrloe, 

vol. «. p. 476, * Scobel, p. 376. ® Thurloe, vyl, vi. p. 425. 
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c HAP. period might at a medium amount to above two 
^ ■ millions a-year ; a fum which, though moderate* 

, 6 dp. much exceeded the revenue of any former king’’. 
Sequeflrations, conipofitions, fale of crown and 
church lands, and of the lands of delinquents, yield- 
ed alfo confiderable fums, but very difficult to be 
eflimated. Church lands arc faid to have been fold 
for a million None of thefe were ever valued at 
above ten or eleven years purchafe*^. The eftates 
of delinquents amounted to above 200,000 pounds 
a-year Cromwel died more than two millions in . 
debt ' ; though the parliament had‘ left him in the 
treafury above 500,000 pounds ; and in ftores, the 
value of 700,000 pounds". 

The committee of danger in April 1648 voted 
to raife the army to 40,000 men The fame year, 
the pay of the army was eftimated at 80,000 pounds 
a-njonth\ The eltablifluneut of the army in 1652 
was, in Scotland, 1 5,000 foot, 2580 horfe, 560 dra- 
goons ; in England, 4700 foot, 2520 horfe, garri- 
Ions 6154. In all, 31,519, befides officers’’. The 
army in Scotland was afterwards confiderably re- 
duced, The army in. Ireland was not much fhort 
of 20,000 men ; fo that, upon the whole, the com- 
monwealth maintained in 1652 a Handing army of 
more than 50,000 men. Its pay amounted to a 
yearly fum of 1,047,7 15 pounds Afterwards the 
prote£lor reduced the eltablifhment to 30,000 men, 
as appears by the Inftrument of Government and 
Huqable Petition and Advice. His frequent enter- 
prifes obliged him from time to time to augment 
them. Richard had on foot in England an army 
of 1 3*358 men, in Scotland 9506, in Ireland about 

P It appears that the late king’s revenue, from 1637 to the, 
meetliig of the long parliament, was only 900,000 pounds, of 
whii’h 200,000 may be efteemed illegal 1 Dr. Walker, p, 14. 

» Thurloe, vql. k p. 753^ • Ibid. vol. ii. p. 414. 

t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 667. " World’s MiAake in Oliver Crora- 
wel. '* Whitlocke, p 298. * Ibidl p 378, r Jour- 
nal, 2d December 165*. ® Id, ibid. 
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10,000 men \ The foot foldiers had commonly a c h a p. 
fhilling a-day The horfe had two fliillings and 
fix pence ; fo chat many gentlemen and younger 16 ;e. 

brothers of good family inlifted in the proteftor’s 
cavalry No wonder that fuch men were averfe 
from the re*eftablifliment of civil government, by 
which, they well knew, they muft be deprived of 
fo gainful a profeflion. 

At the time of the battle of Worcefter, the par- 
liament had on foot about 80,000 men, partly mi- 
litia, partly regular forces. The vigour of the com- 
monwealth, and the great capacity of thofe members 
who had affumed the government, never at any 
time appeared fo confpicuous 

The whole revenue of the public, during the pro- 
teftorlhip of Richard, was eftimated at 1,868,717 
pounds : His annual expences at 2,201,540 pounds. 

An additional revenue was demanded from parlia- 
ment '. 

The commerce and induftry of England increaf- 
ed extremely during the peaceable period of Charles’s 
reign ; The trade to the Eaft-Indies and to Guinea 
became confiderable. The Englifli poffelTed almoft 
the foie trade with Spain. Twenty thoufand cloths 
were annually fent to Turkey*. Commerce met 
with interruption, no doubt, from the civil w'ars 
and convulfions which afterwards prevailed j though 
it foon recovered after the eftablilliroeat of the com- 
monwealth. The war with the Dutch, by diftreff- 
ing the commerce of fo formidable a rival, ferved 
to encourage trade in England : The Spanilh war 
was to an equal degree pernicious. All the effects 
of the Englilh merchants, to an immenfe value, 
were confifcated in Spain. The prevalence of de- 
mocratical principles engaged the country gentle^ 

“ journal, 6th of April iCjo. *' Thurloe, vol. i, p. 395. 
vol. ii. p. 414. * GunibU’s Life of Monk. 

Whltlockc, p. 477. . ® Jouniid, 7tli April 1659. 

f * StraiTord’s l.Ltterb, vol. t. p. 421. 423. 430. 467 • 
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men to bind their fons apprentices to merchants * ; 
and commerce has ever fince been more honourable 
in England than in any other European kingdom. 
The exclu%e companies, which formerly confined 
trade, weie never exprcfsly abolifiied by any ordi- 
nance of parliament during the commonwealth ; 
but as men payed no regard to the prerogative 
whence the charters of thefe companies were de- 
rived, the monopoly was gradually invaded, and 
commerce increafed by the increafe of liberty. In- 
terefl. in, 1650 was reduced to fix per cent. 

The cu floras in England, before the civil wars, 
are faid to have amounted to 500,000 pounds a- 
year : A fum ten times greater than during the 
beft period in queen Elizabeth’s reign : But there 
is probably fome exaggeration in this matter. 

The pofl-houfe in 1653 was farmed at 10,000 
pounds a-year, which was deemed a confiderable 
fum for the three kingdoms. Letters paid only 
about half their prefeat portage. 

From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined 
6,900,042 pounds. From 1638 to 1657, the coin- 
age amounted to 7,733,521 pounds*. Dr. Dave- 
nant has told us from the regifters of the mint, 
that between 1558 and 1659, there had been coined 
19,832,476 pounds in gold and filver. 

The firft mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
is about 1660'^. Afparagus, artichoaks, cauli- 
flower, and a yariety of fallads, were about the 
fame time introduced into England 

The colony of New England increafed by means 
of the puritans, who fled thither, in order to free 
themfeives from the conftraint which Laud and the 
church party had impofed upon them j and, before 
the commencement of the civil wars, it is fuppofed 

s Clarendon. *' Lewis 'Robert’s Tresfurc of Traffick. 

* Happy Future State of England. Anderfon, voL ii. 
p. III. ^ Id. ibid. 
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to have contained 2 5,000 fouls For a like rea- c 
for, the catholics, afterwards, who found themfelves 
expofed to many hardflilps, and dreaJed Hill vvorfe 
treatment, went over to America in great numbers, 
and fettled the colony of Maryland. 

BiiFoRE the civil wars, learning and the fine arts 
were favoured at court, and a good tafte began to 
prevail in the nation. The king loved piftures, 
fometimes handled the pencil himfelf, and was a 
good judge of the art. The pieces of foreign maf- 
ters were bought up at a vafl: price ; and the value 
of pidlures doubled in Europe by the emulation be- 
tween Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who were 
touched with the fame elegant paflion. Vandyke 
was careffcd and enriched at court. Inigo Jones 
was mafter of the king’s buildings ; though after- 
wards perfecuted by the parliament, on account 
of the part which he had in rebuilding St. Paul’s, 
and for obeying fome orders of council, by which 
he was diretbed to pull down houfes, in order to 
make room for that edifice. Laws, who had not 
been furpafled by any mufician before him, was 
much beloved by the king, who called him the fa- 
ther of mufic. Charles was a good judge of writing, 
and was thought by fome more anxious with regard 
to purity of ftyle than became a monarch Not- 
withftanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom 
from all vanity, he lived in fuch magnificence, that 
he poffelTed four and twenty palaces, all of them 
elegantly and completely furniflied : infomuch that, 
when he removed from one to another, he was not 
obliged to tranfport any thing along'with him. 

Cromwel, though himfelf a bartjarian, was not 
infenfible to literary merit. Ulher, nofwithftand- 
ing his being a bilhop, received a penfion from him. 
Marvel and Milton were in his fervice. Waller, 

Brltifli empire in America, rol, i. p, 37 a. " Burnet, 
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<3 IT A P. who was his relation, was carefled by him. That 
^ poet always faid, that the protettor hiinfelf was not 

1660, fo wholly illiterate as was commonly imagined. He 
gave a hundred pounds a-year to the divinity pro- 
fefibr at Oxford ; and an hiftorian mentions this 
bounty as an indance of his love of literature®. 
He intended to have crefted a college at Durham 
for the benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, efpecially when founded on principles 
of liberty, are not commonly unfavourable to the 
arts of eloquence and compofition ; or rather, by 
prefenting nobler and more interefiing objefls, they 
amply conipenfate that tranquillity of which they 
bereave the Mufes. The fpeeches of the parlia- 
mentary orators during this period are of a drain 
much fuperior to what any former age had produced 
in England; and the force and compaf, of our 
tongue were then firft put to trial. It muft, how. 
ever, be confeffed, that the wretched fanaticifm 
which fo niuch infefled the parliamentary party, 
was no lefs deftrudive of tafte and fcience, than of 
all law and order. Gaiety and wit were profcribed : 
Human learning defpifed : Freedom of inquiry de- 
tefted : Cant and hypocrify alone encouraged. It 
was an article pofitiveiy infilled on in the prelimina- 
ries to the treaty of Uxbridge, that all play-houfes 
fhould for ever be abolilhed. Sir John Dave- 
nant, fays Whitlocke fpeaking of the year 1 658, 
publilhed an opera, notw’ithftanding the nicety 
of the times. All the king’s furniture was put 
to fale: His pidtures, difpofed of at very low 
prices, enriched all the colledions in Europe: 
The cartoons, when complete, were only appraif- 
ed at 300 pounds, though the whole colledion 
of the king’s curiofities was fold at above 50,000’. 

Even the royal palaces were pulled in pieces, 

» 

* Neale’s Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. tsj. 

r P. 639, 1 Pari. Hift. vol. .tix p. 83. 
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and the materials of them fold. The very library ^ P. 
and medals at St. James’s -were intended by the — !_• 
generals to be brought to audlion, in order to pay ifific. 
the arrears of fome regiments of cavalry quartered 
near London : But Selden, apprehenfive of the lofs, 
engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for 
the commonwealth, to apply for the ofSce of libra- 
rian. This expedient faved that valuable collec- 
tion. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the greateft 
.genius by far that Ihoiie out in England during this 
period, was deeply engaged with thefe fanatics, and 
even proftituted his pen in theological controverfy, 
in faftious difputes, and injuftifying the moil vio- 
lent raeafures of the party. This was John Milton, 
whofe poems are admirable, though liable to fomc 
pbjeflions ; his profe writings difagreeable, though 
not altogether defeflive in genius. Nor are all his 
poems equal ; His Paradife Loft, his Comus, and 
a few others, fliine out amidft fome flat and infipid 
compofitions *. Even In the Paradife Loft, his capital 
performance, there are very long paliages, amount- 
ing to near a third of the work, almoft wholly deftU 
tute of harmony and elegance, nay, of all vigour 
of imagination. This natural inequality in Milton’s 
genius was much increafed by the inequalities in bis 
lubjeft } of which fome parts are of themfelves the 
moft lofty that can enter into human conception } 
others would have required the moft laboured ele. 
gance of compolition to fupport them. It is cer- 
tain, that this author, when in a happy mood, and 
employed on a noble fubjeft, is the moll wonder- 
fully iublime of any poet in any language ; Homer 
and Lucretius and Taflb not excepted. More con- 
cife than Homer, more Ample than Talfo, more 
nervous than Lucretius ; had he lived in a later 
age, and learned to poliHi fome rudetlefs in his 
verfes } had he enjoyed better fortune, and-poflelfed 
leifure to watch the returns of genius in hitnfelf, 
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he had attained the pinnacle of perfeftion, and borne 
away the palm of epic poetry. 

It is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in 
his lifetime the reputation which he deferved. His 
Paradife Loft was long neglefted : Prejudices againft 
an apologift for the regicides, and againft a work 
not wholy purged from the cant of former times, 
kept the ignorant world from perceiving the prodi- 
gious merit of that performance. Lord Somers, by 
encouraging a good edition of it, about twenty 
years after the author’s death, firft brought it into 
requeft ; and Tonfon, in his dedication of a fmaller 
edition, fpeaks of it as a work juft beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of Milton’s 
party, he feems never to have been much regarded ; 
and Whitlocke ' talks of one Milton, as he calls 
him, a blind man, who was employed in tranflating 
a treaty wnh Sweden into Latin. Thefe forms of 
expreffion are amufing to pofterity, who confider 
how obfeure Whitlocke himfelf, though lord-keeper 
and ambaflador, and indeed a man of great abilities 
and merit, has become in comparifon of Milton. 

It is not ftrange that Milton received no eucou* 
ragement after the reftoration ; It is more to be 
admired that he efcaped with his life. Many of 
the cavaliers blamed extremely that lenity towards 
him, which was fo honourable in the king, and fo ad- 
vantageous to pofterity. It is faid, that he had 
faved Davenant’s life during the proteftorfhip ; and 
Davenant in return afforded him like protefliion 
after the reftoration j being fenfible, that men of 
letters ought always to regard their fympathy of tafte 
as a more powerful band of union, than any differ- 
ence of party or opinion as a fource of animofity. 
It was during a ftate of poverty, blindnefs, difgrace, 
danger, and old age, that Milton compofed his 
wonderful poem, which not only furpaffed all the 
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performances of his contemporaries, but all the c h <v p. 
compofitions which had flowed from his pen du* 
ring the vigour of his age and the height of his 1660. 
profperity. This circumftance is not the lead: re- 
markable of all thofe which attend that great genius. 

He died in 1674, aged 66. 

Waller was the firft refiner of Englilh poetry, 
at lead: of Englifh rhyme ; but his performances ftill 
abound with many faults, and, what is more mate- 
rial, they contain but feeble and fuperheial beauties. 

Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity, are their ruling cha- 
ra£ler ; They afpire not to the fublime j ftill lefs to 
the pathetic. They treat of love, without making 
us feel any tendernefs ; and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. The panegyric, how- 
ever, on Cromwel, contains more force than we 
fhould expeft from the other compofitions of this 
poet. 

Waller was born to m ample fortune, was 
early introduced to the court, and lived In the beft 
company. He poffeffed talents for eloquence as 
well as poetry ; and till his death, which happened 
in a good old age, he was the delight of the houfe 
of commons. The errors of his life pi oceeded more 
from want of courage, than of honour or integrity. 

He died in 1687, aged 82. 

Cowley is an author extremely corrupted by the 
bad tafte of his age ; but, had he lived even in the 
pureft times of Greece or Rome, he niuft always 
have been a very indifferent poet. He had no ear 
for harmony ; and his verfes are only known to be 
fuch by the rhyme which terminates them. In hig 
rugged untuueable numbers are conveyed fenti- 
ments the moft ftrained and diftorted ; long-fpun 
allegories, diftant ailufions, and forced conceits. 

Great ingenuity, however, and vigour of thought, 
fometime^ break out amidft thofe unnatural concep- 
tions ; A few anacreontics furprife us by their safe 
and gaiety : His profe writings pleafe, by the ho- 
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CHAP, nefty and goodnefs which they exprefs, and even by 
. their fpleen and melancholy. This author was 
3660. much more praifed and admired during his lifetime, 
and ceUbrated after his death, than the great Mil. 
ton. He died in i66y, aged 49. 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill (for 
none of his other poems merit attention,) has a lof. 
tinefs and vigour, which had not before him been 
attained by any Englillr poet who wrote in rhyme. 
The mechanical difficulties of that meafure retarded 
its improvement. Shakefpeare, whofe tragic feenes 
arefometimes fo wonderfully forcible and expreffive, 
is a very indifferent poet when he attempts to rhyme, 
precificn and ncatnefs are chiefly wanting in Den. 
ham. He died in 1688, aged 73. 

No Engliffi author in that age wa.s tnore cele- 
brated both abroad and at home,’ than Hobbes ; In 
our time he is much negiefled : A lively inftance, 
hotv precarious all reputations founded on reafoning 
and philofophy ! A pleafant comedy which paints 
the manners of the age, and expofes a faithful 
picture of nature, is a durable work, and is tranf- 
mitted to the lateft pofterity. But a fyftera, whe- 
ther phyfical or metaphyfical, commonly owes its 
fuccefs to its novelty 5 and is no fooner canvaffed 
with impartiality than its weaknefs is difeovered. 
Hobbes’s politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, 
and his ethics to encourage licentioufuefs. Though 
an enemy to religion, he partalces nothing of the 
fpirit of fcepticifm j but is as pofitive and dogmati. 
cal as if human reafon, and his reafon in particular, 
could attain a thorough conviflion in thefe fubjefts. 
Clearnefs and propriety of ftyle are the chief excel- 
lencies of Hobbes’s writings. In his own perfon he 
is reprefented to have been a man of virtue ; a cha- 
radler no-wile lurprifing, notwithilanding his libetT 
tine lyftem of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault 
with which be is reproached : He lived to an extreme 
old age» yet could never reconcile himfelf to the 

thoughts 
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thoughts of death. The boldefs of his opinions c h ap. 
and fentiments forms a remarkable contrail to this . 
part of his charafter. He died in 1679, aged 91. i. 56 o, 

Harrington^s Oceana was well adapted to that 
age, when the plans of imaginary republics were 
the daily fubje^ls of debate and converfation ; and 
even in our time, it is juftiy adntired as a work of 
genius and invention. The idea, however, of a 
perfeft and immortal commonwealth will always be 
found as chimeiical as that of a perfeft and irhhior- 
tal man. The ftyle of this author wants eafe and 
fluency j but the good matter, which his work con- 
tains, makes compenfation. He died in 1677, 
aged 66. 

Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made, 
by reafoning alone, without any mixture of accident, 
a capital difeovery in one of the moll important 
branches of fcience. He had alfo the happinels of 
eftablilhing at once his theory on the moft folid 
and convincing proofs; and pofterity has added 
little to the arguments i'uggefted by his indullry and 
ingenuity. His treatife of the circulation of the 
blood is farther embellilhed by that warmth and 
fpirit which lo naturally accompany the genius of 
invention. This great man was much favoured by 
Charles I. who gave him the liberty of ufing all the 
deer in the royal Ibrells for perfefting his. difeoveries 
on the generation of animals. It \vas remarked, 
that no phyficianin Europe, who had reached forty 
years of age, ever, to the end of his life, adopted 
Harvey’s doftriiie of the circulation of the blood, 
and that his praclice in London diminilhed ex- 
tremely, from the reptoach drawn upon him by 
that great and fignal difeovery. So flow is the pro- 
grefs of truth in every fcience, even when not op- 
poftd by faftious or fupcrftitious piejudices! He 
died in 1657, aged 79. 

This age affords great materials for hiftory ; but 
did not produce any accoinplifhed hiftorian. Cla- 
rendon, 
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CHAP, rendon, however, will always be efteemed an enters 
^ taining writer, even independent of our curiofiiy to 

, 46 < 5 . know the fafts which he relates. His ftyle is prolix 
and redundant, and fulFocates us by the length of its 
periods ; But it difeovers imagination and fentiment, 
and pleafes us at the fame time that we difapprove 
of it. He is more partial in appearance than in 
reality : For he feems perpetually anxious to apolo- 
gife for the king ; but his apologies are often well 
grounded. He is lefs partial in his relation of fa£l:s, 
than in his account of charafters : He was too ho- 
neft a man to falfify the former ; his affedions were 
eafily capable, unknown to himfelf, of difguifing 
the latter. An air of probity and goodn^fs runs 
through the whole work *, as thefe qualities did in 
reality cmbellifh the whole life of the author. Ha 
died in 1674, aged 66 . 

These are the chief performances which engage 
the attention of pofterity. Thofe numberlefs pro- 
dudions, with' which the prefs then abounded ; the 
cant of the pulpit, the declamations of party, the 
fubtikies of thelogy, all thefe have long ago funk 
in fiknce and oblivion. Even a writer, fuch as 
Selden, whofe leariung was his chief excellency ; or 
Chillingworth, an acute difputant againft the pa-r 
pifts, will fear cel y be ranked among the claflics of 
oqr language or countryt 
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fHmiflry< AB of indemnity Settlement of 

the revenue -^’^Trial and ettecwtion of the regicides 

Diffhlution of the conventim*-— ^Parliament 

<— ‘^Prelacy rejiared InfurrePfbn of the mille- 

nariant-<^ — Affairs of Scotland^' — Conference at 
the Savoy-— ^Arguments for and againf a compre* 
hciifon — —A new parliament — BiJhopP feats 
reJiored^-‘— Corporation a&——AB tf uniformity 
———Kin^s marriage— Trial tf Vane --‘—and 

execution Prefbyterian clergy ejePled - — 

klrk fold to the French— Declaration of indul- 
gence D&:line of Clarendons credit, 

C HARLES 11. when be afeended the throne of c h a p. 

his anceftors, was thirty years of age. He 
poflefled a vigorous conftitution, a fine fliape, a ,6fia. 
manly figure, a graceful air and though his fea- 
tures were haifh, yet was his countenance in the 
main lively and engaging. He was in that period 
of life, when there remains enough of youth to ren- 
der the perlhn amiable, without preventing that au- 
thority and regard which attend the years of experi- 
ence and maturity. Tendernefs was excited by the 
memqry of his recent adverfities. His prefent 
profperity v|as the object t/ther of admiration thah 
df envy, khk as the f&aden“and lurprifing revo- 
lution, which reftored him to his regal rights, bad 
4 aifo ' 
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CHAP, alfo reftored the nation to peace, law, order, and 
liberty ; no prince ever obtained a crown in more 
1660. favourable circumftances, or was more bleft with 
the cordial affeftion and attachment of his fub- 
jefts. 

This popularity the king, by his whole demeanor 
and behaviour, was well qualified to fupport and to 
increafe. To a lively wit and quick comprehen- 
fion, he united a juft underftanding, and a general 
obfervation both of men and things. The eafieft 
manners, the moft unaffefted politenefs, the moft 
engaging gaiety, accompanied his converfation and 
addrefs. Accuftomed, during his exile, to live 
among his courtiers rather like a companion than a 
monarch, he retained, even while on the throne, 
that open affability which was capable of reconcil- 
ing the moft determined republicans to his royal 
dignity. Totally devoid of refentment, as well 
from the natural lenity as carelefsnefs of his temper, 
he infured pardon to the moft guilty of his enemies, 
and left hopes of favour to his moft violent oppo- 
nents. From the whole tenour of his actions and 
difcourfe, he feemed defirous of iofing the memory 
of paft animofities, and of uniting every party in an 
affeftion for their prince and their native country. 

New mi- Into his Council were admitted the moft eminent 
men of the nation, without regaid to former dif- 
tindlions : The prefbyterians, equally with the roy» 
alifts, fliared this honour. Annefly was alfo created 
earl of Anglefey } Afhley Cooper lord Afhley ; 
Denzil Hollis lord Hollis. The earl of Manchef- 
ter was appointed lord chamberlain, and lord, Say, 
privy-feal. Calamy and Baxter, prefbyterian cler- 
gymen, were even made chaplains to the king. 

ApivtiRAL Montague, created earl of Sandwich, 
was entitled, from his recent fervices, to great fa- 
vour i and he obtained it. Monk, created duke of 
Albemarle, had performed fuchiignal fervices, that, 

according 
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according to a vulgar and malignant obfervation, c 
he ought rather to have expefled hatred and ingra* 
titude: Yet was he ever treated by the king with 1660. 
great marks of diftinftion. Charles’s difpofition, 
free from jealoufy ; and the prudent behaviour of 
the general, who never over-rated his merits ; pre- 
vented all thofe difgufts which naturally aiile in fo 
delicate a fituation. The capacity too or Albemarle 
was not extenfive, and his paits were more folid 
than Ihiniiig. Though he had diftinguiflied him* 
felf in inferior ftations, he was imagined, upon fa- 
miliar acquaintance, not to be wholly equal to thofe 
great achievements, which fortune, united to pru- 
dence, had enabled him to perform ; and he ap- 
peared unfit for the court, a feene of life to which 
he had never been accuftomed. Morrice, his friend, 
was created fecretary offtate, and was fupported 
more by his patron’s credit than by his own abilities 
or experience. 

But the choice which the king at firft made of 
his principal minillers and favourites, was the cir- 
cumftance which chiefly gave contentment to the 
nation, and prognofticated future happinefs and 
tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl of 
Clarendon, was chancellor and prime niinifter : The 
marquis, created duke of Ormond, was Reward of 
the boufehold : The carl of Southampton, high 
treafurer : Sir Edward Nicholas, fecretary of Rate. 

Thefe men, united together in friendfhip, and com- 
bined in the fame laudable inclinations, fupported 
each other’s credit, and purfued the interetts of the 
public. . 

Agreeable to the prefent profperity of public 
affairs, was the univerfal joy and feftivity* diffufed 
throughout the nation. The melancholy aufterity 
of the fanatics fell into diferedit,* together with their 
principles. The royalifts, who had ever affeiffed a 
contrary difpofltipn, found in t'hcir recent fuccefs 
*}ew motives for mirth and gaiety j and it now be- 
1 1 longed , 
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CHAP, longed to them to give repute aftd falhion to theif 
manners. From paft experience it had fulHciently 
1660. appeared, that gravity was very diftinfl: from wif- 
dom, formality from viitue, and hypocrify from 
religion. The king himfelf, who bore a ftrong 
piopenfity to pleafure, ferved, by his powerful and 
engaging example, to banifh thofe four and malig- 
nant humours, which had hitherto engendered fuch 
confufion. And though the juft bounds were un- 
doubtedly paffed, when men returned from their for- 
mer extreme; yet was the public happy in exchang- 
ing vices, pernicious to fociety, for diforders, hurtful 
chiefly to the individuals themfelves who were 
guilty of them. 

It required fome time before the feveral parts of 
the ftate, disfigured by war and faftion, could re- 
cover their former arrangement: But the parlia- 
ment immediately fell into good correfpondence with 
the king, and they treated him with the fame duti. 
ful regard which had ufually been paid to his pre- 
deceflTors. Being fummoned without the king’s 
confent, they received, at firft, only the title of a 
convention ; and it was not till he paffed an aft for 
that purpofe, that they were called by the appella- 
tion of parliament. All judicial proceedings, tranf* 
afted in the name of the commonwealth or protec- 
tor, were ratified by a new law. And both houfes, 
acknowledging the guilt of the former rebellion, 
gratefully received, in their own name, and in that 
of all the fubjefts, his majefty’s gracious pardon 
and indemnity. 

Aft of in- The king, before his reftoration, being afraid of 

demn.ty. j-gducing any of his enemies to dcfpair, and at the 
fame time.unwilling that fuch enormous crimes as 
had been committed, ihould receive a total impu- 
nity, had expreffed himfelf very cautioully in his 
declaration of Breda, and had promifed an indemnity 
to all criminals but fuch as Ihould be excepted by 
parliament. He now iffued a proclamation, de- 
claring 
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daring that fnch of the late king’s judges as did c h a p. 
not yield tbemfelves prifoners within fourteen days , 
lliould receive no pardon. Nineteen furrendered 1660. 
thetnfelves ; Some were taken in their flight : Others 
efcaped beyond fea. 

The commons feem to have been more inclined 
to lenity than the lords. The upper houfe in- 
flamed by the ill ufage which they had received, 
were refolved, befides the late king’s judges, to ex- 
cept every one who had fitten in any high court of 
juftice. Nay, the earl of Briftol moved, that no 
pardon might be granted to thofe who had any-wife 
contributed to the king’s death. So wide an ex- 
ception, in which every one who had ftrved the 
parliament might be comprehended, gave a general 
alarm ; and men began to apprehend, that' this mo. 
tion was the effeft of fome court artifice or Intrigue. 

But the king foon diflipated thefe fears. He came 
to the houfe of peers ; and, in the mod earned 
terms, pafled the aft of genet al indemnity. He 
urged both the necefliiy of the thing, and the obli- 
gation of his former promife : A promife, he fiiid, 
which he would ever tegarU as facred ; fince to it 
he probably owed the fatisfaftion, which at pvefent 
he enjoyed, of meeting bis people in parliament. 

This meafure of the king’s was received with great 
applaufe and fatisfaftion. 

Aftee. repealed folicitatiohs, the aft of indem- 
nity pafled both houfes, and foon received the royal 
aflent. Thofe who had an immediate hand in the 
late king’s death, were there excepted : Even Croni- 
wcl, Ireton, Bradfhaw, and others now. dead, were 
attainted, and their ellates forfeited. Vane and 
Lambert, though none of the regicides, were alfo 
excepted. St. John and feventeen perfons more 
were deprived of all benefit from thi? aft, if thpy 
ever accepted any public employ waent. All who 
had fitten in any illegal high court of julUce. were 

Voi,. VII. A a difablcd 
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CHAP, difablcd from beaiing offices. Thefe were all the 
^ . feverities w hich followed fuch furious civil wars and 

t 66 a. convullions. 


Settlement 
of the le- 
vtnue* 


The next bufinefs was the fettlement of the king’s 
revenue. In this work, the parliament had regard 
to public freedom, as well as to the fupport of the 
crown. The tenures of wards and liveries had long 
been regarded as a grievous burthen by the nobility 
and gentry ; Several attempts had been made during 
the reign of James to purchafe this prerogative, to- 
gether with that of purveyance; and 200,000 pounds 
a-year had been offered that prince in lieu of them : 
“Wardfliips and purveyance had been utterly abo« 
lilhed by the republican parliament ; And even in 
the prefent parliament, before the king arrived in 
England, a bill bad been introduced, offering him 
a compenfation for the emolument of thefe prero- 
gatives. A hundred thouland pounds a year was 
the fum agreed to ; and half of the excife was fet- 
tied in perpetuity upon the crown as the fund 
whence this revenue fhould be levied. Though 
that import yielded more profit, the bargain might 
be erteemed hard ; and it was chiefly the necemty 
of the king’s fituation which Induced him to con- 
fent to it. No requeft of the parliament, during 
the prefent joy, could be refufed them. 

Tonnage and poundage and the other half of 
the excife were granted to the king during life. The 
parliament even proceeded fo far as’ to vote that the 
lettled revenue of the crown for all charges fhould 
be 1,200,000 pounds a year; a fum greater than 
any Engliflfmonarch had ever before enjoyed. But 
as ail the princes of Europe were perpetually aug- 
menting their military force, and confequently their 
expence, it became requlfite that England, from 
motives both of honour and fecurity, Ihould bear 
fome proportion to them, and adapt its revenue to 
the new fyftem of politics which prevailed. Aci. 

cording 
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cording to the chancellor’s computation, a charge c 
of Soojf'oo pounds a-year was at prefent requinte 
for the fleet and other articles, which formerly coft 
the crown but eighty thoufaod. 

Had the parliament, before reftoring the king, 
infilled on any farther limitations than thofe whiA 
the conflitution already impofed ; befides the danger 
of reviving former quarrels among parties ; it would 
feem that their precaution had been entirely fuper- 
fluous. By reafoii of its (lender and precarious re- 
venue, the crown in efleft was Hill totally depend- 
ent. Not a fourth part of this fum, which feemed 
requifite for public expences, could be levied with- 
out confent of parliament ; and any conceflions, had 
they been thought neceffary, might, even after the 
reftoration, be extorted by the commons from their 
neceffitous prince. This parliament lliowed no in« 
tention of employing at prefent that engine to any 
fuch purpofes ; but they feemed ftill determined not 
to part with it entirely, or to render the revenues of 
the crown fixed and independent. Though they voted 
in general, that 1,100,000 pounds a-year (hould be 
fettled on the king, they fcarcely afligned any funds 
which could yield two thirds of that fum. And they 
left the care of fulfilling thdr engagements to the 
future confideration of parliament. 

In all the temporary fupplies which they voted, 
they difeovered the fame cautious frugality. To 
dilband the army, fo formidable in itfelf, and fo 
much accuftomed to rebellion and changes of go- 
vernment, was neceffary for the fecurity both of 
king and parliament } yet the commons Ihowed great 
jealoufy in granting the fums requifite for that end. 
An affeffmenc of 70,000 pounds a-month was im- 
pofed j but it was at firft voted to continue only 
three months : And all the other furas, which they 
levied for that purpofe, by a polkbill and new 
.'iffcflments, were ftill granted by parcels j 3$ if they 
A a a were 
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CHAP were not, as yet, well aflured of the fidelity of the 
V ■ hand to which the money was entrufled. Having 
1660. proceeded fo far in the fettlement of the nation, the 
Sept 15. parliament adjourned itfelf for feme time. 

Tiitiiiti During the recels of parliament, the objeft, 
ortiie'i'™' which chiefly interefted the public, was the trial 
6iciUe,. and condemnation of the regicides. The general 
indignation, attending the enormous crime of which 
thefe men had been guilty, mads their fullerings 
the fubjeft of joy to the people : But in the peculiar 
circum fiances of that adlion, in the prejudices of the 
times, as well as in the behaviour of the criminals, 
a mind, feafoned with humanity, will find a plenti- 
fulfource of compaflioii and indulgence. Can any 
one, without concern for human blindnefs and ig- 
norance, confidcr the demeanour of general Ilarri- 
Ton, who was fiifi brought to his trial ? With great 
courage and elevation of feniinietii, he fold the 
court, that the pretended crime, of which he ftood 
accufed, was nut a deed performed in a corner : 
The found of it had gone forth to moft nations ; 
and in the fingular and maivellous conduc'. of it 
had chiefly appeared the fovercign power of heaven. 
That he himleif, agitated by doubts, had oUen, 
with palTionate tears, offered up his addreffes to 
the divine Majcfiy, and earnefily fought for light 
and convidtion: lie had fiill received all'urance of 
a heavenly fatidiion, and returned from thefe de- 
vout fupplicatioiis with more fevene tranquillity and 
fatisfadtion. That all the nations of the earth were, 
in the eyes of their Creator, lefs than a drop of 
water in the bucket ; nor were their erroneous judg- 
ments aught but darknefs, compared with divine 
illuminations. That thefe frequent illapfes of the 
divine fpirit he couM not fufpeft to be interefted 
illufions ; fince he was confeious, that for no tem- 
poral advantage, would he offer injury to the pooreft 
man or woman that trod upon the earth. That all 
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the allurements of ambition, nH .iif of im- •: 

prifonment, had not been ablo, 0 i t!.e ufu po- 
tion of Cromwel, to (hake hit. in.ud v l<iliUiou tiv 
bead him to a compliance with th.'t deceitful \ iv[ 
And that when invited by liiin to fit on ihc riglit 
hand of the throne, when oiTcred riches and Ipl^n- 
dour and dominion, he bad difdainedly rejefled all 
temptations ; and negledling the tears of his iiiends 
and family, had ftill, through every danger, held 
fall his principles and his integrity. 

Scot, who was more a republican than a fanatic, 
had faid in the houfe of commons, a little before the 
reftoration, that he defited no other epitaph to be 
inferibed on his tomb-ftone than this ; Here lies 
Thmias Scot, who cidjudged the king to death. He 
fupported the fame Ipirit upon his trial. 

CAREWf, a Millenarian, fubmitted to his trial, 
Javing to our Lord ’Jefus Chrifl his right to the go- 
vernment of thefe kingdoms. Some ferupJed to fay, 
according to foira, that they would be tried by God 
and their country; becaufe God was not vifibly 
prefent to judge them. Others faid that they would 
be tried by the word of God. 

• No more than fix of the late king’s judges, Har- 
rifon, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, 
were executed ; Scrope alone, of all thofe who came 
in upon the king’s proclamation. He was a gentle- 
man of good family and of a decent charaftcr : But 
it was proved, that he had a little before, in conver- 
fation, expreffed himfelf as if he were no-wife con- 
vinced of any guilt in condemning the king. Axtel, 
who had guarded the high court of juftice, Hacker, 
who commanded on the day of the king’s execution. 
Coke, the foliciior for the people of England, and 
Hugh Peters, the fanatical preacher, who inflamed 
the army and impelled them to regicide; All thefe 
were tried, and condemned, and luffered with the 
'king’s judges. No faint or confeflbr ever went to 
marlyrdom with more aCfured confidence of heaven 
A a 3 than. 
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CHAP, than was expreffed by thofe criminals, even when 
' the terrors of immediate death, joined to rhanv in- 
i66e. dignities, were fet before them. The reft of the 
king’s judges, by an unexampled lenity, were re- 
prieved ; and they were difperfed into feveral pri- 
sons. 

Sept. T3. This punilhment of declared enemies interrupted 
not the rejoicings of the court : But the death of the 
duke of Glocefter, a young prince of promifing 
hopes, threw a great cloud upon them. The king, 
by no incident in his life, was ever fo deeply affefteej. 
Glocefter was obferved to poflefs united the good 
qualities of both his brothers : The clear judgment 
and penetration of the king ; the induftry and appli- 
cation of the duke of York. He was alfo nelieved 
to be afieftionate to the religion and conftitution of 
his country. He was but twenty years of age, when 
the fmall-pox put an end to his life. 

Thu princefsof Orange, having come fo England, 
in order to partake of the j('y attending the rdlora- 
tion of her family, with whom (he lived in great 
friendlhip, foon after fickened and died. The queen- 
mother paid a vifit to her fon ; and obtained his 
copfent to the marriage of the princefs Henrietta, 
with the duke of Orleans, brother to the French 
king. 

Nov. 6 . Apter a recefs of near two months, the parlia- 
ment met, and proceeded in the great work of the 
national fettlement. They eftabliftied the poft-of- 
fice, wine licenfes, and forae articles of the revenue* 
They granted more affeffments, and foine arrears, 
for paying and difbanSing the army. Bufinefs being 
carried on with great unanimity, was foon difpatch- 
piffoiu. ed: And after they had fitten near two months, the 
conven*'’" ^ fpcecli full of the moft gracious expreljions, 

tion pw- thought proper to diflblve them, 

' 1 ’his houfc of commoHS had been chofen during 
the reign of the old parliamentary party ; and though 
many royalifts had creeped in amongft them, yet 

' di4 
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did it chiefly confifl: of prefbyterian?, who had not (? 
yet entirely laid afide their old jcaloufies and prin- 
ciples. Lenthal, a member, having faid, that thofe 
who firfl: took arms againft the king, were as guilty 
as thofe who afterwards brought him to the fcaffold, 
was feverely reprimanded by order of the houfe j 
and the mod violent efforts of the long parliament, 

, to fecure the conflitution, and bring delinquents to 
juftice, were in effefl: vindicated and applauded’. 
The claim of the two houfes to the militia, the firft 
ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an ufurp- 
ation, was never exprefsly refigned by this parlia- 
ment. They made all grants of money with a very 
fparing hand. Great arrears being due by the pro- 
tedtor, to the fleet, the army, the navy-offlce, and 
every branch of fervice j this whole debt they threw 
upon the crown, without eftablifliing funds fufficient 
for its payment. Yet notwithflanding this jealous 
care, cxpreffed by the parliament, there prevails a 
{loryt that Popham, having founded the difpofition 
of the members, undertook to the earl of Southamp- 
ton to procure, during the king’s life, a grant of 
two millions a-year, land-tax } a fum which, added 
to the cuftoms and excife, would for ever have 
rendered this prince independent of his people* 
Southampton, it is faid, merely from his anedtion 
to the kihg, had unwarily embraced the offer j and 
it was not till he communicated the matter to the 
chancellor, that he was made fenfible of its perni- 
cious tendency. It is not improbable, that fuch an 
offer might have been made, and been hearkened 
to ; but it is no-wife probable that all the intereft 
of the court would ever, with this houfe of* com- 
mons, have been able to make it effedtual. _ Claren- 
don ihowed his prudence, no lefs than his integrity, 
in entirely rejedling it. 


T«a 
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CHAP. Tkb cliancollor, from the fame principles of con- 
dufl;, halteued to difoand the army. When ths 
j 6 So. king reviewed thefe veteran troops, he was Ilruck 
with their beauty, order, difeipline, and martial ap- 
pearance ; and being fenfible, that regular forces are 
inoft ncceflary implements of royalty, he expreffed a 
clefire of finding expedients ftill to retain them. 
But his wife rninifter fet before him the dangerous 
fpirit by which ihefe troops were actuated, their en- 
thufiaftic genius, their habits of rebellion and mu- 
tiny ; and he convinced the king, that, till they 
were dilbanded, he never could efteem himfelf fe- 
curely cftabliflied on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garrifons, about 
1000 horfe, and 4000 foot. This was the firft ap- 
pearance, under the monarchy, of a regular ftand- 
ing army in this ifland. Lord Mordaunt faid, that 
the king, being poffefled of that force, might now 
look upon himfelf as themoftconfiderable gentleman 
in England The fortifications of Glocefter, Taun- 
ton, and other towns, which had made refiftance to 
the king during the civil wars, were demolilh- 
ed. 

Clarendon not only behaved with wifdom and 
juftice in the office of chancellor; All the counfels, 
which he gave the king, tended equally to promote 
the interefl of prince and people. Charles, accuf- 
toraed in his exile to pay entire deference to the 
judgment of this faithful fervant, continued ftill 
to fubmil to his diredion ; and for fome time no 
rninifter was ever poftefl’ed of mote abfolute autho- 
rity. He moderated the forward zeal of the roy- 
alifts, and tempered their appetite for revenge. With 
the oppofite party, he endeavoured to preferve invio- 
late all the king’s engagements : He kept an exafl 

‘ KJnn James’s Memoiia. This pilncc fays, tliat Venner’siii. 
furadtioii fiiniiflisil a or pretence for keeping up the 

guards, which were iutcitdul at full to h'.nc been diibaiidcd with 
the veil of the aimy, 

regifter 
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reglfter of the promlfes which had been made for chap. 
any fervice, and he employed all his induftry to , 
fulfil them. This good minifter was now nearly i66o, 
allied to the royal family. His daughter, Ann 
Hyde, a woman of fpirit and fine accompllfliments, 
had hearkened, while abroad, to the addrefles of 
the duke of York, and, under promife of marriage, 
had fecretly admitted him to her bed. Her preg- 
nancy appeared foon after the reftoration; and 
though many endeavoured to dilTuade the king from 
confenting to fo unequal an alliance, Charles, in pity 
to his friend and minifter, who had been ignorant of 
thefe engagements, permitted his brother to marry 
her “. Clarendon expreflbd great uneafinefs at the 
honour wliich he had obtained ; and fald, that, by 
being elevated fo much above his railk, he thence 
dreaded a more fuilden dqwnfal. 

Most circuniftaiices of Clarendon’s adininiftra- FrcUcy 
tion have met with applaufe : His maxims alone in 
the conduift of eccleiiaftical politics have by many 
been deemed the elleft of prejudices narrow and 
bigoted. 1 Jad the jcaloidy of royal power prevailed 
fo far with the convention parliament, as to make 
them rellorc the king with ftrift limitations, there 
is no quellion but the eftablifliment of prefbyterian 
difcipl'ue had been one of the conditions moft 
rigidly infilled on. Not only that form of ecclefi- 
altical government is more favourable to liberty 
than to royal power : It was likewife, on its own 
account, agreeable to the majority of the houfe of 
commons, and fuifod their religious principles. 

But as the impatience of rhe people, the danger of 
delay, the general dilguft towards fatlion, and the 
authority of Monk, had prevailed over that jealous 
projedt of limitations, the full fettlement of the hi- 
erarchy, together with the monarchy, was a necef- 
fary find infallible confequence. All the royalills 
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CHAP, were zealous for that mode of religion ; the mer!,ts 

■ j .yiit.^ pf epifcopal clergy towards the king, as well as 
1660. their fufierings on that account, had been great j 
the laws which eftablilhed bifliops and the liturgy 
were as yet unrepealed by legal authority ; and any 
attempt of the parliament, by new a£ts, to give the 
fuperiority to prelby terianifm, had been fufEcient to 
involve the nation again in blood and confufion. 
Moved by thefe views, the commons had wifely 
poftponed the examination of all religious contro- 
verfy, and had left the fettlement of the church to 
the king and to the ancient laws. 

The king at firft ufed great moderation in the 
execution of the laws. Nine bifliops ftill remained 
alive*, and thefe were immediately leflored to their 
fees : All the ejefted clergy recovered their livings ; 
The liturgy, a form of wotfliip, decent, and not 
without beauty, was again admitted into the 
churches ; But, at the fame time, a declaration was 
iffued, in order to give contentment to the prefby- 
terians, and preferve an air of moderation and neu- 
trallty". In this declaration, the king promifed 
that he would provide fuffragan bifliops for the larger 
diocefes ; that the prelates fliould, all of them, be 
regular and conftant preachers ; that they Ihould 
not confer ordination, or exercile any jurifdiftion, 
without the advice and afliftance of prelby ters, cho- 
fen by the diocefe ; that fuch alterations fliould be 
made in the liturgy as would render it totally unex- 
ceptionable; that, in the mean time, the ufe of 
that mode of worfhip fliould not be impofed on 
fuch as were unwilling to receive it ; and that the 
furplice, the crofs in baptifra, and bowing at the 
name of Jefus, fliould not be rigidly infifted on. 
This declaration was iflued by the king as head of 
the church ; and be plainly alTumed, in many parts 
of it, a legillativc authority in ecclefiaftical matters. 


But 
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But the Engliih governmeijt, though more exa£lly c ti a p. 
defined by late contefts, was not as yet reduced, in 
every particiili,-, to the ftrift limits of law. And 1660, 
if ever preingative was juftifiably etjiployed, it' 
feemed to be uu the prefent occafion,' when all parts 
of the ftate were torn w/iih paft convulfions, and re- 
quired the moderating hand of the chief magiHrate 
to reduce them to their ancient order. 


But th(jugh thefe appearances of neutrality were 
maintained, and a mitigated epifcopacy only feemed 
to be infifted on, it was far from the intention of 
the miniftry always to preferve like regard to. the 
prefbyterians. The raadncfs of the filth* monarchy 
men afforded them a pretence for deparung ftom 
it. Venner, a defperate enthufiafl:, who had ojFten intufrce- 
confpired againft Cromwel, having, by his zealous Maiero-*® 
leftures, inflamed his own imagination and that of ‘•'^"s* 
his followers, iffued ionh at their head into the 


ftreets of London. They were, to the number of 
fixty, completely armed, believed themfelves invul- 
nerable and invincible, and firmly expefted the fame 
fuccefs which had attended Gideon and other heroes 


of the Old Teftameni, Every one at firll fled be- 
fore them. One unhappy man, who, being quef- 
tloned, faid, “ I-Ie was for God and king Charles,” 
was inftantly murdered by them. They went tri- 
umphantly from llreet to ftreet, every where pro- 
claiming king Jefus, who, they faid, was their iu- 
vifible leader. At length the magiflrates, having 
afferabled fome tram-bands, made an attack upon 
them. They defended themfelves with order, as 
well as valour ; and, after killing many of the alfail- 
ants, they made a regular retreat into Cane-wood, 
near Hampftead, Next morning they were chafed 
thence by a detachment of the guards j but they 
ventured again to invade the city, which was not 
prepared to receive them. After committing great 
lliforder, and tntverfing alraoft every ftreet of that 

imraenfe 
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CHAP, immenfe capital, they retired into a houfe, which 
they were refolute to defend to the lafl: extremity. 

3660. Being furrounded, and the houfe untiled, they were 
fired upon from every fide, and they rtill refufed 
quarter. The people rulhed in upon them, and 
feized the few who were alive. Thefe were tried, 
condemned, and executed; and to the laft they per- 
fifted in affirming, that if they were deceived, it 
was the Lord that had deceived them. 

Clarendon and the ininiftry took occafion, 
from this infurrection, to infer the dangerous fpirit 
of the prelbyterians, and of all the feftaries : But the 
' madnefs of the attempt fufficiently proved, that it 
had been undertaken by no concert, and never 
could have proved dangerous. The well-known 
hatred, too, which prevailed between the prefbyte- 
rians and the other fe£ls, fhould have removed the 
former from all fufpicion of any concurrence in the 
enterprife. But as a pretence was wanted, befides 
their old demerits, for juftifying the intended ri- 
gours againft all of them, this reafon, however 
flight, was greedily laid hold of. 

Affsitsof Ape AIRS in Scotland haftened with ftill quicker 

Scotland, jOngJand ' towards a fettlement 

and a compliance with the king. It was deliberated 
in the Englilh council, whether that nation Ihould 
be reflored to its liberty, or whether the forts erefl:. 
ed by Cromwel Ibould ftill not be upheld, in order 
to curb the mutinous fpirit by which the Scots in all 
ages had been fo much governed? Lauderdale, 
who, from the battle of Worceftcr to the reftora- 
fion, had been detained prifoner in the Tower, had 
confiderable influence with the king ; and he ftrenu- 
oufly oppofed this violent meafure. He reprefented, 
that it was the loyalty of the Scottilh nation which 
had engaged them in an oppofition to the Englilh 
rebels ; and to take advantage of the calaniaties into 
which, on that account, they had fallen, would be 

regarded 
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regarded as the higheft injuftice and ingratitude: c 
That the fpirit of that people was now fully fubdued 
by the fervitude tinder which the ufurpers had fo 
long held them, and would ofitfelf yield to finy 
reafonable compliance with their legal fovereign, if, 
by this means, they recovered their liberty and in- 
dependence : That the attachment of the Scots to- 
wards their king, whom they regarded as their, native 
prince, was naturally much ftronger than that of 
the Engliih ; and would afford him a fure refource, 
in cafe of any rebellion among the latter : That re- 
publican principles had long been, and ftill were, 
very prevalent with his fouthern fubjefts, and might 
again menace the throne with new tumults and re* 
fiftance: That the time would probably come, 
when the king, inflead of defiring to fee EngUfli 
garrlfons in Scotland, would be better pleafed to 
have Scottilh ganifons in England, who, fnpported 
by Englifii pay, would be fond to curb the feditious 
genius of that opulent nation : And that a people, 
fuch as the Scots, governed by a few nobility, 
would more eafily be reduced to fubmiflion under 
monarchy, than one like the Engliih, who breathed 
nothing but the fpirit of democraiical equality. 

THBsn views induced the king to difband all the 
forces in Scotland, and to raze all the forts which 
had been erefled. General Middleton, created earl 
of that name, was fent cornmiffioner to the parlia- 
ment, which was fummoned. A very compliant 
fpirit was there difeovered in all orders of men. 
The coramiilioner had even fulHcient influence to 
obtain an aft, annulling, at once, all laws which 
had paffed fince the year 1633, on pretext of the 
violence which, during that time, had been em- 
ployed againft the king and his father, in order to 
procure their affent to thefe ftatntes. This was a 
very large, if not an unexampled conceffinn ; and, 
together with many dangerous limitations, Qver- 
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P. threw fome iifeful barriers which had been ereded 

_ to the condiiution. But the tide was now running 
ftiongly towards monarchy ; and the Scoitilh nation 
plainly difeovered, that their paft refiftance had 
proceeded more from the turbulence of their arifto- 
cracy, and the bigotry of their ecclefiaftics, than 
from any fixed pafiion towards civil liberty. The 
loids of articles were reftored, with feme other 
branches of prerogative ; and royal authoriiy, for- 
tified with more plaufible claims and pretences, was, 
in its full extent, re-efiablifhed in that kingdom. 

The prelacy lihewife, by the abroga ing of every 
ftatute enatted in favour of prefbytery, was there- 
by tacitly reftored ; and the kii^ deliberated what 
ufe he fhould make of this concelfion, Lauderdale, 
who at bottom was a paffionate zealot againft epi- 
fcopacy, endeavoured to perfuade him, that the 
Scots, if gratified m this favourite point of eccle- 
fiaflical government, would, in every other demand, 
be entirely compliant with the king. Charles, 
though he had no fuch attachment to prelacy as had 
influenced his father and grandfather, had fuflfered 
fuch indignities from the Scottifh prefbyterians, that 
he ever after bore them a hearty averfion. He faid 
to Lauderdale, that prefbyterianifm, he thought, 
was not a religion for a gentleman ; and he could 
not confent to its farther continuance in Scotland. 
Middleton too and his other minifters perfuaded 
him, that the nation in general was fo difgufted 
with the violence and tyranny of the ecclefiaftics, 
that any alteration of church government W'ould be 
univerfally grateful. And Clarendon, as well as 
Ormond, dreading that the prefbyterian feft, if le- 
gally eftabliflied in Scotland, would acquire autho- 
rity in England and Ireland, feconded the applica- 
tion of thefe minifters. The refolution was there- 
fore taken to leftore prelacy; a meafure afterwards 
attended with many and great inconveniencies : But 

whethej 
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whether in this refolution Charles chofe not the Jefler chap. 
evil, it is very difficult to determine. Sharp, who 
had been commiflioned by the preffiyterians in icfii. 
Scotland to manage their inferefts with the king, 
was perfuaded to abandon that party j and, as a 
reward for his compliance, was created archbifiiop 
of St. Andrews. The conduft of ecclcfiaftical 
affairs was chiefly entrufted to him ; and as he was 
efteemed a traitor and a renegade by his old friends, 
he became on that account, as well as from* the 
violence of his conduft, extremely obnoxious to 
them. 

Charles had not promifed to Scotland any fuch 
indemnity as he had enfured to England by the de- 
claration of Breda: And it was deemed more 
political for him to hold over men’s heads, for feme 
time, the terror of punlfliraent, till they fhould 
have made the requifite compliances with the new 
government. Though neither the king’s temper 
nor plan of adminiftration led him to feverity, fome 
examples, after fuch a bloody and triumphant rebel- 
lion, feemed neceflary ; and the marquis of Argyle, 
and one Guthry, were pitched on as the vidtims. 

Two adls of indemnity, one paffed by the late king 
in 1641, another by the prefent in 16 $1, formed, 
it was thought, invincible obftacles to the punilh- 
ment of Argyle ; and barred all inquiry into that 
part of his conduft which might juftly be regarded 
as the inoft exceptionable. Nothing remained but 
to try him for his compliance with the ufurpation ; 
a crime common to him with the whole nation, and 
fuch a one as the moil loyal and affedbonate fubjedt 
might frequently by violence be obliged to commit. 

To make this compliance appear the more volun- 
tary and hearty, there were produced in court, let- 
ters which he had written to Albemarle, while that 
general commanded in Scotland, and which cob; 
tained expreffions of the raoft cordial attachment to 
the eftablilhed government. But befides the general- 

Indignation. 
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CHAP. Jndignaiion excited by Albemarle’s difeovery of 
, this private correfpondence, men thought, that even 
i66i. the higheft demonftrations of afleciion might, du- 
ring jealous limes, be exafted as a nccr-lfiiry mark of 
compliance from a perfon of fuel) didimCtion as Ar- 
gyle, and could not, by any equitable condruftion, 
imply the crime 01 tteafon. The parliament, how- 
evei', fcrupled not to pafs fenicnce upon him ; and 
he died with great conftancy and courage. As he 
was univerfally known to have been the chief inftru- 
inent of the pad diforders and civil war.*!, the irre- 
gularity of his fentence, and feveral iniquitous 
clrcumftances in the method of condufdiig his trial, 
feemed, on that account, to adviiit ol fome apology. 
Lord Lome, fon of Argylc, having ever prclerved 
his loyalty, obtained a gift of the forfeiture. Guthry 
was a feditious preacher, and had pcrlbnally affront- 
ed the king : His punifliment gave fti-prife to no- 
body, yir Archibald Johnflone of Warrifton was 
attainted and fled ; but was feized in France about 
two years after, brought over, and executed. He 
had been very active during all the late diforders, 
and was even fufpefted of a fccret corrcfpondcnce 
with the Englifh regicides. 

Besides thefe inftanccs of compliance in the 
Scottiflj parliament, they voted an additional reve- 
nue to the king of 40,000 pounds a-year, to be 
levied by way of excife. A fmall force was pur- 
pofed to be maintained by this revenue, in order to 
prevent like confufions with thofe to which the 
kingdom had been hitlicrto expofed. An aft was 
alfo pafled, declaring the covenant unlawful, and 
its obligation void and null. 

In England, the civil diftmftions feemed to be 
abolifhed by the lenity and equality of Charles’s ad- 
miniftratlon. Cavalier and Round-head were heard 
of no more : All men feemed to concur in fubmit- 


ting to the king’s lawful prerogatives, and in cherifli- 
ing the juft ptivilegea of the people and of parliament. 

Theo- 
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Theolojiicdl conlrovcrfy alone Hill fubfifteLl, and c h a p. 
kept alive foine fparks of that flame which had 
thrown the nation inlo combuftion. While catho- i66x. 
lies, independents, and other fedlaiies, were con- 
tent with 'enteriainlnji Tome pvofpeft of toleration ; 
prelacy and prefbytery ftrugoled (or the fuperiority, 
and the hopes and’ fears ot both parties kept them 
in agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy copftr- 
between twelve bifliops and twelve leaders among 
the preibyterian minifters, with an intention, at Man.h»s! 
leafton pretence, of bringing about an accommoda- 
tion between the parties. The furplice, the crofs in 
baptifm, the kneeling at the facrament, the bowing 
at the name of jefus, were anew canvalfed ; and the 
ignorant multitude weie in hopes that fo many 
men of gravity and learning could not (ail, after de- 
liberate argumentation, to agree in all points of con- 
troverfy: They were furpriied to fee them feparate, 
more inflamed than ever, arid more confirmetHn 
their feveral prejudices. To enter into particulars 
would be fuperfluous. Difputes concerning leli- 
gious forms are, in themlelves, the moft frivolous 
of any ; and merit attention only fo far as they have 
influence on the peace and order of civil fociety. 

The king’s declaration had proinifcd, that feme 
endeavours fhould be ufed to efl^eft a comprehenfion 
of both parties ; and Charles’s own indifference with 
regard to all fuch queflions feemed a favourable cir« 
cumflance for the execution of that projedl. The Artiu- 
partifans of a comprehenfion faid, that the prefby- "nTngfmft 
terians, as well as the prelatiffs, having felt by ex- 
perience the fatal effefts of obftinacy and violence, 
were now well difpofed towards an amicable agree-* 
ment: That the bifhops, by relinquilhing fome 
part of their authority, and difpenfing with the moft 
exceptionable ceremonies, would lo gratify their 
adverfaries as to obtain their cordial and alfedionate 
.compliance, and unite the whole nation in one faith 
and one worfhip ; That by obftinately infifling on 
, VoL. V)I. B b forms, 
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c II A I*, forms, in themfelves infignificant, an air of im- 

. portance was beftowed on them, and men were 

i66i. taught to continue equally ohftinate in rejefting 
them : That the prelhyterian clergy would go every 
reafonable length, rather than, by parting with their 
livings, expofe themfelves to a Rate of beggary, 
at befi of dependence : And that if their pride 
were flattered by fome feeming alterations, and a 
pretence given them for alTirming that they had not 
abandoned their former principles, nothing farther 
was wanting to produce a thorough union between 
thofe two parties, which comprehended the bulk of 
the nation. 

It was alleged on the other hand, that the dif- 
ference between religious feds was founded, nor on 
principle, but on paffion; and till the irregular 
affeftions of men could be correded, it was in vain 
to exped, by compliances, to obtain a perfed 
unanimity and coraprehenfion : That the more 
infignificant the bbjeds of difpute appeared, with 
the more certainty might it be inferred, that the 
real ground of dilTenfion was different from that 
which was univerfally pretended: That the love 
of novelty, the pride of argumentation, the plea- 
fure of making profelytes, and the obftinacy of 
contradidion, would for ever give rife to feds and 
difputes ; nor was it poffible that fuch a fource of 
diflenfion could ever, by any conceffions, be en- 
tirely exhaufted: That the church, by departing 
from ancient pradices and principles, would tacitly 
acknowledge herfelf guilty of error, and lofe that 
reverence, fo requifite for preferving the attachment 
of the multitude: And that if the prefent concef- 
fions (which was more than probable) Ihould prove 
ineft'edual, greater mud: flill be made ; and in the 
iffue, difcipline would be defpoiled of all its autho- 
rity, and wbrfliip of all its decency, without ob- 
taining that end which had been fo fondly fought 
for by thefe -dangerous indulgences. 

This 
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The miniftry were inclined to give the prefer- c p. 
ence to the latter iirgu meats ; and were the more 
confirmed in that intention by the difpofitiou, which 1661. 
appeared in the parliament lately afiembled. .The 
royalifts and zealous churchmen were at prefent the 
popular party in the nation, and, feconded by the 
efforts of the court, had prevailed in moft eleftions. 

Not more than fifty-fix members of the prefbyte- a new 
rian party had obtained feats in the lower houfe * ; 
and thefe were not able either to oppofe or retard stb May. 
the meafures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, 
and epifcopacy, were now exalted to as great power 
and fplendour as they had lately fulFered mifery and 
depreflion. Sir Edward Turner was chofen fpeaker. 

Ak adf was paled for the fecurity of the king’s 
perfon and government. To intend or devife the 
king’s imprifonment, or bodily harm, or depofition, 
or levying war againft liim, was declared, during the 
lifetime of his prefent majefty, to be high treafon. 

To affirm him to be a papift or heretic, or to endea- 
vour by fpeech or writing to alienate his fubjedts’ af- 
feftions from him ; thefe offences were made fuffici* 
ent to incapacitate the perfon guilty from holding any 
employment in church or ftate. To maintain that 
the long parliament is not diffolved, or that either or 
both houfes, without the king, are pofleffed of legif- 
lative authority, or that the covenant is binding, was 
made punilhable by the penalty of premunire. 

The covenant itfelf, together with the aft for 
erefting the high court of juftice, that for fubfciib- 
ing the engagement, and that for declaring England 
a commonwealth, were ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. The people affifled with 
great alacrity on this occafion. 

The abules of petitioning in the preceding reigp. 
had been attended with the worft confequences •, and 
to prevent fuch irregular praftices for the future, it 


* Caite’s Anfwer to the Byftalidcr, p. 79. 
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was pnaftcJ, thai no more than twenty hands Ihould 
he fixed to any petition, uiilefs wifh the fandtion of 
three juft ices, or the major pait of the grand jury ; 
and .that no petition fliould be prefented to the king 
or either houfc by above ten perfons. The penalty 
annexed to a tranfgreflion of this law was a fine 
of a hundred pounds and three months imprifon- 
ment. 

Tui. bifiiopa, though reftored to their fpiritual 
authority, v/crc ftill excluded from parliament by 
the law which the late king had pafled immediately 
before the commencement of the civil diforders. 
Great violence, both againfl: the king and the houfe 
of peers, had been employed in palling this law ; 
and on that account alone, the partifans of the church 
were provided with a plaufible pretence for repeal- 
ing it. Charles expreffed much fatisfaftion, when 
he gave his aflent to the aii for that purpofe. 
It is certain, that the authority of the crown, as well 
as that of the church, was interefled in refloring 
the prelates to their former dignity. But thofe, who 
deemed every acquifition of the prince a detriment 
to the people, were apt to complain of this inftance 
of complaifance in the parliament. 

After an adjournment of fome months, the 
parliament was again aflcmbled, and proceeded in, 
the fame fpirit as before. They difeovered no de- 
fign of refloring, in its full extent, the ancient pre- 
rogative of the crown : They were only anxious to 
repair all thofe breaches, which had been made, not 
by the love of liberty, but by the fury of faflion 
and civil war. The pov/er of the fword had, in all 
ages, been allowed to be veiled in the crown j and 
though no law conferred this prerogative, every 
parliament, till the laft of the preceding reign, had 
willingly fubmitted to an authority more ancient, 
and therefore more facred, than that of any pofitive 
ftatute. It was now thought proper folemnly to 
relinquifh the violent pretenfions of that parlia- 
ment, 
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nui (•<> ndcno'vlodffc, that neither one houfe, c 
M'f lf!h h'''’i<('s, iiiaependent of the king, wcie 
, I 'd 'k' ^ -f any tnilitary authority. I’he pnjamble 
,o ihi, Itatute went fo far as to renounce all right 
(.'.en n\' dcfcnfivc arms againft the king ; and much 
obl’ervatiou has been nvade with legard to a concef- 
fion efleeined lo finguUr. Were thefe terms taken 
in their full litcial feiife, they imply a total renunci- 
ation of li:nit.itions to monarchy, and of all privi- 
leges in the Inbjed, independent of the will of the 
fovereign. For as no r^rhts can fi’bfill without 
fome remedy, ftill left 'ghuS expofed to fo much 
invafion from tyranny, or even from ambition; if 
fubjefts mull never rcfift, it follows, that every 
prince, without any effort, poHcy, or violence, is 
ai once rendered abfolute and uncontrollable: The 
fovereign needs only iffue anedid, abolilhingeveiy 
authority but his own ; and all liberty, from that 
moment, is in eflld annihilated. But this meaning 
it were abfurd to impute to the pielcnt pailiameni, 
who, though zealous royalifls, ftiowed in their inea- 
fures, that they had not caff off all legard to na- 
tional privileges. They were probably lenfible, that 
to fuppofe in the fovereign any fuch invafion of 
public liberty is entirely unconftitu’ional ; and that 
therefore exprcfsly to referve, upon that event, any 
right of refiltance in the fubjed, muff be liable to the 
fame objedion. They had feen that the long par- 
liament, under colour of defence, bad begun a vio- 
lent attack upon kingly power ; and, ahei involving 
the kingdom in blood, had finally loft that liberty 
for which they had fo imprudently contended. 
They thought, perhaps erroneoufly, that it was no 
longer poliible, after fuch public and fuch exorbi- 
tant preteniions, to perfevere in that prudent filence 
hitherto maintained by the laws ; and that it was 
neceffary, by fome pofitive declaration, to bar the 
return of like inconveniencies. When they e.'c- 
pluded, therefore, the right of defiance, they fup- 
B b 3 pofd. 
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CHAP, pofed, that, the conftitution remaining firm upon its 
bafis, there never really could be an attack made by 
j66i. the fovereign. If fuch an attack was at any time 
made, the neceflity was then extreme: And the cafe 
of extreme and violent neccffity, no laws, they 
thought, could compiehend ; becaufe to fuch a 
necelTity no laws could beforehand point out a pro- 
per remedy. 

The other meafures of this parliament ftill dif- 
covered a more anxious care to guard againft rebel- 
lion in the fubjeft than encroachments in the 
crown: The recent evils of civil war and ufurpation 
had naturally increafed the fpirit of fubraiffion to 
the monarch, and had thrown the nation into that 
Corpora- dangcrous extreme. During the violent and jealous 
tion aft. goveinment of the parliament and of the protedtors, 
all magidrates, liable to fufpicion, had been ex- 
pelled the corporations; and none had been ad- 
mitted, who gave not proofs of afleftion to the 
ruling poweis, or who refufed to fubfcribe the 
covenant. To leave all authority in fuch hands 
feemed dangerous ; and the parliament, therefore, 
empowered the king to appoint coramiffioners for 
regulating the corporations, and expelling fuch ma- 
giftrates as either intruded themfelves by violence, 
or profefled principles dangerous to the conftitu- 
tion, civil and ecclefiaftical. It was alfo enadled, that 
all raagiftrates Ihould difclaim the obligation of the 
covenant, and fliould declare, both their belief, that 
it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatfoever, to 
refill the king, and their abhorrence of the traiterous 
pofition of taking arms by the king’s authority 
again!! his perfon, or againft thofe who were com- 
miffioned by him. 

i66z. The care of the church was no lefs attended 
tmitl *0 W parliament, than that of monarchy ; and 

wiiy. the bill of uniformity was a pledge of their fincere 

attachment to the epifcopal hierachy, and of their 
antipathy to prefbyterianifra. Different parties, 

however, 
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however, concurred in promoting thi.? bill, which chap. 
contained many fevere claufes. The independents , , 

and other fedaries, enraged to find all their fehemes 
fubverled by the prefbyterians, who had once been 
their aflbeiates, exerted themfelves to difappoint 
that party of the favour and indulgence, to which, 
from their recent merits in promoting the reftora- 
tion, they thought themfelves juftly entitled. By 
the piefbyterians, faid they, the war was raifed: 

By them was the populace firft incited to tumults : 

By their zeal, intereft, and liches, were the armies 
fupported : By their force was the king fubdued : 

And if, in the fequel, they protefied againfi thofe 
extreme violences, committed on his perfon by the 
military leaders, their oppofition came too late, 
after having fupplied thefe ufurpers with the power 
and the pretences, by which they maintained their 
fanguinary meafurcs. They had indeed concurred 
with the royalifts in recalling the king : But ought 
they to be efteemed, on that account, more affec- 
tionate to the royal caufe? Rage and aniraofity, 
from difappointed ambition, were plainly their foie 
motives 5 and if the king lliould now be fo impruf 
dent as to diftinguifli them by any particular indul- 
gences, he would foon experience from them the 
fame hatred and oppofition which had proved fo 
fatal to his father. 

The .catholics, though they had little intereft in 
the nation, were a confiderable party at court ; 
and from their fervices and fufferings during the 
civil wars, it feeraed but juft to bear them fome 
favour and regard. Thefe religionifts dreaded an 
entire union among the proteftants. Were they 
the foie nonconformifts in the nation, the fevere 
execution of penal laws upon their feck feemed an 
infallible confequence ; and they ufed, therefore, all 
their intereft to pulh matters to extremity againfi: 
the prelbyterians, who had formerly been their 
B b 4 moft 
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CHAP, moll feveve opprcffors, and whom they now ex- 
pefted for flicii companions in aflliclioa. The 
i66i. carl of Brillol, who, from conviflion, or intercfl:, 
or levity, or complaifance for the company with 
whom he lived, had changed his religion during 
the king’s exile, was regarded as the head of this 
party. 

The church party had, during fo many years, 
fuffered fuch injuries and indignities from the fec- 
taries of every denomination, that no moderation, 
much lefs deference, was on this occafion to be 
expeSed in the ecclefiallics. Even the laity of 
that communion feemed now difpofed to retaliate 
upon their enemies, according to the ufual meafures 
of party juftice. This fe6l or faftion (for it par- 
took of both) encouraged the tumours of plots 
and confpiracies againfl. the govcrnn>fnt; dimes 
which, without any apparent reafon, laey imputed 
to their adverfaries. And inllcad of enlarging the 
terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 
piefbyterians, they gladly laid hold of the pre- 
judices which prevailed among that fc6l, in 
order to cjefl them from their livings. By 
the bill of uniformity it was required that every 
clergyman fliould be re-ordained, if he had not 
before received epifcopal ordination ; fliould de- 
clare his alTent to every thing contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer j fliould take the oath 
of canonical obedience ; IhoulJ abjure the folemn 
league and covenant; and fliould renounce the 
principle of taking arms, on any pretence whatfo- 
ever, againfl; the king. 

This bill rcinftated the church in the fame 
condition in which it flood before the com- 
mencement of the civil wars ; and as the old 
perfecuting laws of Elizabeth ftill fubfifted in 
their full rigour, and new claufes of a like na- 
ture were now enabled, all the king’s promifes 
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of toleration and of indulgence to tender con- c n a i>. 
fciences were thereby eluded and broken. It 
is true, Chailes, in liis declaration from Breda, 166?.. 
had exprefled his intention of regulating that indul- 
gence by the advice and authority of parliament: 

But this limitation could never leafonably be ex- 
tended to a total infringement and violation of his 
engagements. However, it is agreed, that the 
king did not voluntarily concur with this violent 
meafure, and that the xeal of Clarendon and of the 
church parly among the commons, fcconded by the 
intrigues of the catholics, was the chief caufe which 
extorted his conlent. 

Thu. royalifts, who now predominated, were very 
ready to fignalizc tiioir viftory, by eftabiilhing thofe 
high principles of monarchy which their antagonifls 
had controverted : But when any real power or 
revenue was demanded for the crown, they were 
neither fo forward nor fo liberal in their concellions 
as the king would gladly have wifhed. Though the 
parliament palTcd laws for regulating the navy, they 
took no notice of the army ; and declined giving 
their fanftion to this dangerous innovation. The 
king’s debts were become intolerable ; and the com- 
mons were at lall: conftrained to vote him an ex- 
traordinary fupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be levied 
by eighteen monthly affeflVnents. But befides that 
this fupply was much inferior to the occafion, the 
king was obliged earnedly to folicit the commons, 
before he could obtain it ; and, in order to con- 
vince the houfe of its abfolule necellity, he defired 
them to examine ftriftly into all his receipts and 
dilburfements. Finding likewife upon inquiry, that 
the feveral branches of revenue fell much Ihoi t of 
the fums expefted, they at laft, after much delay, 
voted a new impofition of two fliillings on each 
hearth j and this tax they fettled on the king during 
life. The whole eflablilhed revenue, Itowever, did 
7 not. 
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CHAP, not, for many years, exceed a million ^ ; a fum 
confefledly too narrow for the public expences. A 
266*. very rigid frugality at leaR, which the king feems 
to have wanted, would have been requifite to make 
it fufficefor the dignity and fecurlty of government. 
ijtiiMay. jii bufmefs was difpatched, the parliament 

was prorogued. 

King’s Before the parliament rofe, the court was em- 
mairwge. pjgygd jn maldng preparations for the reception of 
the new queen, Catharine of Portugal, to whom the 
king was betrothed, and who had juft landed at 
Portfmouth. During the time that the prote&or 
carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led 
to fupport the Portuguefe in their revolt ; and he 
engaged himfelf by treaty to fupply them with 
3 0,000 men for their defence againft the Spaniards, 
On the king’s reftoration, advances were made by 
Portugal for the renewal of the alliance; and in 
order to bind the friendfhip clofer, an offer was 
made of the Poituguefc princefs, and a portion of 
500,000 pounds, together with two fortreffes. Tan* 
giers in Africa, and Bombay in the Eaft Indies. 
Spain, who, after the peace of the Pyrenees, bent 
all her force to recover Portugal, now in appearance 
abandoned by France, took the alarm, and endea- 
voured to fix Charles in an oppofite intereft. The 
catholic king offered to adopt any other princefs as 
a daughter of Spain, either the princefs of Parm^, 
or what he thought more popular, fome proteftant 
princefs, the daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or 
Orange *. And on any of thefe, he promifed to con- 
fer a dowry equal to that which was offered by Por- 
tugal. But many reafons inclined Charles rather to 
accept of the Portuguefe propofals. The great 
diforders in the government and finances of Spain 
made the execution of her promiles be much 

y D’Eftradcs, 25th of July 1661. Mr. Ralph’s Hiftory, 
vol. i.p. 176. 

doubted i 
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doubted ; and the king’s urgent neceffities demanded chap. 
fome immediate fupply of money. The iuterell of . 
the Englifli commerce likewife feemed to require i66z. 
that the independency of Portugal fhould be fup. 
ported, left the union of that crown with Spain, 
fhould put the whole treafures of America into the 
hands of one potentate. The claims too of Spain 
upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it impoffible, 
without farther conceflions, to obtain the cordial 
friendfliip of that power : And on the other hand, 
the offer, made by Portugal, of two fuch cotifider- 
able fortreffes, promifed a great acceflion to the 
naval force of England. Above all, the propofal of 
a proteftant princefs was no allurement to Charles, 
whofe inclinations led him ftrongly to give the pre- 
ference to a catholic alliance. According to the 
moft probable accounts *, the refolution of marrying 
the daughter of Portugal was taken by the king, 
unknown to ail his miniffers ; and no remonftrances 
could prevail with him to alter his intentions. 

"When the matter was laid before the council, all 
voices concurred in approving the refolution ; and 
the parliament er^prefled the fame complaifance. 

And thus was concluded, feemingly with univerfal 
confent, the inaufpicious marriage with Catharine, zni May. 
a princefs of virtue, but who was never able, either 
by the graces of her perfon or humour, to make 
herfelf agreeable to the king. The report, how- 
ever, of her natural incapacity to have children 

^Carte’s Onnond, vol, ii, p 254. This account feetns better 
fupported than that in Ablancourt’a Memoirs, that the chan- 
cellor chiefly pufhed the Portuguefe alliance. The fecret tranfac- 
tiona of the court of England could not be fuppofed to be raudi 
known to a French refident at Lifbon ; And whatever oppofi. 
tion the chancellor might make, he would certainly endeavour to 
conceal it from the queen and all her family, and even in the par- 
liament and cout)cil would fupport the refolution already taken. 

Clatmlon himfelffayi in his Memnrs, ihat he never either oj^fojed or 
promoted the t^ortuguefe match, 

feems 
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CHAP, feems to have been groundltfs ; fince (he was twice 
declared to be pregnant 

a66a The fcftivity of thefe efpoufals was clouded by 
the trial and execution ol crinjinals. Berkftead, 
Gobbet, and Okey, three regicides, had efcaped 
beyond fea ; and after wandering fome time con- 
cealed in Germany, came privately to Delft, hav- 
ing appointed their families tp meet them in that 
place. They were difeovered by Dowming, the 
king’s refiident in Holland, who had formerly 
ferved the proteftor and commonwealth in the fame 
llation, and who once had even been chaplain to 
Okey’s regiment. He applied for a warrant to 
arreft them. It had been ufual for the States to 
grant thefe warrants; though, at the fame time, 
they had ever been careful fecretly to advertife the 
perfons, that they might be enabled to make their 
efcape. This precaution was eluded by the vigi- 
lance and difpatch of Downing. He quickly feized 
the criminals, hurried them on board a Irigate which 
lay off the coaft, and fent them to England. Thefe 
three men behaved with more moderation and fub- 
miffion, than any of the other regicides who had 
fuffered. Okey in particular, -at the place of exe- 
cution, prayed for the king, and expreffed his in- 
tention, had he lived, of fubmitting peaceably to 
the eftablilhed government. He had rifen during 
the wars from being a chandler in London to a high 
rank in the army ; and in all his conduct appeared 
to be a man of humanity and honour. In confidera- 
tion of his good charafter and of his dutiful beha- 
viour, his body was given to his friends to be 
buried. 

Tiu attention of the public was much engaged 
by the trial of two dilUnguifhed criminals, Lam- 

» Lord Lanfdowne’s defence of Geiieial Monk, Temple, 
vol. u. p. 154. * 

beft 
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bert and Vane. Thefe men, though till r ' f fbe t ii a p, 
late king’s juiiges, had been exempted irou) /j- 
general indemnity, and committed to pvilon. i,, - 6 i. 

convention-parliament, however, was 10 lavourable 
to them, as to petition the king, if they fhould be 
found guilty, to lufpend their execution : But this 
new parliament, more zealous for monarchy, applied 
for their trial and condemnation. Not to revive 


difputes, which were better buried in oblivion, the Triii of 
inditlment of Vane did not comorehend any of his 
adtions during the war between the king and par- 
liament : It extended only to his behaviour after 
the late king’s death, as member of the council of 
ftate, and lecretary of the navy, where fidelity to 
the truft repofed in him required his oppofition to 
monarchy. 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to 
avail himfelf of this advantage. He urged, that, 
if a compliance with the government, at that time 
eilabliflied in England, and the acknowledging of 
its authority, were to be regarded as criminal, the 
whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and none 
would remain, whofe innocence could entitle them 
to try or condemn lym for his pretended creafons : 

That, according to thefe maxims, wherever an 
illegal authority was ellablilhed by force, a total 
and univeifal deftruClion mull enfue ; while the 
ufurpers proferibed one part of the nation for dif- 
obedience, the lawful prince punilhed the other for 
compliance ; Tliat the legiflature of England, fore- 
feeing this violent fituation, had provided for public 
fecurity by the fimous ftatute of Henry VIL; in 
which it was enacted, that no man, in cafe of any 
revolution, fhould ever be queftioned for his obe- 
dience to the king in being : That whether the 
eftablifoed government were a monarchy or a coin- 
tnonwealih, the reafon of the thing was ftill the 
fame ; nor ought the expelled prince to think him- 
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CHAP, felf intitled to allegiance, fo long as he could Hot 
afford proteftion : That it belonged not to private 
1662. perfons, poffeffed of no power, to difcufs ihe title of 
their governois; and every ufurpation, even the 
mod flagrant, would equally require obedience with 
the rnofl. legal eftabliflimenc ; That the controverfy 
between the late king and his parliament was of the 
mod delicate nature ; and men of the greatefi. 
probity had been divided in their choice of the 
party which they Ihould embrace : That the par- 
liament, being rendered indiflbluble but by its own 
confent, was become a kind of co-ordinate power 
with the king ; and as the cafe was thus entirely 
new and unknown to the conftitution, it ought not 
to be tried rigidly by the letter of the ancient laws : 
That for his part, all the violences which had been 
put upon the parliament, and upon the perfon of 
the fovereign, he had ever condemned ; nor had he 
once appeared in the houfe for fome time before and 
after the execution of the king : That finding the 
■whole government thrown into diforder, he was ftill 
refolved, in every revolution, to adhere to the 
commons, the root, the foundation of all lawful 
authority: That in piofecution of this principle, he 
had cheei fully undergone all the violence of Crom- 
wel’s tyranny ; and would now, with equal alacrity, 
expofe himfelf to the rigours of perverted law and 
juflice ; That though it was in his power, ’on the 
king’s reftoration to have efcaped from his enemies, 
he was determined, in imitation of the moft illuf- 
trious names of antiquity, to perifh in defence of 
liberty, and to give teftimony with his blood for 
that honourable caufe, in which he had been in- 
lifted; And that, befides the lies by which God 
and nature had bound him to his native country, 
he was voluntarily engaged by the moft facred cove- 
nant, whofe obligation no earthly power Ihould ever 
be able to make him relinquifh. 

All 
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All the defence, which Vane could make, was chap. 
fruitleOi. The court, confidering more the general 
opinion of his adtive guilt in the beginning and pro- ' 
fecution of the civil wars, than the articles of trea* 
fon charged againft him, took advantage of the 
letter of the law, and brought him in guilty. His 
courage deferred him not upon his condemnation. 

Though timid by nature, the perfuafion of a juft 
caufe fupponed him againft the terrors of death ; 
while his enthufiafm, excited by the profpedt of 
glory, embellifhed the conclufion of a life, which, 
through the whole courfe of it, had been fo much 
disfigured by the prevalence of that principle. Left 
pity for a courageous fufferer (hould make impref- 
fion on the populace, drummers were placed under 
the fcaffold, whofe noife, as he began to launch out 
in refleftions on the government, drowned his voice, tion 
and admonifhed him to temper the ardour of his 
zeal. He was not aftonifiied at this unexpedled in- 
cident. In all his behaviour, there appeared a 
firm and animated intrepidity j and he confidered 
death but as a paflage to that eternal felicity, which 
he believed to be prepared for him. 

This man, fo celebrated for his parliamentary 
talents, and for his capacity inbufinefs, has leftfoine 
writings behind him : They treat, all of them, of 
religious fubjeds, and are abfolutely unintelligible: 

No traces of eloquence, or even of common fenfe, 
appear in them. A ftrange paradox! did we not 
know, that men of the greateft genius, where they 
relinquifh by principle the ufe of their reafon, are 
only enabled, by their vigour of mind, to work 
themfelves the deeper into error and abfurdity. It 
was remarkable, that, as Vane, by being tire 
■chief inftrutnent of Strafford's death had firft 
opened the way for that deftruflion 'which over- 
whelmed the nation ; fo by his death he clofed the 
feene of blood.. He was the laft that luftered'on 
4 account 
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*^LXiu ' ' Lambcrf, rhough cou- 

.,-'._f deinned, was reprieved at the bar ; and tlie judges 

j66i, deelarcd, that, if Vane’s behaviour had been equally 
dutiful and fiibrr\inive, he would have cxiierienced 
lik’c lenity in the hing. Lambert furvived his con- 
demnation near thirty years. He was confined to 
the IQe of Guernfey ; where he lived contented, for- 
getting all his pall: fchenies of greatuefs, and en- 
tirely forgotten by the nation ; He died a Roman 
catholic. 

I'reniytp- However, odious Vane and Lambert were to the 
^ prclbyterians, that party had no Icifure to rejoice at 
241)1 Aug. their condemnation. The fatal S'. Barthohtmew 
approached ; the day, when the clergy were obliged 
by the late law, either to rclincjnifli their livings, or 
to fign the articles required of them. A combina- 
tion had been entcicd into by the moft zealous of 
the prefbyterian ecclefiaflics to refufc the fubferip- 
tion ; in hopes that the bifliops would not venture 
at once to expel fo great a number of the mofl 
popular preachers. The catholic party at court, 
who defired a great rent among the protellanis, en- 
couraged them in ibisobftinacy, and gave them hopes 
that the king would prolcft them in tlieir retulal. 
The king himfelf, by his irrefolute conduft, con- 
tributed, either from defign or accident, to incrcafe 
this opinion. Above all, the terms of fubfcrlption 
had been made ftrifl: and rigid, on purpofe to dif- 
guft all the zealous and fcrupulous among the pref- 
byt'erians, and deprive them of their livings. About 
2000 of the clergy, in one day, reliuquiflied their 
cures ; and to the aftonifliment of the court, facrificed 
their intereft to their religious tenets. Fortified by 
fociety in their fufferings, they were refolved to un- 
dergo any hardfbips, rather than openly renounce 
thofe principles, wWch, on other occafions, they 
were fo apt, from intereft, to warp or elude. The 
church enjoyed the pieafure of retaliation j and even 

' jpufhed,^ 
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puHied as ufiial, the vengeance farther than the c ri a p. 
offence. During the dominion of the parliament. . 
ary party, a fifth of each living had been left to i 66 ». 
the ejefted clergymen ; but this indulgence, though' 
at fii ft infilled on by the houfe of peers, vras now 
refufed to the prelbyterians. However difficult to 
conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped 
by many, that fome relaxation in the terms of com- 
munion might have kept the prelbyterians united 
to the church, and have cured thofe ecclefiaftical 
fadlions which had been fo fatal, and were Hill fo 
dangerous. Bilhoprics were offered to Calamy, 

Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among the prelby- 
terians ; the laft only could be prevailed on to ac- 
cept. Deaneries and other preferments were refufed 
by many. 

The next meafure of the king has not had the 
good fortune to be jullified by any party ; but is 
often confidered, on what grounds I lhall not de- 
termine, as one of the greaieft miftakes, if not 
blemifties, of his reign. It is the fale of Dunkirk 
to the French. The parfimonious maxims of the nendi. 
parliament, and the liberal, or rather carelefs dif- 
pofition of Charles, were ill fuited io each other ; 
and notwithftaflding the fupplies voted him, his 
treafury was ftill very empty and very much indebt- 
ed. He had fecretly received the fum of 200,000 
crowns from France for the fupport of Portugal ; 
but the forces feat over to that country, and the 
fleets maintained in order to defend it, had already 
coft the king that fum ; and together with it, near 
double the money which had been payed as the 
queen’s portion ^ The time fixed for payment of 
his lifter’s portion to the duke of Orleans was ap- 
proaching. Tangiers, a fortrefs from which great 
benefit was expeded, was become an additional 

•’ P’Eftrades, I7tli of Augufl: i 66 i. There was above hjilf of 
500,000 pounds really paid as the queen’s poition. 

Yol. VII.. Ca burden. 
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*^^111**’ to the crown; and Rutherford, who nOw 

commanded in Dunkirk, had iiicreafed the charge 
j 66*. of that garrifon to a hundred and twenty thou- 
fand pounds a year. Thefe confiderations had 
fuch influence, not only on the king, but even 
oil Clarendon, that this uncorrupt minifter was the 
moft forward to advife accepting a fum of money 
in lieu of a place which he thought the king fioin 
the narrow itate of his revenue, was no longer able 
to retain. By the treaty with Portugal it was hipu- 
laied that Dunkirk fliould never be yielded to the 
Spaniards: France v/as therefore the only pur- 
chafer that remained. D’F.ftrades was invited 
over by a letter from the chancellor himfelf in or- 
der to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thou- 
fand pounds were demanded. One hundred thou- 
fand were offered. The Englilh by degrees lowered 
their demand : The French raifed their oiler : And 
the bargain was concluded at 400,000 pounds. 
The artillery and llores were valued at a fifth of the 
fum'. The importance of this fale was not, at 
that time, fufficiently known, either abroad or at 
home The French monarch himfelf, lb fond of 
acquifitions, and fo good a }udge of his own inte- 
refls, thought that he had made a hard bargain ' ; 

'D’ERracles, 2ifl. of iztK of September 1662. 

‘‘ It appeals, Itowevcr, from many of D’Eftrade’s letters, par- 
ticuiaily that of the 2itl of Augutt 1661, that the king might 
ha\ e ti ansfeired Dunkii k to the parliament, who would not have 
refufed to bear the charges of k , but were unwilling to give money 
to ilie king for that puipofe. The king, on the otlier hand, 
was jealous left the patliameni iltould acquire any feparate domi- 
nion or authority in a bianch. of adminittration which feemed fo 
little to belong to them ; A proof that the government was not 
yet fettled into that compolure and' mutual confidence which is 
abfoliitely lequifite foi coiidudli ig it. 

* Id. 3d of Odiober 1662. The chief importance indeed of 
Dntikirk to the EnglKli was, that it was able to dtftrcfs their 
tiade, when in the hands of the Fiench ; But it was Lewis the 
XiVth who firit made it a good fca-pmt. Ifevei England have 
occafion to tr.infpoi i armies to the continent, it inuft be in fup- 
^rt of fome ally whofe towns fei-ve to the fame purpol'e aa 
^Dunkirk would, if in the hands- of tlie Englilh. 

•'Tid 
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and this fum, in appearance fo fmall, was the c h a p. 
uttnofl which he would allow his arabaflador to . 
offer. i6fii. 

A NEW incident difcovered fuch aglimpfe of -the 
king’s chara£ler and principles, as, at firft, the nation 
was fotnewhat at a lofs how to interpret, but fuch 
as fubfequent events, by degrees, rendered fulE- 
ciently plain and manifeft. He iffued a declaration neciara- 
on pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in *‘°!’ *’’* 
the aft of uniformity. After expreffing his firm re- a6tfi™efc 
folution to obferve the general indemnity, and to 
truft entirely to the affeftiona of his fubjefts, not to 
any military power, for the fupport of his throne, 
he mentioned the promifes of liberty of confcience, 
contained in his declaration of Breda. And he fub- 
joined, that, “ as in the firft place he had been 
** zealous to fettle the uniformity of the church of 
“ England, in difeipline, ceremony, and govern- 
ment, and fhall ever conftantly maintain it : So 
as for what concerns the penalties upon thofe 
“ who, living peaceably, do not conform them- 
felves thereunto, through fcruple and tendernefs 
“ of mifguided confcience, but modeftly and with- 
out fcandal perform their devotions in their own 
way, he flrould make it his fpecial care, fo far as 
" in him lay, without invading the freedom of par* 

“ liament, to incline their wifdom next approach- 
“ ing feflions to concur with him in maldng fome 
“ fuch aft for that purpofe, as' may enable him to 
exercife, with a more univerfal fatisfaftion, that 
power of difpenfing which he conceived to be in- 
** herent in him Here, ■ a moft important pre- 
rogative was exercifed by the king ; but under fuch 
artful referves and limitations as might prevent the 
full difeuflion of the claim, and obviate a breach 
between him and his parliament. The foundation 


f Kennct’a Regifter, p. 850. 
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c H A p. of this tfteafure lay much deeper, and was of the 
utmoft confequence. 

xee-i, Thf. king, during his exile, had imbibed ftrong 
prejudices in favour of the catholic religion ; and, 
according to the moft probable accounts, had already 
been fecretly reconciled in form to the church of 
Rome. The great zeal, exprefled by the parlia- 
mentary party againft all papifts, had always, from 
a fpirit of oppofition, inclined the court, and all 
the royalifts, to adopt more favourable fentiraents 
towards that feft, which, through the whole courfe 
of the civil wars, had ftrenuoufly fupported the 
rights of thefovereign. The rigour too, which the 
king, during his abode in Scotland, had experienced 
from the prefbyterians, difpefed him to run into the 
other extreme, and to bear a kindnefs to the party 
moil oppofite in its genius to the feverity of thofe 
xeligionills. The felicitations and importunities of 
the queen mother, the contagion of the company 
which he frequented, the view of a more fplendid 
and courtly mode of vrorllrip, the hopes of indul- 
gence in pleafure ; all tbefe caufes operated power- 
fully on a young prince, whofe carelefs and diflblute 
temper made him incapable of adhering clofely to 
the principles of his early education. But if the 
thoughtlefs humour of Charles rendered him an 
eafy convert to popery, the fame difpofition ever 
prevented the theological tenets of that fed from 
taking any fall: hold of him. During hi^ vigorous 
ftate of health, while his blood was warm and his 
fpirits high, a contempt and difregard to all reli- 
gion held poffeffion of his mind ; and he might 
more properly be denominated a deifl: than a catho- 
lic. But in thofe revolutions of temper, when the 
love of raillery gave place to refleflion, and his pe- 
netrating, but negligent, underftanding was clouded 
with fears and apprefaenfions, he had Harts of more 
fincere convi£lion ; and a feci, which always pof- 

feffed 
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fefled his inclination, was then mafter of his judff- chap. 
ment and opinion ®. . 

But though the king thus fluftuated, during his 
whole reign, between irreligion, which he more 
openly profeJTed, and popery, to which he retained 
a fecret propenfity, his brother, the duke of Yoik, 
had zealoufly adopted all the principles of that theo- 
logical party. His eager temper and narrow un* 
derftanding made him a thorough convert, without 
any referve from intereh, or doubts from reafoning 
and inquiry. By his application to bufinefs he had 
acquired a great afeendant over the king, who, 
though pofleffed of more difeernraent, was glad to 
throw the burden of affairs on the duke, of whom 
he entertained little jealoufy. On pretence of eafing 
the proteftant diffenters, they agreed upon a plan 
for introducing a general toleration, and giving the 
catholics the free exeicife of their religion ; at leaft, 
the exercile of it in private houfes. The two bro- 
thers faw with pleafure fo numerous and popular a 
body of the clergy refufe conformity ; and it was 
hoped that, under fhelter of their name, the fmall 
and hated fed of the catholics might meet with fa- 
vour and proteftion. 

But while the king pleaded his early promifes of jSfij* 
toleration, and infilled on many other plaufible 
topics, the parliament, who lat a little after the de- 
claration was iffued, could by no means be fatisfied 
'with this meafure. The declared intention ol eafing 
the diffenters, and the fecret purpofe of favouring 
the catholics, were equally difagreeable to them ; 
and in thefe prepofl'ellions they were encouraged 
by the king’s minifters ihemfelves, particularly the 
chancellor. The houfe of commons leprefented to 
the Icing, that his declaiation of Breda contained no 

B The author confeffcB that the king’s zeal for popery wss 
apt, at inleivals, to go fatthtr than is here iuppofed, as appears 
from many paffages in James the Second’s Memoirf* 

C c 3 proraife 
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^ ixui!^' promife to the prelbyterians and other diflenters, 
but only an expreflion of his intentions, upon fup- 
1663. pofition of the concurrence of parliament : That 
even if the non-confoimifts had been entitled to 
plead a promife, they had intrufted this claim, as 
all their other rights and privileges, to the houfe of 
commons, who were their reprefentatives, and who 
now freed the Idng from that obligation : That it 
was not to be fuppofed that his majefty and the 
houfes were fo bound by that declaration as to be 
incapacitated from making any laws which might 
be contrary to it : That even at the king’s reftora- 
tion, there were laws of unifoi mity in force which 
could not be difpenfed with but by aG. of parlia- 
ment ; And that the indulgence intended would 
prove molt pernicious both to church and ftate, would 
open the door to fchifm, encourage faGion, dillurb 
the public peace, and diicredh the wifdom of the 
legiflature. The king did not think proper, after 
this remonftrance, to infill any farther at prefent on 
the projeG of indulgence. 

In order to deprive the catholics of all hopes, 
the two houfes concurred in a remonftrance againft 
them. The king gave a gracious anfwer j though 
he fcrupled not to profefs his gratitude towards 
many of that perfuafion, on account of their faith- 
ful fervices in his father’s caufe and in his own. 
A proclamation, for form’s fake, was foon after 
iflued againft Jefuits and Romilh priefts ; But care 
was taken, by the very terms of it, to render it 
ineffeGuil. The parliament had allowed,' that all 
foreign priefts, belonging to the two queens, Should 
be excepted, and that a perraiffion for them to re- 
main in England Ihould ftill be granted. In the 
proclamation, the word foreign was purpofely omit- 
ted; and the queens were* thereby authorifed to 
give proteGion to as many Englilh priefts as they 
Ihould think proper. 


That 
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That the king might reap feme advantage from chap. 
his compliances, however fallacious, he engaged , 
the commons anew into an examination of his re- 1663. 
venue, which, chiefly by the negligence in levying 
it, had proved, he laid, much inferior to the public 
charpes. Notwithftanding the price of Dunkirk, 
his debts, he complained, amounted to a coriiider- 
abie lum ; and to fatisfy the commons that the 
money formerly granted him, had not been pro- 
digally expended, he offered to lay before them the 
whofe account of his difburfements. It is, how- 
ever, agreed on all hands, that the king, though 
during his banifliment he had managed his fmall 
and precarious income with great order and ceco- 
noiny, had now much abated of thefe virtues, and 
was unable to make his royal revenues fuffice for 
his expences. The commons, without entering into 
too nice a' difquifition, voted him four fubfidies j 
and this was the lall time that taxes were levied in 
that manner. 

Several laws were made this feffion with regard 
to trade. The militia allb came under confidera- 
tion, and fome rules were eflablilhed for ordering 
and arming it. It was enafted, that the king fhould 
have no power of keeping the militia under arms 
above fourteen days in the year. The fituation of 
this ifland, together with its great naval power, has 
always occafioncd other means of fecurity, however 
requifite, to be much neglefted araongft us : And 
the parliament Ihowed here a very fuperfluous jea- 
loufy of the king^s ftriflinefs in difeiplining the mi- 
litia. The principles of liberty rather require a con- 
trary jealoufy. 

The earl of Briftol’s friendlhip with Clarendon, 
which had fubfifted with great intimacy during their 
exile and the diftreffes of the royal party, had been 
confiderably impaired fmee the reltoration, by the 
chancellor’s refufinp his aflent to fome grants, which 
C c 4 Briftol 
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CHAP. Briftol had applied for to a court lady : And a little 

nobleman, agreeably to the impetuo- 
1663. fity and indifcretion of his temper, broke out agaiiift 
the. minifter in the moft outrageous manner. He 
even entered a charge of treafon againft him before 
the houfe of peers j but had concerted his meafures 
fo imprudently, that the judges, when confulted, 
declared, that, neither for its matter nor its form, 
could the charge be legally received. The articles 
indeed refemble more the incoherent altercations of 
a paffionate enemy, than a ferious accufation,'fit to 
be difculTed by a court of judicature ; and Briftol 
hiinfelf was fo alhamed of his conduft and defeat, 
that he abfconded during fome time. Notwithftand- 
ing his fine talents, his eloquence, his fpirit, and his 
courage, he could never regain the charafter which 
he loft by this hafty and precipitate meafure. 

Decline of BuT though Clarendon was able to elude this ralh 
ered« credit at court was fenfibly declining j 
and in proportion as the king found himfelf efta- 
bljlhed on the throne, he began to alienate himfelf 
from a minifter, whofe charafter was fo little fuited 
to his own. Charles’s favour for the catholics was 
?ilways oppofed by Clarendon, public liberty was 
fecured againft; all attempts of the over-zealous 
royalifts, prodigal grants of the king were checked 
or refufed, and the dignity of his own charafler was 
fo much conlulted by the chancellor, that he made it 
an inviolable rule, as did alfo his friend, Southamp- 
ton, never to enter into any connexion with the royal 
miftrefies. The king’s favourite was Mrs. Palmer, 
afterwards created dutchefs of Cleveland j a woman 
prodigal, rapacious, dilTolute, violent, revengeful. 
She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon’s 
credit with his mafter j and her fuccefs was at this 
time made apparent to the whole world. Secre- 
tary- Nicholas, the chancellor’s great friend, was 
reinftycd from jiis place } and fir Harry Bennet, his 
's avowed! 
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avowed enemy, was advanced lo that office, Ben- chap. 
net was foon after created lord Arlington. 

Though the king’s conduct had hitherto, fince iSSj. 
his refloralion, been, in the main, laudable, 'nien 
of penetration began to obferve, that thofe virtues 
by which he had at firft fo much dazzled and en- 
chanted the nation, had great ftiow, but not equal 
folidity. His good underftanding loft much of its 
influence by his want of application ; his bounty was 
more the refult of a facility of difpofition, than any 
generofity of charafler ; his fodal humour led him 
frequently to negled his dignity ; his love of plea- 
fure was not attended with proper fentiment and 
decency ; and while he feemed to bear a good-will 
to every one that approached him, he had a heart 
not very capable of friendlhip, and he had fecretly 
entertained a very bad opinion and diftruft of man- 
kind. But above all, what fullied his charafler, in 
the eyes of good judges, was his negligent ingrati- 
tude towards the unfoitunate cavaliers, whofe zeal 
and fuflerings in the royal caufe had known no 
bounds. This conduct, however, in the king 
may, from the circumftances of his fituation and 
temper, admit of fome excufej at leaft, of feme 
alleviation. As he had been reftored more by the 
efforts of his reconciled enemies than of his ancient 
friends, the former pretended a title to fliare his 
favour ; and being, from praftice, acquainted with 
publick bufinefs, they were better qualified to execute 
any truft committed to them. The king’s revenues 
were far from being large, or even equal to his 
neceffary expences ; and his miftrefles, and the 
companion of his miith and pleafures, gained, by 
folicitation, every requeft from his ealy temper. 

The very poverty, to which the more zealous roy- 
alifts had reduced themfelves, by rendering them 
infignificaiu, made them unfit to fupport the king’s 
pieafures, and caufed him to deem them a ufelcfs 
Jncumbrance, And as many falfe and ridiculous 

clain}$ 
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CHAP, claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, 
averfe to a ftrifl: difcuflion or inquiry, led him to 
3663. treat them all with equal indifference. The parlia- 
ment took fome notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty 
thoulmid pounds were at one time diftributed among 
them: Mrs. Lane alfo, and the Penderells, had 
handfome prefents and penfions from the king. 
But the greater part of the royalifts ftill remained in 
poverty and diftrefs ; aggravated by the cruel difap- 
pointment in their fanguine hopes, and by feeing fa- 
vour and preferment beftowed upon their moftlnve- 
terate foes. With regard to the aft of indemnity and 
oblivion, they univerfally faid, that it was an aft of 
indemnity to the king’s enemies, and of oblivion to 
bis friends. 
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C H A P. LXIV. 

A nenv feJJ'ion Rupture with Holland — new 

JeJftoa ViBory of the RnHijh Rupture 

with France Rupture with Denmark — - — 

flew fejfion Seafght of four days Vic- 
tory (f the Englijh Fire of London^—— Ad- 
vances towards peace D if grace at Chatham 

Fence of Breda Clarendon’s fall and 

banijhment — • — State of France CharaBer of 

Lewis XIV. French invafton of the Low 

Countries Negotiations — — Triple league 

Treaty of Ah-la-Chapelle' -Affairs of Scotland 

— — and of Ireland* 

T he next feffion of pairliainent difeoveted a c h a p.* 
continuance of the fame principles which 
had prevailed in all the foregoing. Monarchy and 1664, 
the church were dill the objedts of regard and affec- '*• 
tion. During no period of the prefent reign did this feffion. 
fpirit more evidently pafa the bounds of reafon and 
moderation. 

The king, in his fpeech to the parliament, had 
ventured openly to demand a repeal of the triennial 
afl: j and he even went fo far as to declare that, 
notwithdanding the law, he never would allow any 
parliament to be alfembled by the methods pre- 
feribed in that ftatute. The parliament, without 
taking offence at this declaration, repealed the law ; 
and, in lieu of all the fecurities formerly provided, 
faiisfied themfelves with a general claufe, “ that 
parliaments fliould not be interrupted above three 
years at the moil.” As the Englilh parliament 
had now raifed iifelf to be a regular check and con- 
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CHAP, trol upon royal power, it is evident that tliey 
‘ , ought ftill to have preferved a regular fecurity for 
*664. their meeting, and not have trolled entirely to the 
good-will of the king, who, if ambitious or enter- 
prifing, had fo little reafon to be pleafed with thefe 
affemblies. Before the end of Charles’s reign, the 
nation had occafion to feel very fenfibly the efle£ts of 
this repeal. 

By the afl of uniformity, every clergyman, who 
fhould officiate without being properly qualified, was 
punifhable by fine and imprifonment : But this fe- 
curity was not thought fufficient for the church. It 
was now enafted, that wherever five perfons above 
thofe of the fame houl’cholJ fhould affemble in a re- 


ligious congregation, every one of them was liable, 
for the firft offence, to be imprifoned three months, 
or pay five pounds 5 for the fecond, to be imprifoned 
fix months, or pay ten pounds j and for the third, 
to be tranfported feven years, or pay a hundred 
pounds. The parliament had only in their eye the 
malignity of the feftaries : Tliey fliould have car- 
ried their attention farther, to the chief caufe of that 
malignity, the reflraint under which they laboured. 

The commons likewife paffed a vole, that the 
wrongs, difhonours, and indignities, offered to the 
Engliffi by the fubjefls of the United Provinces, 
were the greatefl obftruflions to all foreign trade ; 
And they promifed to affift the king with their lives 
and fortunes in afferting the rights of his crown, 
againft all oppofiiion whatfoever. This was the 
firft open ftep towards the Dutch war. We rauft 
explain the caufes and motives of this meafure. 
s-aoniw That clofe union and confederacy, which, du- 
ring a courfe of near feventy years, has fubfifted, 
almoft without interruption or jealoufy, between 
England and Holland, is not fo much founded on 
the natural unalterable interefts of thefe ftates, as on 
their terror of the growing power of the Fi ench mo- 
narch, who, without their combination, it is appre- 
- hended. 
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hencled, would foon extend his dominion over Eu- 
jope. In thefirft yetusof Charles’s reign, when, the 
ambitions genius of Lewis had not, as yet, difplayed 
itfelf, and when the great force of his people ’was, 
in fome nicafure, unknown even to thcnifelves, 
theiivalfliip of commerce, not checked by any other 
jealoufy or apprehenfion, had in England begot- 
ten a violent enmity againfl: the neighbouring re- 
public. 

Trade was beginning, among the Engliffi, to be 
a matter of general concern ; but nolwithftanding 
all their efforts and advantages, their commerce 
feemed hitherto to Hand upon a footing, which was 
fomewhat precarious. The Dutch, who by in- 
duftry and fiugality were enabled to undcrfell them 
in every maiket, retained poffeflion of the moft 
lucrative branches of commerce; and the Englifli 
merchants had the mortification to find that all 
attempts to extend their trade were ftill turned, by 
the vigilance of their rivals, to their lofs and dif- 
honour. Their indignation increafed, when they 
confidered the fuperior naval power of England ; 
the biavery of her officeis and feamen, her favour- 
able fituation, which enabled her to intercept the 
whole Dutch commerce. By the profpefl: of thefe 
advantages they were llrongly prompted, from mo- 
lives lels jufl. than political, to make war upon the 
States ; and at once to ravilh from them by force 
what they could not obtain, oi could obtain but 
llowly, by fupetior fldll and induflry. 

The carelcfs unambitious temper of Charles 
rendered him little capable of forming fo vaft a pro- 
jefl: as that of engroffmg the commerce and naval 
power of Europe ; yet could he not remain alto- 
gether infenfible to fuch obvious and fuch tempting 
profpefts. His genius, happily turned towards 
mechanics, bad inclined him to ftudy naval affairs, 
which, of all branches of bufinefs, he both loved 
the moft and underftood the beft. Though the 

Dutch, 
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Dutchj during his exilo» had exprefled towards hitrt 
more civility and fricndfliip, than he had received 
from any other foreign power ; the Louveftein or 
ariftocratic I'aftion, which at this lime ruled the 
comraohwealih, had fallen into clofe union with 
France ; and could that party be fubdued, he might 
hope that his nephew, the young prince of Orange* 
would be reinftated in the authority poffcfled by his 
anceftors, and would bring the States to a depend- 
ence under England. His narrow revenues made it 
ftill requifite for him to ftndy the humours of his 
people, which now ran violently towards war ; and 
it has been fufpefted, though the fufpicion was not 
juftified by the event, that the hopes of diverting 
fome of the fupplies to his private ufe were not 
overlooked by this neceffitous monarch. 

Thr duke of York, more adlivc and enterprifing, 
puflied more eagerly the war with Holland. He 
defired an opportunity of diltinguifhing himfelf : He 
loved to cultivate commerce : He was at the head 
of a new African company, whofe trade was ex- 
tremely checked by the fettleineiits of the Dutch : 
And perhaps the religious prejudices, by which that 
prince was always fo much governed, began even 
fo early to inftil into him an antipathy againft apro- 
tehant commonwealth, the bulwark of the reforma- 
tion. Clarendon and Soutfiampton, obferving that 
the nation was not fupported by any foreign alliance, 
were averfe to hoftiliiies ; but their credit was now 
on the decline. 

By thefe concurring motives, the court and par- 
liament were both of them inclined to a Dutch war. 
The parliament was prorogued without voting fup- 
plies: But as they had been induced, without 
any open application .from the crown, to pafs that 
vote above-mentioned againft the Dutch encroach- 
ments, it was reafonably confidered as fulEcient 
fanftion for the vigorous meafures which were re- 
folved on, 
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Downing, the Englifli minlfter at the Hague, a c h a p. 
man of an infolent impetuous temper, prefented a 
memorial to the States, containing a lift of thofe 1664. 
depredations, of which the Englifti complained, It 
is remarkable, that all the pretended depredations 
preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of league 
and alliance had been renewed with the Dutch; 
and thefe complaints were then thought either fo ill 
grounded or fo frivolous, that they had not been men- 
tioned in the treaty. Two (hips alone, the Bona- 
venbure and the Good-hope, had been claimed by 
the Englifli ; and it was agreed that the claim 
fliould be profecuted by the ordinary courfe of 
juftice. The States had configned a fum of money 
in cafe the caufe Ihould be decided againft them ; 
but the matter was ftill in dependance. Gary, who 
was enlrufted by the proprietors with the manage- 
ment of the law-fuit for the Bonaventure, had re- 
folved to accept of thirty thoufand pounds, which 
were offered him •, but was hindered by Downing, 
who told him, that the claim was a matter of ftate 
between the two nations, not a concern of private 
perfons*'. Thefe circumftances give us no favour- 
able idea of the juftice of the Englifli pretenfions. 

Charlbs confined not himfelf to memorials and 
remonftrances. Sir Robert Holmes was fecretly 
difpatched with a fquadroii of twenty-two fliips to 
the coalt of Africa. He not only expelled the 
Dutch from cape Corfe, to which the Englifli had 
forae pretenfions; He likewife feized the Dutch 
fettlements of cape Verde and the ifle of Goree, to- 
gether with feveral fliips irading on that coaft. And 
having failed to America, he poffeffed himfelf of 
Nova Belgia, flnee called New York ; a territory 
which James the Firft had given by patent to the earl 
ot Sterling, but which had never been planted but 
by the Hollanders. When the Slates complained 
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of thefe hofllle meafures, the king, unwilling to 
avow what he could not well juftify, pretended to 
be totally ignorant of Holmes’s enterprife. He 
likewife confined that admiral to the Tower j but 
fome time after releafed him. 

The Dutch, finding that their applications for 
redrefs were likely to be eluded, and that a ground 
of quarrel was induftrioufly fought for by the Eng- 
lifli, began to arm with diligence. They even 
exerted, with fome precipitation, an aft of vigour, 
which haftened on the rupture. Sir John LaMon 
and de Ruyter had been fent with combined fqua- 
drons into the Mediterranean, in order to challife 
the piratical ftates on the coaft of Barbary j and the 
time of their reparation and return was now ap- 
proaching. The States fecretly difpatched orders 
to de Ruyter, that he Ihould take in provifions at 
Cadiz ; and failing towards the coaft of Guinea, 
fhould retaliate on the Englifh, and put the Dutch 
in poffeffion of thofe fettlements whence flolmes 
had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a con- 
fiderable force on board, met with no oppolition in 
Guinea. All the new acquifitions of the Englilb, 
except cape Corfe, were recovered from them. 
They were even difpoffeffed of fome old fettlements. 
Such of their fliips as fell into his hands were feized 
by de Ruyter. I'hat admiral failed next to America. 
He attacked Barbadoes, but was repulfed. He after- 
wards committed hoftilities on Long Ifland. 

Meanwhile, the Englilh preparations for war 
were advancing with vigour and induftry. The king 
had received no fupplies from parliament ; but by 
his own funds and credit he was enabled to equip 
a fleet: The city of London lent him 100,000 
pounds : The fpirit of the nation feconded his 
armaments : He hitnfelf went from port to port, 
infpefting with great diligence, and encouraging 
the work ; And iii a .little time the Englifli navy 
was put in a formidable condition. Eight hundred 
' - thoufand 
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tlioufand pounds are fald to have been expended on c h a p. 
this ainiament. When Lawfon arrived, and com- . r 
municated his fufpicion of de Ruyter’s enterprife, 
orders were iffued for feiaing all Dutch fhips ; and 
135 fell into the hands of the Englifli. Thefe were 
not declared prizes, till afterwards, when war was 
proclaimed. 

The parliament, when it met, granted a ftipply, a+th nov. 
the largeft by far that had ever been given to a king 
of England, yet fcarcely fufficient for the prefent 
undeftaking. Near two millions and a half w'ere 
voted to be levied by quarterly payments in three 
yeais. The avidity of the merchants, together with 
the great profpedt of fucccfs, had animated the 
whole nation againft the Dutch. 

A GREAT alteration was made this feflion in the 
method of taxing the clergy. In almoft all the 
other monarchies of Europe, the affemblies, whofe 
confent was formerly requifite to the milling of 
laws, were compofed of three eftates, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the comnionalty, which formed 
fo many members of the political body, of which 
the king was confidered as the head. In England 
too, the parliament was always reprefeuted as con- 
fifting of three eftates ; but their reparation was 
never fo diftind as in other kingdoms. A convo- 
cation, however, had ufually futen at the fame time 
with the parliament ; though they pofleffed not a 
negative voice in the pafling of laws, and aflumed 
no other temporal power than that of impofmg taxes 
on the clergy By reafon of ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments, which he could beftow, the king's influence 
over the church was more confiderable than over the 
laity j fo that the fubfidles, granted by the convo- 
cation, were commonly greater than thofe which 
were voted by parliament. The church, therefore, 
was not difplealed to depart tacitly from the right of 
taxing herfelf, and allow the commons to Ijiy iinpo- 
VoL. VU. D d furons 
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CHAP, fitions on ecclefiaftical revenues, as on the reft of 
■ - ■ the kingdom. In recompence, two fubfidies, which 

*664. the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, 
and the parochial clergy were allowed to vote at 
eledions. Thus the church of England made a 
barter of power for profit. Their convocations, 
having become infignificant to the crown, have 
been much difufed of late years. 

THh Dutch faw, with the utmoft regret, a war 
approaching, whence they might dread the moft 
fatal confcquences, but which afforded no prbfpeQ: 
of advantage. They tried every art of negotiation, 
before they would come to extremities. Their 
meafures were at that time direfted by John de Wit, 
a roinifter equally eminent for greatnefs of mind, for 
capacity, and for integrity. Though moderate in 
his private deportment, he knew how to adopt in 
his public counfels that magnanimity, which fuits 
the roinifter of a great ftate. It was ever his maxim, 
that .no independent government ftiould yield to 
another any evident point of reafon or equity ; and 
that all fuch conceflions, fo far from preventing 
, war, ferved to no other purpofe than to provoke 
frelh claims and infults. By his management a 
fpirit of union was preferved in all the provinces ; 
great fums were levied ; and a navy was equipped, 
compofed of larger ftips than the Dutch had ever 
built before, and able to cope with the fleet of 
England. 

‘bfis- As foon as certdn intelligence arrived of de 
* ' Ruyter’s enterprifes, Charles declared war againft 
the States. His fleet, confifting of 1 14 fail, befides 
fire-fliips and ketches, was commanded by the dukq 
of York, and under him by prince Rupert and the 
earl of Sandwich, It had about 22,000 men on 
id June, board. Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch 
viflory of navy, of nearly equal force, declined not the com-, 
lift, bat. In the heat of aQion, when engaged in clofe 

fight 
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fight with the duke of York, Obdam’s (hip blew c 
up. This accident much difcouraged the Dutch, 
who fled towards their own coaft. Tromp alone, 
fon of the famous admiral killed during the former 
war, bravely fuftained with his fquadrun the efforts 
of the Englifh, and protefled the rear of his coun. 
trymen. The, vanquiflied had nineteen ftiips funic 
and taken. The vidlors loft only one. Sir John 
Lawfon died foon after of his wounds. 

It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reafon, 
that this vidlory might' have been rendered more 
complete, had not orders been iffued to flacken fail 
by Brounker, one of the duke’s bedchamber, who 
pretended authority from his mafter. The duke 
difclalmed the orders ; but Brounker never was 
fufficiently punifhed for his temerity *. It is allowed, 
however, that the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the adlion. He was long in the thickeft of 
the fire. The earl of Falmouth, lord Mufkerry, 
and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one fliot at his fide, 
and covered him all over with their brains and gore. 
And it is not likely, that, in a purfuit, where even 
perfons of inferior Italion, and of the moft cowardly 
difpofition, acquire courage, a commander fhould 
feel his fpirits to flag, and Ihould turn from the 

‘ * King James, in his Memoirs, gives an account of this affair ‘ 
different from what we meet with in any hiflorian. He fays, 
that while he was afleep, llrounker brou-jht orders to fir John 
Harman, captain of the Ihip, to flacken fail. Sir John reinon- 
llrated, but obeyed. After forae time, finding that his falling 
back was likely to produce confufion in the fleet, he hoiked the 
fail as before : So that the prince coming foon after on the 
quarter deck, and finding all thing.s ys he left them, knew no- 
thing of what had palled dunn,-- hi? repofe. Nobody gave 
him the leak intimation of it. It was long after, that he heard 
of it by a kind of accident ; and he intended to hare pimifhed 
Brounker by martial kw ; but juk about that time, the houfe 
of commons took up the quckion and impeached him, which 
made it impulGble for the duke to pimilh him otherwife than by 
difmlfllng him his fervicc. Brounker, before the houfe, never 
pretended that he had received any orders from the duke. 
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back of an enemy, v/hofe face he had not been afraifl 
to encounter. 

This difafler threw the Dutch into confternation, 
and 'determined de Wit, who was the foUl of their 
councils, to exert his military capacity, in order to 
fupport the declining courage *of his countrymen. 
He went on board the fleet, which he took under 
his command ; and he foon remedied all thofe dif. 
orders which had been occafioned by the late mif- 
fortune. The genius of this man was of the^mofl; 
exteiifive nature. He quickly became as much 
mafter of naval affairs, as if he had from his in- 
fancy been educated in them ; and he even made 
improvements in fome pans of pilotage and failing, 
beyond what men expert in thofe arts had ever been 
able to attain. 

The misfortunes of the Dutch determined their 
allies to aft for their affiftance and fupport. The 
king of France was engaged in a defenfive alliance 
with the flates ; but as his naval force was yet in 
its infancy, he was extremely averfc, at that time, 
fiom entering into a war with fo formidable a power 
as England. He long tried to mediate a peace 
between the States, and for that purpofe fent an 
embaffy to London, which returned without effeft- 
ing any thing. Lord Hollis, the Englifti ambaffa'. 
dor at Palis, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to 
the fide of England ; and, in his mafter’s name, 
made him the moil tempting offers. Charles was 
content to abandon all the Spanilh Low Countries 
to the French, without pretending to a foot of 
ground for liimfelf ; provided Lewis would allov? 
him to purfue his advantages againft the Dutch 
But the French monarch, though the conqueft of 
that valuable territory was the chief objeft of his 
ambition, rejefted the offer as contrary to his in* 

D’Eflradcs, 19th December 1654. 
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terefts : He thought, that if the Englifh had once 
eftabliflied an uncontrollable dominion over the fea 
and over commerce, they would loon be able to 
render his acquifitions a dear purchafe to him. 
When de Lionne, the Fiench fecretary,* affured 
Van Beuninghen, ambaiPador of the States, that 
this offer had been preffed on his mafter during fix 
months; “ I can readily believe it,’* replied the 
Dutchman ; “ I am fenfible that it is the intereft of 
“ England " 

SircH were the eftabliflied maxims at that time 
with regard to the interefts of princes. It mull 
however be allowed, that the politics of Charles, in 
making this offer, were not a little hazardous. The 
extreme weaknefs of Spain would have rendered the 
French conquefts eafy and infallible ; but the vigour 
of the Dutch, it might be forefeen, would make the 
fuccefs of the Englifh much more precarious. And 
even were the naval force of Holland totally anni- 
hilated, the acquifition of the Dutch commerce to 
England could not be relied on as a certain confe- 
quence ; nor is trade a conftant attendant of power, 
but depends on many other, and foine of them very 
delicate circumftances. 

Though the king of France was refolved to 
fupport the Hollanders in that unequal conteft in 
which they were engaged ; yet he protrafted his 
declaration, and employed the time in naval pre- 
parations, both in the ocean aird the Mediterranean. 
The king of Denmark meanwhile was refolved not 
to remain an idle fpeftator of the conteft between 
the maritime powers. The part which he acted 
was the raoft extraordinary ; He made a fecret 
agreement with Charles .to feize all the Dutch Ihips 
in his harbours, and to lhare the fpoils with the 
Englifh, provided they would aflift him in execut- 
ing this meafure. In order to increafe his prey, he 

‘ B’Eltrades, i4tli Augult 1665. 
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c F A p. pcrfidioufly invited the Dutch tn t?ke ihelrer In his 
■ tx iv.^ poits; and accordingly the Eafl: India fleet, very 
*665. richly laden, had put into Bergen. Sandwich, who 
now commanded the Englifli navy, (thd duke hav* 
ing go^e alhore,) difpatchecl fir Thomas Tiddiman 
with a fquadrou to attack them 5 but whether from 
the king of Denmark’s delay in fending orders to 
the governor, or, what is more probable, from his 
avidity in endeavouring to engrols the whole booty, 
the Engliih admiral, though he behaved with great 
jd Auguft. bravery, lailed of his puvpofe. The Danifh gover- 
nor filed upon him, and the Dutch, having had 
leifure to fortify ihemfelves, made a gallant icfid* 
ancc. 

The king of Denmark, feemingly alhamed of his 
conduft, concluded with fir Gilbert Talbot, the 
Englifh envoy, an ofl'enfive alliance againfl: the 
States 5 and at the very fame time, his vefident at ^ 
the Hague, by his orders, concluded an oftenfive 
alliance againfl England, To this latter alliance he 
adhered, probably from jealoufy of the incrcafing 
xiaval power of England j and he feized and com 
fifeated all the Englifh fhips in his harbours. This 
■was a fenfible check to the advantages which 
Charles had obtained over the Dutch. Not only 'a 
blow was given to the Englifli commerce ; the king 
of Denmaik’s naval forge was alfo confiderable, and 
threatened every moment a conjunction with the 
Hollanders. That prince Itipulated to aflift his ally 
with a fleet of thirty fail ; and he received in return 
a yearly fubfidy of 1,500,000 crowns, of which 
300,000 were paid by France, 

THn king endeavoured to counterbalance thefe 
confederacies by acquiring new friends and allies. 
He had difpatched fir Richard Fanfhaw into Spain, 
who met with a very cold reception. Th'di mo- 
narchy was funk into a ftate of weaknefs, and 
was menaced with an invafion from France ; yet 
could not any motive prevail with Philip to enter 
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into cordial friend ftiip with England. Charles’s 
alliance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica 
and Tangiers, the fale of Dunkirk to the French ; 
all thefe offences funk fo deep in the mind of the 
Spanilh monarch, that no motive of intercft'was 
fufficient to outweigh them. 

The bifiiop of Muniter was the only ally that 
Charles could acquire. This prelate, a man of refli- 
lefs enterprife and ambition, had entertained a vio- 
lent animofity againit the States ; and he was eafily 
eng^ed, by the promife of fubfidies from Eng- 
land, to make an incurfion on that republic. With 
a tumultuary army of near 20,000 men, he'invaded 
her territories, and met with weak refiftance. The 
land forces of the States were as feeble and ill. 
governed, as their fleets were gallant and formi- 
dable. But after his committing great ravages in 
feveral of the provinces, a ftop was put to the pro- 
grefs of this warlike prelate. He had not mili- 
tary fltill fufficient to improve the advantages which 
fortune had put into his hands : The king of France 
fent a body of 6000 men to oppofe him : Sub- 
fidies were not regularly remitted him from Eng- 
land ; and many of his troops deferred for want of 
pay : The eleflor of Brandeiiburgh threatened him 
with an invafion in his own ftate: And on the 
whole, he wms glad to conclude a peace under the 
mediation of France. On the firlt furmife of his 
intentions, fir William Temple was fent from I.on- 
don with money to fix him in his former alliance ; 
but found that he arrived too late. 

The Dutch, encouraged by all thefe favourable 
circum fiances, continued refoluteto e.xert themfelves 
to the Utipoh in their own defence. De Ruyter, 
their great admiral, was arrived from his expedi- 
tion to Guinea: Their Indian fleet was come home 
in fafety : Their harbours were crowded with mer- 
chant Ihips : Faftion at home was appeafed : The 
young Prince of Orange liad put himielf under the 
D d -f tuition 
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CHAP, tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, 
i.x]y^ their penfionary, who executed his triift with honour 
*66j. and fidelity : And the animnfity, which the Hol- 
landers entertained againll the attack of the Englilh, 
fo unprovoked, as they thought it, made them thirft 
for revenge, and hope for better fuccefs in their 
next enterprife. Such vigour was exerted in the 
Common caufe, that, in order to man the fleet, all 
merchant fliips were prohibited to fail, and even the 
filheries were fufpended”. 

The Englilh likewife continued in the fame dif- 
pofition, though another more grievous calamity 
had joined ilfelf to that of war. The plague had 
broken out in London ; and that with fuch violence, 
soth oa, as to cut olF, in a year, near 90,000 inhabitants. 
The king was obliged to fummon the parliament at 
Oxford. 

■Newfer. A GOOD agreement ftill fubfilled between the 
fm. Ring and parliament. They, on their part, uuanl- 
moufly voted him the fupply demanded, twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be levied in 
Fivc-niiic- two years by monthly afieflinents. And he, to gra* 
aft. tify them, paffed the five-mile-aft, which has given 
occafion to grievous and not unjuft complaints. 
The church, under pretence of guarding monarchy 
againll its inveterate enemies, perfevered in the 
projefl of wreaking her own enmity againll the non- 
conformifts. It was enafted, that no diflenting 
teacher who took not the non-refillance oath above 
mentioned, fliould, except upon the road, come 
within five miles of any corporation, or of any place, 
where he had preached after the a£l of oblivion. 
The penalty was a fine of fifty pounds, and fij; 
months imprifonment. By ejecting the non-conform- 
ing clergy from their churches, and prohibiting all 
feparate congregations, they had been rendered in- 
capable of gaining any livelihood by their fpiiitual 

** Trpmp’s life. D’Eftradcs, of February 1665. 
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profeflion. And now, under colour of removing 
them from places where their influence might be 
dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to de« *665. 
privc them of all means of fubliHence. Had not 
the fpirit of the nation undergone a change, thefe 
violences were preludes to the moft furious perfe* 
cution. 

However prevalent the hierarchy, this law did 
not pafs without oppofition. Befides feveral peers, 
attached to the old parliamentary party, South- 
ampton himfelf, though Clarendon’s great friend,’ 
exprelTed his difapprobation of thefe nieafures. 

But the chuich party, not difeouraged with this 
oppofition, introduced into the houJ'e of commons 
a bill for impofing the oath of non-refifiance on the 
whole nation. It was rejefted only by three 
voices. The parliament, after a Ihort feffion, was 31I1 oft. 
prorogued. . 

AfTiua. Trance had declared wav, England was ibbs, 
evidently overmatched in force. Yet fire poflfeffcd 
this advantage by her fiiuation, that flhe lay be- 
tween the fleets of her enemies, and might be able, 
by fpeedy and well- concerted operations, to prevent 
their junftion. But fuch was the unhappy condudl 
of her commanders, ot fuch the want of intelligence 
in her minilters, that this circumftance turned ra- 
ther to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to 
the duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to fail from 
Toulon ; and the French fquadron, under his com- 
mand, confifting of above forty fail", was now com- 
monly 1 ‘uppofed to be entering the channel . The 
Dutch fleet, to the number of feventy-fix fail, was 
at fea, under the command of de Ruyter and 
Tromp, in order to join him. The duke of Al- 
bemarle and prince Rupert commanded the Eng- 
iilh fleet, w'hich exceeded not feventy-four (ail. Al- 
bemarle, who, from his fucceffes under the proteftor, 


had 
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had too much learned to defpife the enemy, pro- 
pofcd to detach prince Rupert with twenty {hips, in 
order to oppofe the duke of Beaufort, Sir George 
Ayfeue, well acquainted with the bravery and con- 
duft of dc Ruyter, proieded againft the temerity of 
this refolution ; But Albemai le’s authority prevail- 
ed. The remainder of the Engliflr fet fail to give 
battle to the Dutch ; who, feeing the enemy ad- 
vance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and 
prepared for the combat. The battle that enfued, 
is one of the moft memorable that we read ©f in 
ftory ; whether we confider its long dutation, or the 
defperate courage with which it was fought. Al- 
bemarle made here fome atonement by his valour 
for the rafhnefs of the attempt. No youth, ani- 
mated by glory and ambitious hopes, could exert 
himfelf more than this did man, who was now in 
the decline of life, and who had reached the fum- 
mit of honours. We lhall not enter minutely into 
particulars. It will be lufiicient to mention the 
chief events of each day's engagement. 

In the firft day, fir William Berkeley, vice-ad- 
miral, leading the van, fell into the thickefl of the 
enemy, was overpowered, and his fhip taken. He 
himfelf was found dead in his cabin, all covered 
with blood. 'The Englifli had the weather-gage of 
the enemy ; but as the wind blew fo hard, that they 
could not ufe their lower tire, they derived but fmall 
advantage from this circumftance. The Dutch 
fliot, however, fell chiefly on their fails and rigging ; 
and few fhips were funk or much damaged. Chaln- 
fhot was at that time a new invention ; commonly 
attributed to de Wit, Sir John Harman exerted 
himfelf extremely on this day. The Dutch admi- 
ral, Evertz, was killed in engaging him. Dark- 
nef’s parted the combatants. 

. The fecond day, the wind was fomewhat fallen, 
and the combat became more fteady and more ter- 
rible. The Englifli now found, that the greatefi: 

valour 
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valour cannot compenfate the f’lperionty of nuin- 
bers, againft an enemy who is well conduced, and 
who is not deietlive in courage. De Ruyter and ififis. 
Van Tromp, rivals in glory and enemies from, 
faction, exerted themfelves in emulation of each 
other ; and de Ruyter, had the advantage of difen- 
gaging and faving his antagonilt, who had been 
furrounded by the Englifh, and was in the molt 
imminent danger. Sixteen frelh Ihips joined the 
Dutch fleet during the aftion ; and the Englifli 
werfe fo fliattered, that their fighting Ihips were re- 
duced to twenty-eight, and they found themfelves 
obliged to retreat towards their own coaft. The 
Dutch followed them, and were on the point of 
renewing the combat, when a calm, which came a 
little before night, prevented the engagement. 

Nil XT morning, the Englilh were obliged to 
continue their retreat *, and a proper difpofltion was 
made for that purpofe. The fliattered fiiips were 
ordered to ftretch a-head ; and fixteen of the moft 
■entire followed them in good order, and kept the 
enemy in awe. Albemarle himfelf clofed the rear, 
and prefented an undaunted countenance to his 
viftorious foes. The earl of Oflbry, fon of Or- 
mond, a gallant youth, who fought honour and 
experience in every aSion throughout Europe, was 
then on board the admiral. Albemarle confeffed to 
him his intention rather to blow up his (hip and 
perifh glorioully, than yield to the enemy. Oflbry 
applauded this defperate refolution. 

About two o’clock, the Dutch had come up 
with their enemy, and were ready to renew the 
fight ; when a new fleet was deferied from the fouth, 
crowding all their fail to reach the feene of a£llon. 

The Dutch flattered thenilelves that Beaufort was 
arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquilhed: 

The Engli.li hoped that prince Rupert bad come, 
to turn the fcale of action. Albcmaile, who had 

received 
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CHAP, received intelligence of the prince's approach, bent 
his courfe towards him. Unhappily, fir George 
1666- Ayfeue, in a (hip of a hundred guns, the largefi in 
the fleet, ftnick on the Galloper fands, and could 
receive no afliftance from his friends, who were 
haftening to join the reinforcement. He could not 
even reap the confolation of perifliing with honour, 
and revenging his death on his enemies. They were 
preparing firefhips to attack him, and he was obr 
liged to Al ike. The Englifli failors, feeing the ne* 
ceflity, with the utmolt indignation furrendered 
themfelves prifoners. 

Albemarle and prince Rupert were now deter- 
mined to face the enemy } and next morning the 
battle began afrefli, with more equal force than 
ever, and with equal valour. After long cannon- 
ading, the .fleets came to a clofe combat } which 
was continued with great violence, till parted by 
a raift. The Englifh retired firft into their har- 
bours. 

Though the Engllfh, by their obftinate cou- 
rage, reaped the chief honour in this engagement, 
it is fomewhat uncertain who obtained the viftory. 
The Hollanders took a few (hips, and having fome ' 
appearances of advantage, exprefled their fatisfac- 
tion by all the figns of triumph and rejoicing. But 
as the Englifli fleet was repaired in a little time, and 
put to fea more formidable than ever, together with 
many of thofe fliips which the Dutch had boafted 
to have burned or deflroyed ; all Europe faw, that 
thofe two brave' nations were engaged in a con- 
teft, which was not likely, on either fide, to prove 
decifive. 

It was the conjunftion alone of the French, that 
could give a decifive fuperiority to the Dutch. In 
order to facilitate this conjunflion, de Ruyter, hav- 
ing repaired his fleet, pofted himfelf at the mouth 
pf the Thames. The Englifli, under prince Rupert 

and 
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and Albemarle, were not long In coining to the chap. 
attack. The numbers of each fleet amounted to 
about eighty fail; and the valour and experience of 1666. 
the commanders, as well as of the feamen, rendered 
the engagement fierce and obftinate. Sir Thomas the Cns> 
Allen, who commanded the white fquadron of the 
Englilh, attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely 
routed ; and he killed the three admirals who com- 
manded it. Van Tromp engaged fir Jeremy Smith ; 
and during the heat of adfion, he was feparated from 
de Ruyter and the main body, whether by accident 
or defign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, 
with condutl and valour, maintained the combat 
againfl; the main body of the Englilh ; and though 
overpowered by numbers, kept his ftation, till night 
ended the engagement. Next day, finding the 
Dutch fleet fcattered and difeouraged, his high 
fpirit fubmitted to a retreat, wliich yet he conduc- 
ed with fuch Ikill, as to lender ii equally honour- 
able to himfelf as the greateft viCoiy. Full of in- 
dignation however at yielding the fuperiority to the 
enemy, he frequently exclaimed, My God ! what 
“ a wretch am 1 1 among fo many ihoufand bullets, 

“ is there not one to put an eud to my miferable 

life ?” One de Witte, his fon-iii-law, who ftood 
near, exhorted him, fince he fought death, to turn 
upon the Englilh, and render his life a dear pur- 
chafe to the viCoTs. But de Ruyter, efteemed it 
more worthy a brave man to perfevere to tlie utter- 
moft, and, as long as poflible, to render fervice to 
his country. All that night and next day, the 
Englilh prefled upon the rear of the Dutch; 
and it was chiefly by the redoubled eflibrts of de 
Ruyter, that the latter faved themfeives in their 
harbours. 

The lofs fuftained by the Hollanders in this ac- 
tion was not very confiderable ; but as violent ani- 
tnofities had broken out between the two admirals, 

V'ho engaged all the officers on one fide or other, 

ii the 
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^ conflernation, which took place was great 

among the provinces. Tromp’s commiffion was at 
i666. lart taken from himj but though feveral captains 
had 'mifbehaved, they were fo effeftually protefted 
by their friends in the magiftracy of the towns, that 
mofl of them efcaped punifliment, many were ftill 
continued in their commands. 

The Englifh now rode inconteftable mailers of 
the fea, and infulred the Dutch in their harbours. 
A detachment under Holmes was fent into the road 
of Vlie, and burned a hundred and forty merchant- 
men, two men of war, together with Brandaris, a 
large and rich village on the coaft. The Dutch 
merchants, who loft by this enierprife, uniting 
themfelves to the Orange faflion, exclaimed againft 
an adminiftration, which, they pretended, had 
brought fuch difgrace and ruin on their country. 
None but the firm and intrepid mind of de Wit 
could have fupported itfelf under fuch a complica- 
tion of calamities. 

The king of France, apprehenfive that the Dutch 
would fink under their misfortunes ; at leaft, that 
de Wit, his friend, might be difpofl'efled of the ad- 
miniftration, haftened the advance of the duke of 
Beaufort. The Dutch fleet likewife was again, 
equipped ; and, under the command of de Ruyter, 
cruifed near the ftraits of Dover. Prince Rupert 
with the Engliih navy, now ftronger than ever, 
came full fail upon them. The Dutch admiral 
thought proper to decline the combat, and retired 
into St. John’s road near Bulloigne, Here he Ihel- 
tered himfelf, both from the Engliih, and from a 
furious ftorm which arofe. Prince Rupert too was 
obliged to retire into St. Helens j where he ftayed 
fome time, in order to repair the damages which he 
had fuftained. Meanwhile the duke of Beaufort 
proceeded up the channel, and pafled the Englifli 
fleet unperceived ; but he did not find the Dutch, 
as he expected. De Ruyter had been feized with a 

fever: 
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fever : Many of the chief officers had fallen into chap. 
ficknefs: A contagious diftemper was fpread 
through the fleet : And the States thought it ne- iCfiS. 
ceffary to recal them into their harbours, before 
the enemy could be refitted The French king, 
anxious for his navy, which, with fo much care and 
induftry, he had lately built, difpatched orders to 
Beaufort, to make the beft of his way to Breft. 

That admiral had again the good fortune to pafs the 
Englilh. One ffiip alone, the Ruby, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

While the war continued without any decifive pt. 
fuccefs on either fide, a calamity happened in Lon- 
don, which threw the people into great confterna- 
tion. Fire, breaking out in a baker’s houfe near 
the bridge, fpread itfelf on all fides with fuch rapi- 
dity, that no efforts could extinguilh it, till it laid in 
alhes a confidevable part of the city. The inhabitants, 
without being able to provide effeftually for their 
relief, were reduced to be fpeftators of their own 
ruin ; and were purfued from ftreet to ftreet by the 
flames, which unexpeftedly gathered round them. 

Three days and nights did the fire advance j and it 
was only by the blowing up of houfes, that it was at 
lad; extinguifhed. The king and duke ufed their 
Utmoft endeavours to flop the progrefs of the flames j 
but all their induftry was unfuccefsful. About four 
hundred ftiests, and thirteen thoufand houfes, were 
reduced to afhes. 

The caufes of this calamity were evident. The 
narrow ftreets of London, the houfes built entirely 
of wood, the dry feafon, and a violent eaft wind 
which blew ; thefe were fo many concurring cir- 
cumftances, which rendered it eafy to affign the 
reafon of the deftruftion that enfued. But the 
people were not fatisfied with this obvious account. 
Prompted by blind rage, fome aferibed the guilt 
to the republicans, others to tfle catholics ; though 

it 
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CHAP, it is not eafy to conceive how the burning of Londoii 
could fcrve the purpofes of either party. As the 
i6fi6. papifts were the chief objefts of public deteftation, 
the rumour, which threw the guilt on them, was 
more favourably received by the people. No proof, 
however, or even prefumption, after the ftridleft in- 
quiry by a committee of parliament, ever appeared 
to authorifc fuch a calumny ; yet, in order to give 
countenance to the popular prejudice, the infcrip- 
tion engraved by authority on the monument, 
alcribed this calamity to that hated feet. This 
claufe was erafed by order of king James, when he 
came to the throne ; but after the revolution it was 
replaced. So credulous, as well as obftinate, are 
the people, in believing every thing which flatters 
their prevailing paffion ! 

The fire of London, though at that time a great 
calamity, has proved in the iffue beneficial both to 
the city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in 
a very little time ; and care was taken to make the 
ftreets wider and more regular than before. A dif- 
creiionary power was alTumed by the king to regu- 
late the diltribution of the buildings, and to forbid 
the ufe of lath and timber, the materials of which 
the houfes were formerly compofed. The necelfity 
was fo urgent, and the occafion fo extraordinary, 
that no exceptions were taken at an exercife of au- 
thority, which other wife might have been deemed 
illegal. Had the king been enabled to carry his 
power ftill farther, and made the houfes be rebuilt 
with perfed regularity, and entirely upon one plan ; 
he had much contributed to the convenience, as 
well as embellifliment, of the city. Great advan- 
tages, however, have refulted from the alterations ; 
though not carried to the full length. London 
became much more healthy after the fire. The 
plague, which ufed to break out with great fury 
twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always 

lurking 
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lurking in fome corner or other of the city, has c h a p. 
fcarcely ever appeared fince that calamity. 

The parliament met foon after, and gave the «666. 
fanflion of law to thofe regulations made by royal 
authority ; as well as appointed commiffioners for 
deciding all fuch queftions of property, as might 
arife from the fire. They likewife voted a fupply 
of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, partly by a poll- 
bill, partly by aflefl'ments. Though their inquiry 
brotsght out no proofs, which could fix on the pa- 
plfts the burning of London, the general averfion 
againft that fedt ftill prevailed j and cnm.>laints 
were made, probably without much foundation, of 
its dangerous increafe. Charles, at the delire of 
the commons, ilTued a proclamation for the baniih- 
ment of all priefts and jefuits ; but the bad execu- 
tion of this, as well as of former edicts, deftroyed 
all confidence in his fincerity, whenever he pretend- 
ed an averfion towards the catholic religion. Whe- 
ther fufpicions of this nature had ditninifhed the 
king’s popularity, is uncertain; but it appears, 
that the fupply was voted much later than Charles 
expeCled, or even than the public neceffities feeraed 
to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, a man who wanted only fteadinefs to 
render him extremely dangerous, had fomewhat 
embarrafled the meafures of the court; and this 
was the firfl: time that the king found any confider- 
able reafon to complain of a failure of confidence in 
this houfe of commons. The rifing fymptoms of 
ill-humour tended, no doubt, to quicken the fteps, 
which were already making towards a peace with 
foreign enemies. 

Charles began to be fenfible, that all the ends, Advance* 
for which the war had been undertaken, were likely 
to prove entirely abortive. The Butch, even 
when Angle, had defended therafelves with vigour, 
and were every day improving in their military 
IkiU and preparations. Though their trade had 

VoL. W. E e fuffere-l 
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c )i A r. fuflcred extremely, their extenfive credit enabled' 

^ . them to levy great fuiAs ; and while the feamen of 

1667. England loudly complained of want of pay, the 
Dutch navy was regulaily fupplied with luoney 
and every thing requifite for its fubfiitence. As 
two powerful kings now fupuorted them, every 
place, from the extremity of Norway to the coafts 
of Bayonne, was btcome hoftile to the EnglKh, 
And Charles, neither fond ot aflion, nor ftimulated 
by any violent ambition, earnelUy fought'" for 
means of leftoring tianquillity to his peopler, dif- 
gufled with a war, which, being joined with the 
plague and fire, had proved fo fruitlefs and de- 
Ih'utUve. 

The firfl: advances towards an accommodation, 
were made by England. When the king lent for 
the body of fir William Beikeley, he inlinuated to 
the States his de/ire of peace on reafonable terms ; 
and their anfwer correfponded in the fame amicable 
Intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the ap- 
pearance of fuperioiity, ftill infilled that the States 
ihould treat at London ; and they agreed to make 
him this compliment fo far as concerneil them- 
felves: But being engaged in alliance with two 
crowned heads, they could not, ibey faid, prevail 
with thefe to depart in that refpeft from their dig- 
nity. On a fuddeu, the king went fo far on the 
other fide as to offer the fending of arabaffadors to 
the Hague ; but this propofal, which leerned ho- 
nourable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide 
and diftraft them, by affording the Englilh an op- 
portunity to carry on cabals with the difaffeSed 
party. The offer was therefore rejefled j and con- 
ferences were fecretly held in the queen-mother’s 
apartments at Paris, where the pretenfions of both 
parties were difeuffed. The Dutch made equitable 
propofals ; cither that all things fhould be reftored 
to the fame condition in which they flood before 
Jihe war j or that both parties firould continue in 
, , .poffeflion 
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pofleffion of their prefeiit acquifitions. Charles chap. 
accepted of the latter propoFal ; and almofl: every ■ 
thing was adjufted, except the difputes with regard icoj. 
to the ifle of Polerone. This illaud lies in the 
Eaft Indies, and was formerly valuable for its pro- 
duce of fpices. The Englifh had been mailers of 
it ; but were difpoffeiTed at the time when the vio- 
lences were committed againfl: them at Amboyna. 

Cromwel had fiipulated to have it reflored ; and 
lift Hollanders, having firft entirely deftroyed all 
the'fpice trees, maintained, that they had executed 
the treaty, but that the Englifli had been anew ex- 
pelled during the courfe of the war. Charles renewed 
his prcteufions to this illand ; and as the reafons oh 
hoth fides began to multiply, and feemed to re- 
quire a long difcuffion, it was agreed to transfer the 
treaty to forae other place ; and Charles made choice 
of Breda. 


Loru Hollis and Henry Coventry vVere the Eng- 
lifli ambafllidors. They immediately defired, that 
a fufpenfion of arms IhoulJ be agreed to, till the 
feveral claims fliould be adjufted ; But this propofal, 
feeiningly fo natural, was reje£led by the credit of 
de Wit. That penetrating and a£live minifter, 
thoroughly acquainted with the cTiaraders of princes 
and the fituation of affairs, had difcovered an oppor- 
tunity of ftriking a blow, which might at once re- 
ftore to the Dutch the honour loft during the war, 
and feverely revenge thofe injuries, which he afcrib- 
ed to the wanton ambition and injuftice of the 
Englilh. 

Whatever projects might have been formed by 
Charles for fecreting the money granted him by par- 
liament, he had Jiitherto failed in his intention. 
The expences of fuch vaft armaments had exhauft- 
ed all the fupplies ^ ; and even a great debt was 

contrafted 


® The Dutch had fpent on the war near ;}0 milliona of Hvres 
9 year, above three millions Iterling ; A much grestcr fum thaa 
had been granted by the Englilh parliament. D’Eftrades, a4th 
E e i 'of 
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CHAP, contrafted to the feamen. The king therefore was 
refolved to fave, as far as poflible, the laft fupply 
1667, of ijSoOjOoo pounds; and to employ it for pay- 
ment of his debts, as well thofe which had been 
occafioned by the war, as thofe which he had for- 
merly contiafled. He obferved that the Dutch 
had been with gieat reluftance forced into the war, 
and that the events of it weie not fuch as to infpire 
them with great defire of its continuance. The 
Flench, he knew, had been engaged into hoftilrties 
by no other motive than that of fupporting their 
ally ; and were now more defirous than ever of 
putting an end to the quarrel. The differences be- 
tween the parties were fo inconfiderable, that the 
conclufion of peace appeared infallible ; and no- 
thing but forms, at lead fome vain points of ho- 
nour, feemed to remain for the ambaffadors at 
Breda to difeufs. In this hiuation, Charles, moved 
by an ill-timed frugality, remitted his preparations, 
and expofed England to one of the greated affronts 
which it has ever received. Two ftnall fquadrons 
alone were equipped ; and duiing a war with fuch 
potent and martial enemies, every thing was left ai- 
med in the fame fituation as in times of the moll 
profound tranquillity. 

Dii Wit protracted the negotiations at Breda, 
and hadened the naval preparations. The Dutch 
fleet appeared in the Thames under the command 
of de Ruyter, and threw the Engliflr into the utraoft 
condernation. A chain had been drawn acrofs the 
river Medway ; fome fortifications had been added 
to Sheemefs and Upnore-caftle : But all thefe pre- 
parations were unequal to the prefent neceffity. 
Sheemefs was foon taken ; nor could it be faved by 
the valour of fir Edward Sprague, who defended 

of Dtcember i66j } "ftof Jamiary 1 666 . Temple, vol.i. p.yi. 
It was probably the vant oi money which engaged the king to 
pay the feamen with tickets; a contrivance which proved fo 
much to their lots. 
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it. Having the advantage of a fpring tlde'and an c hap. 
eafterly wind, tlie Dutch prefled on and broke the 
chain, though fortified by fotne fhips, which had 16S7, 
been there funk by orders of the duke of Albeniarle. J""*' 

They burned the three fhips which lay to guard the ciiatiwmr 
chain, the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles the 
Fifth. After damaging feveral vellels, and pofleff- 
ing themfelves of the hull of the Royal Charles, 
which the Englifh had burned, they advanced with 
fix ^en of war and five fire- fhips, as far as Upnore- 
caflle, where they burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal 
London, and the Great James. Captain Douglas, 
who commanded on board the Royal Oak, periflred 
in the flames, though he had an eafy oppoitunity of 
efcaping. “ Never was it known," he laid, “ that 
** a Douglas had left his poll; without orders 
The Hollanders fell down the Medway without re- 
ceiving any confiderable damage ; and it was appre- 
hended, that they might next tide fail upiheThames, 
and extend their hollilities even to the bridge of 
London. Nine fliips were funk at Woolwich, four 
at Blackwall ; Platforms were raifed in many places, 
furnifhed with artillery : The train-bands were called 
out ; and every place was in a violent agitation. The 
Dutch failed next to Portfmouth, where they made 
a fi'uitlefs attempt : They met with no better fuc- 
cefs at Plymouth ; They infultcd Harwich : They 
failed again upon the Thames as far as Tilburjr, 
where they were repulfed. The whole coafl. was in 
alarm ; and had the French thought proper at this 
time to join the Dutch fleet and to invade England, 
confcquences the moll fatal might juftly have been 
apprehended. But Lewis had no intention to pufh 
the viflory to fuch extremities. His interell re- 
quired that a balance fhould be kept between the 
two maritime powers ; not that an uncontrolled fu- 
periority fhould be given to »ther. 


t Temple, vol, ii. p. 41. 
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P H A *>. Great indignation prevailed amongft the Engf 

V enemy, whom they regarded as infe- 

1667. rior, whom they had cxpeftcd totally to fubdue, and 
ovei* whom they had gained many honourable ad- 
vantages, now of a fuddtn. tide undifputed mafters 
of the ocean, burn their fiiips in their very hai hours, 
fill everyplace with confufion, ami {hike a terror into 
the capita] itlclf. But though the caufe of all thefe 
difafters could be afcribed neither to had fortune, 
to the mifcondufl: of admirals, nor to the ill'^e- 
haviour of feamen, but folely to the avarice, at 
lead to the improvidence, of the government ; no 
dangerous fymptoms of difcontent appeared, and no 
attempt for an infurredlion was made by any of 
thofe numerous feftaiies, who had been lo openly 
branded for their rebellious principles, and who 
upon that fuppofition had been treated with fucb 
fevericy 

In the prefenl diftiefs, two expedients were em. 
braced*. An army of 12,000 men was fuddcnly le, 
vied ; and the parliament, though it lay under pro- 
rogation, was fummoned to meet. The houfes were 
very thin j and the only vote which the commons 
paffed, was an addvefs for breaking the army ; which 
was complied with. This expreflion of jealoufy 
ittiewed the court what They might expefl: from that 
alTembly ; and it was thought more prudent to pro- 
rogue them till next winter. 

10th July. But the figning of the treaty at Breda extricated 
the king from his prefent difficulties. The Englilh 
ambaffadurs received oiders to recede from thofe 
demands, which, however frivolous in therafelves, 
could not now be relinquiflied, without acknow? 
lodging a fuperiority in the enemy. Poleronp re- 
mained with the Dutch j fatisfafliion for the fhips 

s Some Aon-conformifts, however, both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, had kept a correfpondence with the States, and had en- 
tertained projeds for infun eflions, but they were too weak even 
to attempt the execution of them. D’Eftiades, 13th Otlobcr 
1665. 
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CHARLES II. 

iBonavcntuve and Good -hope, the pretended 
gioimds of the quarrel, was no longer infifted on : 

Acadie was yielded to the Prench. The acqui- issy. 
fition of New- York, a fettlement fo important by 
its fuualion, was the chief advantage which the 
EngliHi reaped from a war, in which the national 
char.ifler of bravery had flione out with luftre, but 
where the milcondu(fl: of the government, efpe. 
cially in the conclution, had been no lefs ap- 
pa’Tttnt. 

To appeafe the people by feme facrifice feemed ciamn- 
requifife before the meeting of parliament ; and the 
prejudices of the nation pointed out the viftiin. 

The chancellor rvas at this time much expofed to the 
hatred of the public, and of every party which di- 
vided the nation. All the numerous feftaries re- 
garded him as their determined enemy ; and aferib- 
ed to his advice and influence thofe perlecuiing laws 
to ivliich they had lately been expofed. The ca- 
tholics knew, that while he retained any authority, 
all their credit with the king and the duke would be 
entirely uftlefs to tbeni, uor luiifi: they ever expert 
any favour or indulgence. Even the i oyalifts, dif. 
appointed in their ('anguine hopes of preferment, 
threw a great load of envy on Clarendon, into whofe 
iiands the king leemed at fiifl to have refigned the 
whole power of government. The fale of Dunkirk,- 
the bad payment of the feamen, the difgrace at 
Chatham, the unfucccfsful conclufipn of the war j 
all thefe inisfoi tunes wei c charged on the chancellor, 
who, though he had ever oppofed the rupture with 
Holland, thought it ftlll bis duly to jullify what he 
could not prevent. A building, likewife, .of more 
?xpence and magnificence than his flender fortune 
could afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, 
much expofed him to public reproach, as if he 
had acquired great riches by corruption. The po- 
pulace gave it cpmmonly the appellation of Dunkirk 
iioufe. 

E e 4 Tiie 
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The king himfelf, who had always more revered 
than loved the chancellor, was now totally eflranged 
from him. Amidft the dilTolute mamicrs of the 
court, th.it niinifter Hill maintained an inflexible 
dignity, Hud would not fubmit to any condefcenfions, 
which he deemed unworthy of his age and charafter. 
Eackingham, a man of profligate morals, happy 
ill hi.s talent for lidicule, but expofed in his own 
conduft to all tlie ridicule which he threw on others, 
flill made him the objefl: of his raillery, and gra- 
dually leflened in the king that regard which he 
bore to his minifler. When any diflficulties arofe 
cither for want of power or money, the blame was 
ftill thrown on him, who, it was believed, had 
carefully at the reftoration checked all lavifh con- 
ceflions to the king. And what perhaps touched 
Charles more nearly, he found in Clarendon, it is 
faid, obflacles to his pleafures, as well as to his am- 
bition. 

The kin§, difgufted with the homely perfon 
of his confort, and defirous of having children, 
had hearkened to propolkis of obtaining a di- 
vorce, on pretence either of her being pre-en- 
gaged to another, or of having made a vow of 
chaftity before her marriage. He was farther fti- 
mulated by his paflion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter 
of a Scotch gentleman; a lady of great beauty, 
and wbofe virtue he had hitherto found impreg- 
nable : But Clarendon, apprehenfive of the confe- 
quences attending a difputed title, and perhaps 
anxious for the fucceflion of his own grandchildren, 
engaged the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. 
Stuart, and thereby put an end to the king’s hopes. 
It is pretended that Charles never forgave this difap- 
pointment. 

When politics, therefoie, and inclination both 
concurred to make the king lacrifice Clarendon to 
popular piejudices, the memory of his pail: fervices 
was not able any longer to delay his fall. The great 

feal 
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feal was taken from him, and given to fir Orlando chap. 
Bridgeman, by the title of Lord Keeper. South- 
ampton,. the treafurer, was now dead, who had per- 1667. 
fevered to the utmoft in his attachments to the chan- 
cellor. The laft time he speared at the council- 
table, he exerted his friendfnip with a vigour which 
neither age nor infirmities could abate. “ This 
“ man,” faid he, fpeaking of Clarendon, “ is a 
“ true proteftant and an honeft Englilhman ; and 
“ ^ile he enjoys power, we are fecure of our laws, 
liberties, and religion. I dread the confequences 
“ of his removal.” 

But the fall of the chancellor was not fufficient 
to gratify the malice of his enemies : His total ruin 
was refolved on. The duke of York in vain ex- 
erted his intereft in behalf of his father-in-law. 

Both prince and people united in promoting that 
violent meafure ; and no means were thought fo 
proper for ingratiating the court with a parliament, 
which had fo long been governed by that very mi- 
nifler, who was now to be the viftim of their pre- 
judices. 

Some popular a£l:s paved the way for the feflion; 
and the parliament, in their firft addrefs, gave the 
king thanks for thefe inftances of his goodnefs, and 
among the reft, they took care to mention his dif- 
miliion of Clarendon. The king, in reply, aflured 
the houfes, that he would never again employ that 
nobleman in any publick office whatfoever. Imme- 
diately, the charge againft him was opened in the 
houfe of commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards fir 
Edward, and confifted of feventeen articles. The 
houfe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations that all would be proved, 
immediately voted his impeachment. Many of the 
articles ' we know to be either falfe or frivolous ; 
and fuch of them as we are lefs acquainted with, we 

' See note [M] at the ind of the volume. 

may 
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CHAP, may fairly prefume to be no better grounded. His 
advifuig the file of Dunkirk, fecins the hcaviefl and 
ififi.,. irueft pait of the charge; but a mi fiake^in judg- 
ment, allowing it to he fuch, where there appear no 
rymploms of corruption or bad intentions, it would 
be very hard to impute as a crime to any miuifter. 
’'fhe king’s ueceflities, which occafioned that mea- 
fure, cannot, with any appearance of reafon, be 
charged on Clarendon ; and chiefly proceeded from 
the over-frugal ra'axims of the parliament itfell^in 
not granting the proper fupplies to the crown.' 

WiiiiN the iinpcachnieiit was carried up to the 
peers, as it contained an acculation of treafon in 
general, without fpecifying any particulars, it feemed 
not a fufllcient gtoundfor committing Clarendon to 
cullndy. The precedents of Strafford and Laud 
were not, by reafen of the violence of the times, 
deemed a pioper authority; but as the commons 
ftill infilled upon his committment, it was neceffary 
to appoint a free conference between the houfes. 
The lords perfevered in their lefolution ; and the 
commons voted this couduft to be an obflruftion to 
public jullice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous 
tendency. They alfo chofe a committee to diaw up 
a vindication or their own proceedings. 

Clar^PNQOn, finding that the popular torrent, 
united to the violence of power, ran with impetuo- 
fity againfl him, and that a defence, offered to fuch 
prejudiced ears, would be entirely ineffeflual, 
thought proper to withdraw. At Calais be wrote a 
paper addreffed to the houfe of lords. He there faid, 
that his fortune, which was but moderate, had been 
gained entirely by the lawful, avowed profits of his 
office, and by the 'voluntary bounty of the king ; 
that during the firft years after the reftoration he 
had always concurred in opinion with the other 
counfellors, men of fuch reputation that no op? 
could entertain fufpicions of their wifdom or inte- 
grity j thai his credit foon declined, {ind however 
f he 
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lifi might dlfapprove of fome meafutes, he found k c h a p. 
vain to oppofc them ; that his repugnance to the i 
Dutch war, ihe fouice of all the public grievances, 
i\as always generally known, as well as his difappro- 
batlon of many nnlia])py (li’ps talcen in conducting 
it ; and that whatever pretence might be made of 
public oflciices, his real crime, that which had ex- 
afperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent op- 
pofuion to exoibitaiit grants, which the importunity 
of TUltors had extorted from his inajelty. 

TAe lords traiifmiticd this paper to the commons 
pndcr the appellation of a iibe! ; and by a vote of 
both houfes, it was condemned to be burned by the 
hands of the hangman. The parliament next pro- 
ceeded to exert their legiflative power againft Cla- 
rendon, and pafTed a bill of banifliment and inca- 
pacify, which received the royal affent. He retired «ions la- 
into France, where be lived in a private manner, 

He furvived his banilhment fix years 5 and he em- 
ployed his It'ifure chielly in reducing into order the 
Hillory of the Civil Wans, for which he had before 
collcftod materials. The performance does honour 
to his memory ; and, except Whirlpcke’s Memorials, 
is the mod; candid account of thofe times, comjiofed, 
by any contemporary author. 

Ci,AU.ENDON was always a friend tothe liberty and 
conftitution of his couptry. At the commencement 
of the civil wars, he had entered into the late king’s 
jfcrvice, and was honoured with a great lhare in the 
efleem and friend fliip of that monarch : He was 
purfned with unrelenting animofity by the long 
parliament : He had lliared all the fortunes, and 
directed all the counfels of the prefent king during 
bis exile : He had been advanced to the highefh 
trull and offices after the reiteration : Yet all thefe 
circuraftances, which might naturally operate vrith 
fuch force, either on refentment, gratitude, or 
ambition, bad no influence on his uncofrupted 

mind» 
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CHAP. mind. It is faid, that when he firft engaged in the 
of the law, his father exhorted him with great 
zfifiy. earneflnefs to fliun the pradice too common in that 
profeffion, of ftraining every point in favour of pre- 
rogative, and perverting Jb ufeful a Icience to the 
oppreflion of liberty : And in the midfl: of thefe 
rational and virtuous counfels, which he re-iterated, 
he was fuddenly feized with an apoplexy, and ex- 
pired in his fon’s prefence. This circumttancejgave 
additional weight to the principles which he incul- 
cated. 

The combination of king and fubjed. to opprefs 
fo good a minifter affords, to men of oppofite dif- 
pofitions, an equal occafion of inveighing againlt 
the ingratitude of princes, or ignorance of the 
people. Charles feems never to have' mitigated his 
refentment againft Clarendon 5 and the national pre- 
judices purfued him to his retreat in France. A 
company of Engliih folJiers, being quartered near 
him, affaulted his houfe, broke open the doors, gave 
him a dangerous wound on the head, and would 
have proceeded to the laft extremities, had not their 
officers, hearing of the violence, happily interpofed. 
i66g. • The next expedient which the king embraced, 

in order to acquire popularity, is more deferving of 
praife; and, had it been fteadily purfued, would 
probably have rendered his reign happy, certainly 
his memory tefpefted. It is the Triple Alliance of 
which I fpeak ; a meafure which gave entire fatisfac- 
tion to the public. 

State of The glory of France, which had long been 
France. cclipfed, either by doroeftic faftlons, or by the fupe- 
rior force of the Spanifh monarchy, began now to 
break out with great luftre, and to engage the atten- 
tion of the neighbouring nations. The independent 
power and mutinous fpirit of the nobility were fub- 
dued : The popular pretenfions of the parliament 
reftrained : 'I’he Hugonot party reduced to fubjec- 

tion: 
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tJon : That extenfive and fertile country, enjoying c h p. 
every advantage both of climate and fituation, was . 
fully peopled with ingenious and induftrious inha- mi. 
bitants: And while the fpirit of the nation difcovered 
all the vigour and bravery requifite for great enter- 
prifes, it was tamed to an entire fubmiffion under 
the will of the fovereign. 

The fovereign who now filled the throne was well charaOer 
adapted, by his perfonal charafter, both to increafe 
anchto avail himfelf of thefc advantages. Lewis XtV, 
endowed with every quality which could enchant the 
people, poffeffed many which merit the approbation 
of the wife. I’hc mafeuline beauty of his perfon was 
embelliflicd with a noble air : The dignity of his be- 
haviour was tempered with affability and politenefs : 

Elegant without effeminacy, addifted to pleafure 
without negledling bufinefs, decent in his very vices, 
and beloved in the midft of arbitrary power, he fur- 
paffed all contemporary monarchs,as in grandeur, fo 
likewife in fame and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by 
juftice, had carefully provided every means of con- 
quefl: ; and before he put himfelf in motion, he 
feemed to have abfolutely enfured fuccefs. His 
finances were brought into order ; A naval power 
created ; His armies increafed and difeiplined : Ma- 
gazines and military (lores provided ; And though 
the magnificence of his court was fupported beyond 
all former example, fo regular was the ccconomy 
obferved, and fo willingly did the people, now en- 
riched by arts and commerce, fubmit to multiplied 
taxes, that his military force much exceeded what in 
any preceding age had ever been employed by any 
European monarch. 

The fudden decline and almoft total fall of the 
Spanilh monarchy, opened an inviting field to fo 
enterprifing a prince, and feemed to promife him 
eafy and extenfive conquefts. The other nations of 
Europe, feeble or ill governed, were aftoniflied at 

7 
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CHAP, the greainefs of his rifing empire ; and all nf theni 
call their eyes towards England, as the only power 
i 663 . which could fave them from that luhjeQioii with 
which they feenied to be fo nearly threatened. 

The animofity w'hich had anciently fubfilled be- 
tween the Engliih and French nation', and which 
had been furpended for above a century by thejea- 
loufy of Spanilli greatnefs, began to levive and to 
exert itfelf. The gloiy of prefer ving the balance of 
Europe, a glory fo much founded on jullicC^ and 
humanity, flattered the ambition of England'; aiid 
the people were eager to jrrovide for their own future 
fecurity, by oppofnig the progrefs of fo hated a rival. 
The profpeft of embracing fuch ineafures had con- 
tributed, among other rcafons, to render the peace 
of Breda fo univerfally acceptable to the nation. 
By the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, an in- 
viting opportunity, and feme very /lender pre* 
tences, had been 'afibrded to call forth the ambition 
ol I.ewisi, 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis 
efpoufctl the Spanilh princefs, he had renounced 
every title of fticceflion to every part of the Spanifh 
monarchy ; and this renunciation had been couched 
in the molt accurate and molt prccife terms that 
language could afford. But on the death of his 
father-in-law, he ieira£tcd his renunciation, and 
pretended that natural rights, depending on blood 
and fucceflion, could not be annihilated by any 
extorted deed or contraft. Philip bad left a fon» 
Charles II. of Spain ; but as the queen of France 
was of a former marriage, /he laid claim to a con- 
fiderable province of the Spanilh monarchy, even 
to the exclulion of her brother. By the cuftoras of 
fome parrs of Brabant, a female of a firft marriage 
was preferred to a male of a fecond, in the fuccelTion 
to private inheritances ; and Lewis thence inferred, 
that his queen had acquired a right to the dominion 
of that important dutchy. 
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A CLAIM of this nature was moie properly fup- c h a i». 
ported by military force than by artrument and rea- 
foiling. Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the 
Netherlands with an army of 40,000 men, com- 
manded by the bell generals of the age, and pro- Uic low 
vided with every thing neceflXry for action. The 
Spaniards, though they might have loielccn this 
meafure, were totally unprepared. T’heir towns, 
without magazines, lort-fications, or garrisons, fell 
inTc the hands of the French king, as foon as he 
prefented himfelf before them. Athe, Lille, Tour- 
nay, Oudenarde, Courtray, Charleroi, Binche, were 
immediately taken ; And it was vifible that no force 
in the Low Countries was able to Hop or u'tard the 
progrel's of the French arms. 

This raealure, executed with fuch celerity and 
fuccefs, gave great alarm to almolt every court in 
Europe. It had been obferved with what dignity, 
or even haughtinefs, Lewis, from the time he began 
to govern, had ever luppoited all his rights, and 
prttenlions. D’Eltrades, the French ainball'a 


uO' 


and Watteville the SpaniQi, having quarrelled in 
London, on account of their claims tor piecedency, 
the I'rench monarch was not fatisfied till Spain lent 
to Paris a folemn embalTy, and promifed never more 
to revive luch contefts. Ci equi, his arabaflador at 
Rome, had met w.th an affront from the pope’s 
guards ; The pope, Alexander VII., had been con- 
Itrained to break his guards, to fend his nephew to 
alk pardon, and to allow a pillar to be erefted in 
Rome itfelf, as a monument of liL own humilia- 
tion. The king of England too had experienced 
the high fpirit and unfubmitting temper of Lewis. 
A pretenfion to luperiority in the Englilh flag having 
been advanced, the French monarch remonllrated 
with fuch vigour, and prepared himfelf to refill with 
fuch courage, that Charles found it more prudent 
to defill from his vain and antiquated claims. The 
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CHAP, king of England,' faid Lewis to his ambaflador 
D’EftiadeSj may know my foice, but he knows not 
i6SS. the fentiraents of my heart : Every thing appears 
to me contemptible in comparlfon of glory Thcfe 
meai'ures of conduct had given ftrong indications 
of his charafler : But the invafion of Flanders dif- 
covered an ambition which, being fupported by fuch 
overgrown power, menaced the general liberties of 
Europe. 

As no ftate lay nearer the danger, none was feisred 
with more terror than the United Provinces. They 
were ftill engaged, together with France, in a war 
againfl: England ; and Lewis had promifed them 
that he would take no ftep againfl: Spain without 
previoully informing them : But, contrary to this 
affurance, he kept a total filence, till on the very 
point of entering upon aftion. If the renunciation 
made at the treaty of the Pyrenees was not valid, 
it was forefeen, that upon the death of the king of 
Spain, a fickly infant, the whole monarchy would 
be claimed by Lewis, after which it would be vainly 
expefled to fet bounds to his pretenfions. Charles, 
acquainted with thefe well-grounded apprehenfions 
of the Dutch, had been the more obftinate in in- 
lifting on his own conditions at Breda ; and by de- 
laying to fign the treaty, had imprudently expofed 
himfelf to the figMl difgrace which he received at 
Chatham, De Wit, fenfible that a few weeks delay 
would be of no confeqnence in the Low Countries, 
took this opportunity of ftriking an important blow, 
and of finilhing the war with honour to himfelf and 
to his country. 

Hegotia. Negotiations meanwhile commenced for the 
tions. faving of Flanders j but no refiftance was made to the 

French arras. The Spanilh minifters exclaimed every 
where againfl: the flagrant injuftice of Lewis’s preten- 
fions, and reprefented it to be the intereft of every 

* giftb of January i66». 
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pov/cr Europe, pven more than of Hp lin itfelf, 
to |ji event iiis conquefl of the Low CoaiitricG. The 
enipeior ''iid die Gennau piinccs difcovered evident 
Rmpumis of difconicnt ; hut their motions were 
flow and backward. '^I'he States, though terrified 
at 1 he prufpefl; of having their frontier expofed to 
lo formidable a foe, favv no refourco, no means of 
fafety. England indeed feemed difpofed to make 
oppofitlon to tlie French ; but the variable and im- 
polite condud of Chailes kept that republic from 
making lijin any open advances, by which flie 
might lofe the iriendlhip of France, without ac- 
quiring any new ally. And though Lewis, dreading 
/a combhiaiion of all Europe, had olFered terms of 
accommodation, the Dutch apprehended, left thefe, 
either from t'lc obflmacy of the Spaniards, or the 
ambition of the French, flionld never be carried into 
e-xecution. 

C'HARijis icfolved with great prudence to take 
the fult flep towaids a conTedciacy. SirV/illhin 
Temple, his refijent at Brufleh,iccdved orders to 
go fecretly to the ll'gue, end lo concert wit’i the 
States the means ol laving the Nethcilaads. This 
man, whom philofophy had taught to defpife the 
world, without rendering him unfit for it, was frank, 
open, fincere, fuperior to tlie little tricks of vulgar 
politicians : And meeting in de Wit with a man of 
the fame generous and enlarged fentiments, he im- 
mediately opened his mailer’s, inteniions, and prffled 
a fpeedy conclufion. A treaty was from the firft 
negotiated between thefe tw'o ftatefrnen with the 
fame cordiality as if it weie a private tranfadion 
between intimaic companions. Deer'iing the inte- 
refts of their country the lame, they gave full fcope 
tUi-thal fympatl.y of charader which dilpofsd them: 
to an entire reliance on each other’s prol'effions and 
engagements. And though jetdoufy againlt the 
houle of Orange might inspire de Wit with an aver* 
, fion to a ftrid ujiion with England, he generoufly 
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I v.v rsfolvcd to facrifice all private confiderations to the 
Lj public fervice. 

s668. Tjjmple infilled on an offenfive league between 
England and Holland, in order to oblige France to 
relinquilh all her conquefts : But de Wit told him, 
that this mcafure was too bold and precipitate to be 
agreed to by the States. He faid, that the French 
were the old and conflant allies of the republic ; 
and, till matters came to extremities, flie never 
would deem it prudent to abandon a fricndlbip fo 
well ellablilhed, and rely entirely on a treatynwilh 
England, which had lately waged fo cruel a war 
againfi. her : That ever fince the reign of Elizabeth, 
there had been fuch a fludluation in the Englilh 
councils, that it was not pofllble, for two years to- 
gether, to take any furc or certain meafures with 
that kingdom ; That though the prefent miniftry, 
having entered into views fo formidable to national 
intereft, promilbd greater firmnefs and conftancy, It 
might flill be unfaic, in a bufinefs of fuch confe- 
qucnce, to put entire confidence in them : That the 
French monarch was young, haughty, and power- 
fid j and if treated in fo imperious a manner, would 
expofe himfelf to the greareft extremities rather than, 
fubmit ; That it w'as fufHcient, if he could be con- 
ftrained to adhere to the oilers which he hitnfclf had 
already made 5 and if the remaining provinces of 
the Low Countries could be thereby faved from the 
danger, with which they were at prefent threatened : 
And that the other powers, in Germany and the 
north, whofe affiftance they might expefl:, would be 
fatisfied with putting a ftop to the French conquefts, 
without pretending to recover the places already 
loft. 

The Englilh minifter was content to accept of 
the terms propofed by the penfionary. Lewis had 
offered to tclinquifli all the queen’s rights, on con- 
dition either of keeping the conquefts which he had 
made lad campaign, or of receiving, in lieu of them, 
9 Franche- 
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Franchecomte, together with Cambray, Aire, and chap. 
St. Omers. De Wit and Temple founded their 
treaty upon this propofal. They agreed to offer lecs, 
their mediation to the contending powers, and ob- 
lige France to adhere to this alternative, and Spain 
to accept of it. If Spain refufed, they agreed, that 
France Ihould not piofecute her claim by arms, 
but leave it entirely to England and Holland to 
employ force for making the terms eSefl:ual. And 
the Remainder of the Low Countries they thence- 
forth guaranteed to Spain. A defenfive alliance 
was likewife concluded between Holland and Eng- 
land. 

The articles of this confederacy were foon ad- 
jufted by fuch candid and able negotiators : But the 
greateft difficulty ftill remained. By the conftitution 
of the republic, all the towns in all the provinces 
muft give their confent to every alliance ; and be- 
fides that this formality could not be difpatchcd in, 
lefs than two months, it was juflly to be dreaded, 
that the influence of France would obflrudl the 
palling of the treaty in fume of the fmaller cities, 
D’Eftrades, the French ambaffador, a roan of abi- 
licies, hearing of the league which was on the car- 
pet, treated it lightly ; “ Six weeks hence,” faid 
he, we fhall fpeak to it.” To obviate this diffi- 
culty, de Wit had the courage, for the public good, 
to break through the laws in fo fundamental an ar- 
ticle ; and by his authority, he prevailed with the 
States General at once to fign and ratify the league : 1311. jan. 
Though they acknowledged that, if that meafure 
fliould difpleafe their conUituents, they rilked their 
heads by this irregularity. After fealing, all parties 
embraced with great cordiality. Temple cried out. 

At Breda, as friends : Here, as brothers. And de 
Wit added, that now the matter was finilhed, it look- 
ed like a miracle. 

Room had been left in the treaty for the accellion x,:p!e 
of Sweden, which was foon after obtained j and thus 
F f a was 
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. was coiuIuJcJmfiveda^'sl he triple league; ancvciri 

, rLC( ivccl with equal furpiife and approbatiun by the 
wot Id. Notwithflauding the niirorlunate conclufioa 
of .the hR war, England nov/ apjit't’itd in her pro- 
per Ration, and, by this wife condufl, had recover- 
ed all hci influence and credit in Euiojie. Temple 
likewifc received gieat applaufc ; but to all the com- 
pliments made him on the occanon, he modehly re- 
plied, that to remove things from their eentie, or 
proper clement,- required force and labour ; bmlhal 
of thcmfelves they eafily returned to it. ' 

I’t-tK French monarch was extremely dlfpleafed 
'vith this meafure. Not only bounds wore at pre- 
jent fet to his ambition: Such a barrier was alfo 
railed as Icenicd for ever impregnable. And though 
his oil'll oflor tins made the fonndaiion of the tre-aty, 
lie bad prdciibcd fo ftiort a time for the acceptance 
‘ J ’t, that he Rill expefted, from the delays and re- 
liuT'ancc of Spain, to find Rune opportunity of elud- 
ing if. 'I’he court of Madrid fiiowed equal dif- 
pU'dfurc. 'i’o rclinquilh any pait of the Spanifh 
provinces, in lieu of claims, fo apparently iinjuR, and 
tbefe urged viilli Rich violence and hauglitinels, in- 
fpii’od the liIgheR difguft. Often did the Spaniards 
(hrcafeii to abandon entirely the Low Oountries, 
ralbei than fubniit to fo cruel a mortification 5 and 
they endeavoured, by this menace, to terrify the 
mediating powers mto more vigorous mcafures for 
their fiippoi't. But Temple and de Wit were better 
acquainted with the views and iiitcrefts of Spain. 
They knew, that fhe muft Rill retain the Low 
Countries, as a bond of connection with the other 
European powers, who alone, if her young monarch 
fhould happen to die without iffue, could infure her 
independency againft the pretenfions of France. 
They Rill urged, therefore, the terras of the triple 
league, and threatened Spain with war in cafe of 
icfufal. I'he plenipotentiaries of all the. powers met 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. Temple was minifter for Eag- 
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land *, Van Ecuninghcn for Elulland ; D’Ohna for f' h a i*. 
Svvf’cien. . 

SPA.IN at laft. pr^fled on all hands, accepted of jbui* 
the afcernative olfered ; but in her very compliance, 
flie £;ave llron;; fymptoms of ill-humour •’nd dif- 
content. It had been apparent, that the Holland- 
ers, entirely ncglefling the honour of the Spanifh 
monarchy, had been anxious only for their own fe- 
curity ; and, provided they could remove Lewis to 
a uiftance from their fiontier, were more indifferent 
whan progrefs he made in other places. Senfible of 
thefc views, the quccn-regcnt of Spain rcfolved ftill 
to keep them in an anxiety, which might for the 
future be the foundation of an union more intimate 
than they were willing at prefent to enter into. 
Franchecomle, by a vigorous and well-concerted Tr.vycf 
plan of the French king, had been conquered, in eiupuif. 
fifteen days, during a rigorous feafon, and in the 
midft of winter. She chofe, therefore, to recover 
this province, and to abandon all the towns conquer- 
ed in Flanders during the laft campaign. By this 
means, Lewis extended his garrifoiis into the heart 
of the Low Countries ; and a veiy feeble hairier re- 
mained to the Spanifli provinces. 

But notwithftanding the advantages of his fitu- 
ation, the French monarch could entertain fniall 
hopes of ever extending his conquefts on that quarter, 
which lay the moft expofed to his ambition, and 
where his acquifitions were of mofl. importance. 

The triple league guaranteed the remaining pro- 
vinces to Spain j and the emperor and other powers 
of Germany, whofe intereft feemed to be intimately 
concerned, were invited to enter into the ilime con- 
federacy. Spain herfelf, having, about this time, 
pnder the mediation of Charles, made peace on 
equal terms with Portugal, might be expefted to 
exert more vigour and oppofition to her haughty 
and triumphant rival. The great fatisfaftion, ex- 
prelfed ia England, on account of the counfels now 
F f 3 embraced 
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c fr A p. embraced by the court, promifed the hearty concm- 
rencc of parliament in every meafure -which could 
j6fi8. be propofed for oppofition to the grandeur of 
France. And thus all Europe feemed to repofe 
heffelf with fecurity under the wings of that power, 
ful confederacy, which had been fo happily formed 
for her proteflion. It is now time to give fome 
account of the ftate of aflairs in Scotland and in 
Ireland. 

Aflfajrs of The Scottifli nation, though they had nevecJjten 

Scotland, fubjeft to the arbitrary power of their princej had 
but very imperfefl: notions of law and liberty ; and 
fcarcely in any age had they ever enjoyed an admi- 
niftration, which had confined itfelf within the pro- 
per boundaries. By their final union alone with 
England, ihclr once hated adverfary, they have 
happily attained the experience of a government 
pcrfcdly regular, and exempt from all violence and 
fnjufiice. Cfiarics, from fiis avrerfion to bulinels, 
had intrufted the affairs of that country to his mini- 
ffers, particularly Middleton ; and thefc could not 
forbear making very extraordinary flretches of au- 
thority. 

There had been intercepted a letter, written by 
lord Lome to loid Duffus, in which, a little too 
plainly, but very truly, he complained, that his 
enemies had endeavoured by falfehood to prepoffefs 
the king agalnll; him. But he faid, that he had now 
difeovered them, had defeated them, and had gained 
the perfon, meaning the earl of Clarendon, upon 
whom the chief of them depended. This letter was 
produced before the parliament ; and Lome was 
tried upon an old tyrannical, abfurd law againft 
Leqftng-making ; by which it was gendered criminal 
to belie the lubjetU to the king, or create in him 
an ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die : 
But Charles was much difpleafed with the fejatencej 
and granted him a pardon 

* Burnet, p. 149 . 
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If was carried in parliament, that twelve perfons, 
without crime, witnefs, trial, or accufer, Ihould be 
declared incapable of all truft or office ; and to ren- 
der this injullice more egregious, it was agreed, that 
thele perfons fliould be named by ballot : A method 
of voting which feveral republics had adopted at 
eledions, in order to prevent faftion and intrigue ; 
but which could ferve only as a cover to malice and 
iniquity in the infli6ling of punilhments. Lauder* 
daley, Crawford, and fir Robert Murray, among 
othess, were incapacitated : But the king, who dit 
approved of this injuftice, refufed his affent'. 

An a£t was pafled againft all perfons, who fliould 
move the king for reftoring the children of thofe 
who were attainted by parliament ; an unheard-of 
reflraint on applications for grace and mercy. No 
penalty was affixed ; but the aft was but the more 
violent and tyrannical on that account. The court- 
lawyers had eftabli filed it as a maxim, that the af- 
figning of a punifliment was a limitation of the 
crown: Whereas a law, forbidding any thing, 
though w'ithout a penalty, made the offenders cri- 
minal. And in that cafe, they determined, that 
the punifliment ,was arbitrary ; only that it could 
not extend to life. Middleton as commiffioner 
pafled this afi: j though he had no inftrudions for 
that purpofe. 

aft of indemnity paffed; but at the fame 
time it was voted, that all thofe who had offended 
during the late diforders, fliould be fubjefted to 
fines ; and a committee of parliament was appoint- 
ed for impofing them. Thefe proceeded withouc 
any regard to forae equitable rules, which the king 
had preferibed to them". The mofl obnoxious 
compounded fccretly. No confidcration was had, 
either of men’s riches, or of the d^rees of their 
guilt : No proofs were produced : Inquiries were 

' J 3 arnct, p. 153. . » Id. p. 147. 
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o n A r. nof fo i,nuch loadc: BtU at. faR as iiifoji'intjon 
■'vas given in agaliiR any man, lie WtU ni.iikeLl down 
ii6S, fnv a particular (me; And all u<i . tianladcd hi a 
Itcict coiiiniiitee. Wikn the ihl was ic'.id in par. 
Iiauient, cxcejaiouG weie made to (ovoiaf: Soirs 
Lad been undei age during the civil wais ; ionn, had 
been abroad. Bui il was (till replied, that a proper 
lime wouhl come, when every man lliould be litaid 
in his own defence. The only intention, it was 
laid, of fetting the fincs was, th?i fucli pcifons fisohld 
have no benefit by the zQ. ol indcniiiify, unlcfa they 
paid the fum demanded: Eveiy one that chofe lo 
jland upon his innocence, and renounce the bcmlit 
of the indemnity'^, might do it at lus peril. It was 
Well known, that no ono would dare lo im to let at 
di fiance fo at biliary aii admitulli liion. 'I he king 
tviotc lo tlic coiimil, oubiug titan to lapiirfede 
the IcvyiT; of iliofe fine.';: liat MicldKion found 
iiiijn;., <iu>I I/, 111 . Ill’ liiiic, to du.L tilde oideis'. 
A''d at Lifi, the Idng obhgul ins iiiinUb is to coin- 
poencl l(,i‘ hall ih • luma which had beta Impolcd. 
In all dale iraniailluns, and in moll othas, which 
pafl'cd dniitig the prelait ifign, we Hill ImJ the 
modcratrig hand ol the king, interpolcd to proted 
tbc Sci't'j horn the oppreilions wnich their own 
counujnicn, employed in the miuilliy, wete dc- 
iiioiis hi exavifing over them. 

Bij r the chief circumflancc, whence wete derived 
all the fublcqucnt tyranny and diloidas In Scutlandj 
v'ls the e.'ittuuou of the laws for the elhblilhment 
of epifcopacy ; a mode of government, to which a 
}.reat part or the nation had entertained an unlur- 
inouniabie avei fion. The rights of patrons had for 
tome years been abolilhed ; and the power of eled- 
ing niinifters had been veiled in the kiik-feffion, and 
lay-eldeis, ft was now enaded, that all incumbents, 
who had beta admitted upon this title, fltould 
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j-r.,*civc a prcfentatinn from the patron, and flionld c h a i*. 
be, inflitutod -mew by the bifliop, tinder the penalty 
of deprivation. The niorC rioiri pndbyterians con- *608, 
ceiled meafnros amonr; themfelves, and refufed 
obedience: I'hey imaoined that their numher would 
proted them. 'I’hiee hundred and fifty pariflica', 
above a thrd of the kingdom, v'cre ot once declared 
vacant. The vicflern conntirs cliiefly were obRi- 
naic in tbia particular. 'N-’w mmiders were fought 
{ni «41 ovfi the kingdom *, and no one was fo igno- 
rant«or vicious as to be rejeded. The people, who 
loved extieinely and rejected their former teachers; 
men remarkable for the fevoiity of their manners, 
and their fervour in pitaching ; were inllamed againft. 
thefe intiudcrs, who had obtained their livings under 
fuch invidious circuniftances, and who look no 
care, by the regularity of thur manners, to foflcn 
the prejudices entei tamed againft them. Even moJjt 
of thol" who retained theit livings by compliance, 
fell under the imputation of hypociifv, either by 
their fliewing a dil'guft to the new model of ecclc- 
fiaRlcal government, which they had acknow- 
ledged ; or, on ihe other hand, by declaring that 
their former abliorrcnce to prefbytery and the cove- 
nant had been the refuU of violence and neceffily. 

And as Middleton and the new miniftry indulged 
themfelves in great riot and diforder, to which the 
nation had been little accuflomed, an opinion uui- 
vcrfally prevailed, that any form of religion, offered 
by fucli hands, muft be profane and impious. 

The people, notwithftanding their difeontents, 
were refolved to give no handle againft them, by 
the leaft fymploin of mutiny or fedition : But this 
fubmillive difpofilion, inftead of procuring a miti- 
gation of the rigours, was made uie of as an argu- 
ment for continuing the fame raeafures, which, by 
their vigour, it was pretended, had produced fo 
prompt an obedience^ The king, however, was 

di(guft.t.d 
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0 IT A p. tlirgiifled with the violence of Middleton > ; and he 
V ^ Rothes coinmiflioncr in his place. This 

i668. nobleman was already prefident of the council ; and 
foon after was made lord keeper and treafurcr. 
liau’derdale Hill coiiiiiiucd fectetary of fldte, and 
cotnmonly i cfidcd at London. 

Apfairs remained in a peaceable ftate, till the 
feveie law was nid Ic in England againft conventi. 
cles The Scottifli parliament imitated that vio- 
lence, by palling a like aft. A kind of high porn- 
millioii court was appointed by the privy-council, 
for executing this rigorous law, and for the direc- 
tion of ccdehalllcal affairs. But even this court, 
illegal as it might be deemed, was much preferable 
to the ineiliod next adopted. Military force was let 
lool’c by the council. Wherever the people had 
generally foilaken their churches, the guards were 
quartered throughout the country. Sir James Tur- 
ner commanded them, a man whofe natural fero- 
city of temper was often inflamed by the ufe of 
ftrong liquors. lie went about, and received from 
the clergy lifls of thofe who ablented themfelves 
from church, or were fuppofed to frequent con- 
venticles. Without any proof or legal conviftbn, 
Ire demanded a fine from them, and quartered fol- 
diers on the fuppofed delinquents, till he received 
payment. As an infurreftion was dreaded during 
the Dutch war, new forces were levied, and in- 
irufted to the command of Dalziel and Drummond ; 
two officers, who had ferved the king during the 
civil wars, and had afterwards engaged in the fer- 
vree of RufTra, where they had increafed the native 
cruelty of their difpofition. A full career was given 
to their tyranny by the Scottifli miniflry. Repre- 
fentations were made to the king againft thefe enor- 
mities. He fecined touched with the ftate of tire 
country ; and belides giving orders, that the eccle- 
fiaflical commilTion fhould be difeontinued, he fig- 
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Bifiod his opinion, that another way of proceeding 
was neceffary for his fervice *. 

This lenity of the king’s came too late to remedy 
the diforders. The people, inflamed with bigotry, 
and irritated by ill ul’age, role in arms. They were 
inftigated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. 
They furprifed Turner in Dumfries, and refolved 
to have put him to'death; but finding, that his 
orders, which fell into their hands, were more vio- 
lent,than his execution of them, they fpared his life. 
At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the 
covenant, and publilhed their manifefto ; in which 
they profefled all fubmifllon to the king : They 
defired only the re-eftablifliment of prefbytery and 
of their former minillers. As many gentlemen of 
their party had been confined on fufpicion ; Wal- 
lace and Learmont, two ofHcers, who had ferved, 
but in no high rank, were entiufted by the populace 
with the command. Their force never exceeded 
two thoul'and men ; and though the country in 
general bore them favour, men’s fpirits were lb fub- 
dued, that the rebels could expefb no farther accef- 
fion of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppofe 
their progrefs. Their number was now diminilhed 
to 800 ; and thefe, having advanced near Edin- 
burgh, attempted to find their way back into the 
welt by Pentland Hills. They were attacked by 
the king’s forces \ Finding that they could not 
efcape, they ftopped their march. Their clergy 
endeavoured to infufe courage into them. After 
finging fome pfalms, the rebels turned on the 
enemy ; and being affilled by the advantage of the 
ground, they received the firfl; charge very refo- 
lutely. But that was all the aftion ; Immediately 
they fell into diforder, ' and fled for their lives. 
About forty were killed on the fpot, and a hundred 
and thirty taken prifoners. The reft, favoured by 
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the night, and by die weminclj, and even by the 
pity oI the king’s troops, made iheir eh’upe. 

Tiii oppreffions whk h ihcfe peopL- had fuirercd, 
the delufions under which th„y laboured, and their 
inoffenlive behaviour duiing the infurrcdlion, made 
them the objofls of compaflion. Yet were the 
king’s niinifteis, particuhuly Sharpe, refolved to 
take fivere vengeance. Ten were hanged on 
one gibbet at Edinbuigh: Thirty-five before theit- 
own doors in diileient places. Thefe ciinynals 
might all have faved tht'ir lives, if they would have 
renounced the covenant. The executions were 
going on, when the king pul a flop to them. He 
laid, that blood enough had already been flird, and 
he wrote a letter to the privy-'‘ouncil, in which ha 
ordered that fuch of the piiloucrs as fhould fimply 
promife to obey the laws lor the future, Ihouhl be 
fet at libci ty, and that the incorrigible fliould be 
feut to the plantations This letter was brought 
by Burnet, archbifliop of Glalguw; but not being 
Iinraediaiely delivered to the council by Sharpe the 
prclkicnt one Maccail had in the interval been 
put to the torture, under which he expired. He 
feemed to die in an ecllafy of joy. *' Farewel, fun, 
moon, and flars; farewel, world and time; tare- 
“ wel, weak and fiail body : Welcome, eternity ; 

welcome, angels and faints ; welcome, SavioUr of 
** the world ; and welcome, God, the judge of all 1 ” 
Such were his lafl words; and thefe animated 
fpceches he uttered with an accent and manner, 
which ftruck all the byftanders with aftonifhment. 

Thu fettlement of Ireland, after the reftoration, 
was a work of greater difficulty than that of Eng- 
land, or even of Scotland. Not only the power, 
during the former ufurpations, had there been vefted 
la the king’s enemies : The whole property, in a 

■ BniJitt, p. 237. ^ Wodiow’b Illftoi y, vol i. p. 25J. 
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Uianner, of the kinqclocn had alfo been chano-cd ; < 
aiulii became ncceflary to rcdrcfs, but with as little 
violence as poflible, many grievous hardrtiips and 
ifiiquitics, which wiue there complained of. 

The Irifli catholics had in 1648 concluded a 
treaty with Onnond, the king’s lieutenant, in 
which they had ftipulated pardon for their part rebel- 
lion, and had engaged under certain conditions to 
aflift the royal caufe : And though the violence of 
tfie -priefts and the bigotry of the people had pre- 
ventjcd, in a great meafure, the execution of this 
treaty ; yet were there many, who having flridlly, 
at the hazard of their lives, adhered to it, feemed 
on that account well entitled to reap the fruits of 
their loyalty. Cromwel, having without diftinfliioa 
expelled all the native Irifh from the three pro- 
vinces of Munftcr, Leinftcr, and Ulfter, had con- 
fined them to Connaught and the county of Clare ; 
and among ihofe who had thus been foifeited, were 
many whole innocence was altogether unqueftion- 
able. Several proteflants likewife, and Ormond 
among the reft, had all along oppofed the Irifli 
rebellion; yet having afterwards embraced the 
king’s caufe againft the parliament, they were all of 
them attainted by Cromwel. And there were many 
olEcers who had, from the commencement of the 
infurredioii, ferved in Ireland, and who, becatife 
they would not deferi the king, had been refufed all 
their arrears by the Englilh commonwealth. 

To all thefc unhappy fuflerers fome juftice feemed 
to be due ; But the difficulty was to find the means 
of redreffing fuch great and extcnfive iniquities. 
Almoft all the valuable parts of Ireland had been 
mcafured out and divided, either to the adventurers, 
who had lent money to the parliament for the fup- 
preffion of the Irilh rebellion, or to the foldiers, 
who had received land in lieu of their arrears. 
Thefe could not be diipolfeffed, becaufe they were 
the molt powerful and only armed part of Ireland ; 
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CHAP. berauf« if was requifite to favour them, in order to 
fu^jport ihc proteflafit and Englifli intereft in that 
f66S, kingdom ; and beraufe they had generally, with a 
fcoming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the king’s 
reftoration. The king, therefore, ilTued a procla- 
mation ; in which lie promifed to maintain theif 
lettlement, and at the fame time engaged to give 
redrcfa to the innocent fuflerers. There was a 
quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; and 
from this and feme other funds, it was though"t 
poffible for the king to fulfil both thefe engage- 
ments. 

A COURT OF CLAIMS was efefted, confifting 
altogether of Englilh commiffioners, who had no 
connexion with any of the parties, into which Ire- 
land was divided. Before thefe were laid four thou- 
fand claims of perfons craving reftitution on account 
of their innocence} and the cominiflioners had 
found leifure to examine only fix hundred. It 
already appeared, that, if all thefe were to be 
ivflored, the funds, whence the adveiiiurers and fol- 
diers ipuft get reprifals, would fall fliort of giving 
them any tolerable fatisfaflion. A great alarm and ‘ 
anxiety feized allianksof men: The hopes and fears 
V of every party were excited: Thefe eagerly grafped 
at recovering their paternal inheritance : Thole w'ere 
refolute to maintain their new acquifitions. 

I'liE duke of Ormond was created lord-lieu- 
tenant ; being the only perfon, whofe prudence and 
equity could compofe fuch jarring interefts. A par- 
liament was aflembled at Dublin } and as the lower 
Iioufe was almofl: entirely chofen by the foldiers and 
adventurers, who flill kept pofiTeffion, it was ex- 
tremely lavourable to that intereft. The houfe of ' 
peers flicwed greater impartiality. 

An infurredion was projeded, together with a 
fuiprifal of the cafllc of Dublin, by feme of the 
dilbaiided foldiers ; but this defign was happily de- 
feated the vigilance of Ormond. Some of the 
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('riniinals were puniflicd. TlJood, flie mofi. dcfpe- chap. 
rate of them, efcapcd into England. , J*- — 

Bu r alliiirs could not long remain in the confiifion lOts. 
and uncertainty into which they had fallen. All par- 
lies feeined willing to abate 'foinewhai of their pre- 
tenfions, in order to attain fome ftabiliry ; and 
Ormond interpofed his authority for that purpole. 

The foldiers and adventuiers agreed to relinquilh a 
third of their poflcllions ; and as they had purchafed 
thSirJands at very low prices they had reafon to 
think therafelves favouied by this compofiiion. All 
thofe, who had been attainted on account of their 
adhering to the king, were reftored ; and fome of 
the innocent Irifli. It was a hard fitualion, that a 
man was obliged to prove himfclf innocent in ordci 
to recover polfellion of the effatc which he and his 
anceftors had ever enjoyed : But the hardlhip was 
augmented, by the difficult conditions annexed to 
this proof. If the perfon had ever lived in the 
quarters of the rebels, he was not admitted to plead 
his innocence ; and he \va«, for that reafon alone, 
fuppofed to have been a lebel. 'J’ho heinous [>u'H 
of the Irifli nation made men the moic leadily over- 
look any iniquity, which nughr fall on individuals ; 
and it was confidrred, that, though it be always 
the IntereR of all good governments lo prevent in- 
jullice, it is not always pofhble to lenicdy it, after 
it has had a long courfe, and has been attended 
with great fuccelfes. 

Ireland began to attain a Rate of feme com- 
polure when it was difturbed by a violent aft, palT.d 
by the Englifh parliament, which prohibited the 
importation of Irilh cattle into England Ormond 
remonftrated ftrongly againft this liw. He fiid, 
that the prefent trade, carried on between England 
and Ireland, was extremely to the advantage of the 
former kingdom, which received only provifions, 
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c H A p, or rude inatLji.ils, in Jetuni foi every fpecies oi 
niainii’afiiiie ; That if (ho of Iielciud weie 

*668. j'lohibitcd, the inhabitants ol that iHaml had no 
other comniodiiy, by vlvieb tlicy could pay Eng- 
land forthtir importations, and mult have rccourfe 
to other naiioiis for a fupply : That the indafttious 
inhabitant! of Fnglaiid, if deprived of Irilh provi- 
fions, which niadelivin* cln w^m.' be obliged 
to augment the pi ice ol labour, and iiieieby render 
ihcir inariufai.luie. too diar to be ea:ported «'to 
foreign market! : That the indolent inhabitants of 
Ireland, finding provifioiis fall alinofi: to nothing, 
•would never be induced to labour, but would per- 
petuate to all genriations their native floth and bar- 
barifm: That by cutting oil" almoR entirely the 
trade between the kingdoms, all the natuial bands 
of union were diflblved, and nothing remained to 
keep the Irifli in their duty but fence and violence: 
And that, by reducing that kingdom to extreme 
poverty, it would be even rcndeied incapable of 
maintaining that rallitaiy power, by which, during 
its welbgrounded difeontentt, it mull neceffarily be 
retained in fubjedioii. 

The king was fo much convinced of the juftnefs 
of thefe reafons, that he ufed all his Interefl: to 
oppofe the bill, and he openly declared, that he 
could not give his afllut to if with a fafe confcience. 
But the commons were rcfolufc in their purpofe. 
Some of the rents of England had fallen of late 
years, which had been aleribcd entirely to the im- 
portation of Irilh cattle : Scveial intrigues had con- 
tributed to inflame that picjudlcc, particularly thefe 
of Buckingham and Afliloy, who were defu'ous of 
giving Oitnond difturbance in his government; 
iind the 1 pit it ol tyranny, of which nations aie as 
fufccptible as individuals, had extremely animated 
the Englifh to exert their fuperiority over their 
dependent Hate. No affair could be conduced 
■with greater violence than this was by the commons. 

They 
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They even went fo far in the preamble of the bill as 
to declare the importation ot Irifli cattle to be a 
nuifancc. By this expreffion they gave fcope to 
their paffion, and at the fame time barred the Idng’s 
preiogalive, by which he might think himfelf en- 
titled to dilpenfe with a law fo full of injuftice and 
bad policy. The lords expunged the word ; but as 
the king was fenfible that no fupply would be given 
by the commons, unlefs they were gratified in their 
prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his in- 
tereft with the peers for making the bill pals, and to 
give the royal affent to it. He could not, how- 
ever, forbear expreffing his difpleafure at the jea- 
loufy entertained againll him, and at the intention 
which the commons difcoveied of retrenching his 
pierogative. 

This law brought great diftrefs for fome time 
upon the Irifli ; but it has occafioned their applying 
with greater induftry to inanufaftures, and has 
proved in the ilTue beneficial to that kingdom. 
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CHAP. LXV. 

A '^nrVwmeni——The Cabal— -^Thir chara6ien 

'T^heir coitnfels Alliance 'with France—^ 

A parliament Coventry A£l — —Blood's Crimes 

• Duke declares himfelf Catholic — —Exchequer 

Jhut Declaration of indulgence— — Attack of the 

Rmyrnn fled War declared with Holland — — 

Weaknefi of the States Battle of Solcbay— 

Semdioich killed— — Progrejs of the French— 

Coiijlerhatlon of the Dutch Prince of Orange 

Stadlholder MaJJacre of the De Wits - — 

Good conduct of the Prince— — A parliament — — 
Declaration of indulgence recalled— Sea-fight 

— — Another Sea-fight Another fea fight— 

Congrefs of Cologne— — A parliament— Peace 
•with Holland. 

S INCE the rcftofatlon, England had attained a 
fituatlon which had never been experienced in 
any former period of her government, and vrhich 
feenied the only one that could fully enfure, at 
once, her tranquillity and her liberty : The king 
was in continual want of fupply from the parlia- 
ineut : and he feemed willing to accommodate him- 
felf to that dependent fuuation. Inftead of reviving 
thofe claims of prerogative, fo ftrenuoufly infifted 
on by his predeceffors, Charles had ftriftly confined 
himfelf vritnin the limits of law, and had courted, 
by every art of popularity, the affeftions of his 
fubjedls. Even the feverities, however blameable, 
which he had escrcifed againft non*Gonformifts, 
9 are 
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are to be confidared as expedients by which he drove chap. 
to ingratiate hiinfelf with that party which predo. 
tninated in parliament. But notwithftanding thefe 1668. 
promifing appearances, there were many circum- 
ftances which kept the government from refting 
fteadily on that bottom on which it was placed. 

The crown having loft almoft all its ancient de- 
niefnes, relied entirely on voluntary grants of the 
people ; and the commons, not fully accuftomed to 
tUis «iew fituation, were not yet difpofed to fupply 
withfufEcient liberality the necelEties of the crown. 

They imitated too flriftly the example of their pre- 
deceffors in a rigid frugality of public money ; and 
neither fufficientLy confidered the indigent condition, 
of their prince, nor the general ftate of Europe ; 
where every nation, by its increafe both of magni- 
ficence and force, had made great additions to aft 
public expences. Some confiderable fums, indeed, 
were beftowed on Charles ; and the patriots of that 
age, tenacious of ancient maxims, loudly upbraided 
the commons with prodigality : But if we may judge 
by the example of a later period, when the govern- 
ment has become more regular, and the harmony 
of its parts has been more happily adjufted, the 
parliaments of this reign feera rather to have merited 
a contrary reproach, 

'I’ltE natural confequcnce of the poverty of the 
crown was, belides feeble irregular traufa^ions in 
foreign affairs, a confmual uncertainty in its do- 
meftic adminiftration. No one could anfwer with 
any tolerable aflurance for the meafures of the 
houfe of commons. Few of the members were 
attached to the court by any other band than that 
of inclination. Royalifts indeed in theit princi- 
ples, but unexperienced in bufinefs, they lay ex- 
pofed to every rumour or infinuation ; and were 
driven by momentary gufls or currents, no lefs 
than the populace themfelves. Even the attempts 
G g 2 a made 
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CHAP, made to gain an afccndant over them by offices, 
and, as it is believed, by bribes and penfions, 
*668. were apt to operate in a manner contrary to what 
was -intended by the minifters. The novelty of 
the praClice conveyed a general, and indeed a juft 
alarm ; while, at the fame time, the poverty of the 
crown rendered this influence very limited and pre- 
carious. 

The charader of Charles was ill fitted to remedy 
thofe dpfe6fs in the conftitution. He aded in the 
admtniftration of public afl'airs as if governfnent 
were a paftime, rather than a ferious occupation j 
and by the Uncertainty of his conduft, he loft that 
authority which could alone beftow conftancy on 
the fluffuating refolutions of the parliament. His 
expences too, w'hich fometimes perhaps exceeded 
the proper bounds, were direfled more by inclina- 
tion than by policy ; and while they increafed his 
dependence on the parliament, they were not cal- 
culated fully to faiisfy either the interefted or difin- 
terefted part of that afTembly. 

sih of re- The parliament met, after a long adjournment j 
A pauia- promifed himfelf every thing from 

went. the attachment of the commons. All his late 
meafures had been calculated to acquire the good 
will of his people; and, above all, the triple 
league, it was hoped, would be able to efface all 
the difagreeable impreflions left by the unhappy 
conelufion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt 
made by the court, and a laudable one too, loft 
him, for a time, the effeft of all thefe endea- 
vours. Buckingham, who was in great favour 
■with the king, and carried on many intrigues 
among the commons, had alfo endeavoured tofup- 
port connexions with the non-conformiils f an4 
■ he now formed a fcheme, in concert with the 
lord keeper, fir Orlando Brid genian, and the chief 
juftice, fxr Matthew Hale, two worthy patriots, 
, to 
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to put an end to thofe feverities under which thefe 
religionifts had fo long laboured. It was pro- 
pofed to reconcile the prefbyterians by a compre- 
henfion, and to grant a toleration to the independ- 
ents and other feftaries. Favour feems not, by this 
fcheme, as by others embraced during the prefent 
reign, to have been intended the catholicis : Yet 
were the zealous commons fo difgufted, that they 
CQuld not be prevailed on even to give the king 
thanlis for the triple league, however laudable that 
meafure was then, and has ever fince been, efteemed. 
They immediately voted an addrefs for a procla- 
mation againft conventicles. Their requeft was com- 
plied with ; but as the king Hill dropped fome 
hints of his defire to reconcile his proteftant fub- 
jefls, the commons pafled a very unufual vote, that 
no man fhould bring into the houfe any bill of 
that nature. The king in vain reiterated his fo- 
licilations for fupply ; reprefented the necefficy of 
equipping a fleet ; and even offered, that the 
money which they lliould grant fliould be col- 
lected and iffued for that purpofe by commilEoners 
appointed by the houfe. Inftead of complying, 
the commons voted an inquiry into all the mifcar- 
riages during the late war 5 the flackening of fail 
after the duke’s viCtorv from falfe orders delivered" 
by Brounker, the mifcarriage at Bergen, the divifion 
of the fleet under prince Rupert and Albemarle, 
the difgrace at Chatham. Brounker was expelled 
the houfe, and ordered to be impeached. Com- 
milSo&er Pet, who had negltCled orders iffued for 
the fecurity of Chatham, met with the lame fate. 
Thefe impeachments were never prolecuted. The 
houfe at length, having been indulged in all their 
prejudices, were prevailed with to voce the king 
three hundred and ten thoufand pounds, by an im- 
pofnion on wine and other liquors j after which 
they were adjourned. 

G g 3 i^DLIC 
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Public bufinefs, befides being retarded by the 
difguft of the commons againft the tolerating 
maxims of the court, met with obftrudtions this 
feflion from a quarrel between the two houfes. 
Skinner, a rich merchant in London, having fullered 
fome injuries from the Eaft India company, laid 
the matter by petition before the houfe ol lords, by 
whom he was relieved in colts and damages to the 
amount of five thoufand pounds. The commops 
voted, that the lords, in taking cognizance of this 
affair, originally, without any appeal from infferior 
courts, had afted in a manner not agreeable to the 
laws of the land, and rending to deprive the fubjeft 
of the right, eafe, and benefit due to him by thefe 
laws ; and that Skinner, in profecuting the fuit after 
this manner, had infiinged the privileges of the 
commons : For which offence they ordered him to 
be taken into cullody. Some conferences enfued 
between the houfes ; where the lords were tenacious 
of their right of judicature, and maintained that 
the method in which they had exercifed it was quite 
regular. The commons rofe into a great ferment j 
and went fo far as to vole, that “ whoever Ihould 
“ be aiding or affilbng in putting in execution the 
order or fcntence of the houfe of lords, in the 
cafe of Skinner againft the Eaft-India company; 
“ Ihould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and li* 
berties of the commons of England, and an in- 
“ fringei of the privileges of the houfes of com- 
mons.” They rightly judged, that it would not 
be eafy, after this vote, to find any one who would 
venture to incur their indignation. The proceed- 
ings indeed of the lords feem in this cafe to have 
been unufual, and without precedent. 

The king’s necefftties obliged him again to 
affemble the parliament, who fliewed fome difpo- 
fition to relieve him. The price, however, which 
he mull pay for this indulgence, was his yielding 

‘to 
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to new laws againfl; conventicles. I-Ih conjplaifancc c ii a p, 
in this particular contributed more ii> .ain the com- . 
mons, than all the pompous pretences of fopport- 
ing the triple alliance, ihat popular meal'ure by 
which he expefted to make fuch advantage. The 
quarrel between the two houfes was revived j and 
as the commons had voted only four hundred ihou- 
land pounds, with which the king was not fatisfied, 
he thought proper, before they had carried their 
vote into a law, to prorogue them. The only bu- utii of 
finefs finilhed this Ihort feilion was, the receiving 
of the report of the committee appointed for exa- 
mining the public accounts. On the firft infpec- 
tion of this report, there appears a great fum, no 
lefs than a million and a half, unaccounted ibr ; 
and the natural inference is, that the king had 
much abufed the truft repofed in him by parlia- 
ment. But a more accurate infpeSion of particu- 
lars ferves, in a great meafure, to remove this im- 
putation. The king indeed went fo far as to tell 
the parliament fromlhe throne, “ That he had fully 
“ informed himfelf of that matter, and did affirm, 
that no part of thofe moneys which they had 
given him had been diverted to other ufes, but, 
on the contrary, befides all thofe fupplies, a very 
" great fum had been raifed out of his ftanding re- 
venue and credit, and a very great debt con- 
“ traded ; and all for the war.” Though artificial 
pretences have often been employed by kings in 
their fpeeches to parliament, and by none more than 
Charles, it is fomewhat difficult to fufped him of a 
dired lie and falfehood. He mull have had fome 
reafons, and perhaps not unplaufible ones, for this 
affirmation, of which all his hearers, as they had 
accounts lying before them, were at that time 
competent judges 


^ See note £N] at the end of the volume. 
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The method which all parliaments had hitherto 
followed was, to vote a particular fum for the fupply, 
without any dillindlion, or any appropriation to par- 
ticular fervices. So long as the demands of the 
crown were fmall and cafual, no great inconveniences 
arofe from this pratlice. llut as all the meafures of 
government were now changed, it mud be con- 
ieffed, that, if the king made a juft application of 
public money, this inaccurate method of proceed- 
ing, by espofmg him to fufpicion, was prejudicial 
to him. If he were inclined to afl: btherwife, it was 
equally hurtful to the people. For thefe reafons, a 
contrary praftice, during all the late rdlgns, has con- 
ftantly been followed by the commons. 

When the parliament met after the prorogation, 
they entered anew upon the bufmefs of fupply, and 
granted the king an additional duty, during eight 
years, of twelve pounds on each tun of Spanilh wine 
imported, eight on each tun of French, A law alfo 
paffed empowering him to fell the fee-farm rents j 
the lad remains of the demefnes, by which the an- 
cient kings of England had been fupported. By this 
expedient, he obtained fonre fupply for his prefent 
neceflities, but left the crown, if poflible, dill more 
dependent than before. How much money might 
be railed, by thefe fales, is uncertain ; but it could 
not be near one million eight hundred thoufand 
pounds ; the fum afligned by fome writers 

The afl: againd conventicles paffed, and received 
the royal affent. It bears the appearance of mitiga- 
tingthe former per fecuting laws j but, if wemayjudge 
by the fpirit, which had broken out almod every fef- 
fion during this parliament, it was not intended as any 
favour to the non-conformids. Experience probably 
had taught, that laws over rigid and fevere could 
not be executed. By this aft the hearer in a con- 

® Mr. Carte, in hia Vindication of the Anfwer to the By- 
Aander, p. 99, fays that the fa!e of the fee- farm rents would not 
yield, abovroiie hundred thoufand pounds, and his reafons ap- 
pear wchr-tounded. 
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venticle (that is, in a dHTenting alTembly, where c h a e. 
more than five were prefeiit, befides the family,) was 
fined five (hillings for the fird: offence, ten for the 1670. 
fecond ; the preacher twenty pounds for the firfl: 
offence, forty for the fecond. The perfon, in whofe 
houfe the conventicle met, was amerced a like fum 
with the preacher. One claufe is remarkable ; that, 
if any dilpute flioukl arife with regard to the inter- 
pretation of any part of the adl, the judges (hould 
always explain the doubt in the fenfe lead favour- 
able to conventicles, it bein^ the intention of par- 
liament entirely to lupprefs them. Such was the 
zeal of the commons, that they violated the plaineft 
and moft eftablKhed maxims of civil policy, which 
require, that in all criminal profecutions, favour 
(bould always be given to the prifoner. 

The affair of Skinner dill remained a ground of 
quarrel between the two houfes ; but the king pre- 
vailed with the peers to accept of the expedient pro- 
pofed by the commons, that a general razure (hould 
be made of all the traufaidions with regard to that 
difputed quedion. 

Some attempts were made by the king to effefl: a 
union between England and Scotland: Though they 
were too feeble to remove all the difficulties which 
obdrufted that ufeful and important undertaking. 
Commiflioners were appointed to meet, in order to 
regulate'' the conditions : But the defign, chiefly by 
the intrigues of Lauderdale, foon OTer came to 
nothing. 

The king, about this time, began frequently to 
attend the debates of the houfe o( peers. He laid, 
that they amufed him, and that he found them no 
lefs entertaining than a play. But deeper defigns 
were fafpefted. As he feemed to intcred himlelf 
extremely in the caufe of loid Rods, who had ob- 
tained a divorce from his wife on the accufation of 
adultery, and applied to parliament for leave to 
marry again j people imagined, that Charles iiv 
* tended 
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Lxv make a precedent of the cafe, and that 

fome other pretence would be found for getting rid 
jfi/o. of tlie queen. Many propofals to this purpofe, it is 
faid^ were made him by Buckingham i But the king, 
how httle fcrupulous foever in fome refpeSs, was 
incapable of any adion h.-rih or barbarous ; and he 
always vejeded every fcheine of this nature, A 
fufpicion, however, of fucli intentions, it was oh- 
ferved, had, at this time, begotten a coldnefs be< 
tween the two royal brothers. 

We now come to a period, when the king’s 
counfels, which had hitherto, in the main, been 
good, though negligent and fluduating, became, 
during fome time, remarkably bad, or even ctimi, 
nal ; and breeding incurable jealoufies in all men, 
were followed by fuch confequences as had almoli. 
terminated in the ruin both of prince and people. 
Happily, the fame negligence ftill attended hiraj 
and, as it had leffened the influence of the good, it 
alfo diminilhed the efleft of the bad, pieafures which 
lie embraced. 

It was remarked, that the committee of council, 
eftablilhed for foreign aftairs, was entirely changed ? 
and that prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, fcr 
cfetary Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men 
in whofe honour the nation had great confidence, 
were never called to any deliberations. The whole 
fecret was intrufted to five perfons, Clifford, Afbley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. Thefe 
The Cabal. Hien Were known by the appellation of the Cabal, a 
word which the initial letters of their names hap- 
pened to corapofe. Never was there a more dan- 
gerous minlftry in England, nor one more noted for 
pernicious counfels. 

Their cha. LoRD Aflilcy, foon after known by the name of 
raftirs. of shafitlbuiy, was one of the moft remarkable 

charafters of the age, and the chief fpring of all the 
fucceeding movements. During his early youth, he 
had. engaged in the late king’s party; but being dif- 
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gufted with fome meafures of prince Maurice, he c h a p, 
foon defeited to the parliament. He infmuated 
himfelf into the confidence of Cromwel ; and, as he 1670. 
had great influence with the prcfbyterians, he was 
fervic ahle in fupporting, with his party, the autho- 
rity of tiiar ufurper. He employed the fame credit 
in promoting the reftoration ; and on that account 
both defervi^ and acquired favour with the king. 

In, all his changes, he ftill maintained the charafter 
of never betraying thofe friends whom he dcferted ; 
and tJthichcver party he joined, his great capacity 
and fiiigular talents foon gained him their confi- 
dence, and enabled him to take the lead among 
them. No ftation could fatisfy his ambition, no 
fatigues were infuperable to his induftry. Well 
acquainted with the blind attachment of fadion, he 
furmounted all fenfe of ftiame : And relying on the 
fubtilty of his contrivances, he was not ftartled with 
enterprifes the moft hazardous and moft criminal. 

His talents, both of public fpeaking and private 
infinuation, Ihonc out in an eminent degree ; and 
amidft all his furious paflions, he pofTefled a found 
judgment of bufinefs, and ftill more of men. 
Though fitted by nature for beginning and pulhing 
the greateft undertakings, he was never able to con- 
dud any to a happy period j and his eminent abi- 
lities, by reafon of his infatiable defires, were 
equally dangerous to himfelf, to the prince, and to 
the people. 

The duke of Buckingham poflefled all the ad- 
vantages, which a graceful perl’on, a high rank, a 
fplendid fortune, and a lively wit could bellow ; but 
by his wild condud, unreflrained either by prudence 
or principle, be found means to render himfelf in 
the end odious and even jnfignificant. The leatl 
intereft could make him abandon his honour j the 
fmalleft plcafure could feduce him from his intereft 
the moil frivolous caprice was fulHcient to counter® 

balance 
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CHAP, balance his pleafurc. By his want of fecrecy and 
conllancy, he deftroyed his charafter in public life; 
ibjo. by Ilia contempt of order and oeconomy, he diffi' 
pated his private fortune ; by riot and debauchery, 
he ruihed his health ; and he remained at tail as in- 
capable of doing hurt, as he had ever been little 
defirous of doing good, to mankind. 

Thu earl, ibon after created duke, of Lauderdale, 
was not defedive in natural, and ftill lefs in a/:- 
quired talents ; but neither was his addrefs grace- 
ful nor his underftanding juft. His principles, or 
more properly fpeaking his prejudices, were obfti- 
nate, but unable to reftrain his ambition : His am- 
bition was ftill lefs dangerous than the tyranny and 
violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, 
but a lukewarm ftiend ; infolenl to his inferiors, 
but abjeft to his fuperiors ; though in his whole 
charafler and deportment he was almofl: diametri- 
cally oppofite to the king, he had the fortune, be- 
yond any other miniftcr, to maintain, during the 
greater part of his reign, an afeendant over him.^ 
The talents of parliamentary eloquence and in- 
trigue had raifed fir Thomas Clifford ; and his da- 
ring impetuous fpirit gave him weight in the king’s 
councils. Of the whole cabal, Arlington was the 
leaft dangerous, either by his vices or his talents. 
His judgment was found, though his capacity was 
^ but moderate; and his intentions were good, though 
he wanted courage and integrity to perfevere in 
them. Together with Temple and Bridgeman,* he 
had been a great promoter of the triple league ; bur 
he threw hirafelf, with equal alacrity, into oppofite 
meafures, when be found them agreeable to his 
matter. Clifford and he were fecretly catholics : 
Shaftefbury, though addifted to aftroiogy, was 
reckoned a deift ; Buckingham had too little re- 
flexion to embrace any fteady principles : Lauder- 
dale had long been a bigoted and furious prefby- 
, terian j 
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teflan } and the opinions of that fefl: flill kept pof. chap. 
fellion of his mind, how little foever they appeared . 
in his conduft. ,670. 

The dark oounfels of the cabal, though from Tiie!.- 
the firfl: they gave anxiety to all men of refledion, 
were not thoroughly known but by the event. Such 
feera to have been the views which they, in con* 
currence with fome catholic courtiers, who had the 
ear of their fovereign, fuggefted to the king and 
the dtrke, and which thefe princes too greedily em« 
braced. They faid, that the parliament, though 
the fpirit of party, for the prefent, attached them 
to the crown, were ftill more attached to ihofe 
powers and privileges which their predeceflbrs had 
afurped from the fovereign: That after the firft 
flow of kindnefs was fpent, they had difeovered 
evident fymptoms of difeontent; and would be fure 
to turn againft the king all the authority which they 
jret retained, and ftill more thofe pretenfions which 
It was eafy for them in a moment to revive : That 
they not only kept the king in dependence by means 
of his precarious revenue, but had never difeovered 
a fuitable genetofiiy, even in thofe temporary fup- 
plies which they granted him : That it was high 
time for the prince to roufe himfelf from his fe- 
thargy, and to recover that authority which his pre* 
deceflfors, during fo many ages, had peaceably en- 
joyed : Tliat the great error or misfortune of his 
father was the not having formed any clofe con- 
nexion with foreign princes, who, on the brealring 
out of the rebellion, might have found thdir intereit 
in fupporting him : That the prefent alliances, be- 
ing entered into with fp many weaker potentates, 
who fhetnfelves ftood in need of the king’s protec- 
tion, could never ferve to maintai<f, much lefs aug- 
ment, the royal authority : That the French mo- 
narch alone, fo generous a prince, and by blood fo 
nearly allied to the king, would be found both able 
and willing, if gratified in his ambition, tq defend 
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(he; ooniilion raufc ot king^agaiun. ufurping fubjedlss 
'Ui.it a war, luiJcrtaUoii againR Holland by tlie 
iiniiccl lorce oF two fuch mighty potentates, would 
piovo Till ('illy entiiprile, and would J'cive all the 
pur’po-fes whii li wne aimed at : Thai, under pretence 
of that war, ir w ould not be difficult to levy a mili- 
laty lou'o, without which, duiiiig the prevalence of 
tcptiblicaii principles among hi.s fubjefts, the king 
would vainly expeci to defend his prerogative ; That 
Ills naval power might be maintained, partly by fhe 
lupplies, which, on other pi et^nces, would previoufly 
be obtained from parliament ; partly by fubfidies 
from Trance ; partly by captures, which might eafily 
be made on that opulent republic : That, in fuch a 
fituation, attempts to recover the loft authority of 
the crown would be attended with fuccefs ; nor 
would any malcontents dare to refill; a prince forti. 
ficd by fo powerful an alliance ; or if they did, they 
would only draw more certain ruin on themfelvcs 
and on their caufe: And that, by fuhduing the 
States, a great Hep would be made towards a reforma- 
tion of the goverumenl ; fince it was appaient, that 
that republic, by hs lame and grandeur, foitified, in 
his faflious fubjefis, their attachment to what they 
vainly termed fheir civil and religious liberties. 

Tursi: fuggeftions happened fatally to concur with 
all the iucliuations and piejudices of the Idng; his 
defire of more extenfive autliority, his propenfity to 
the catholic religion, his avidity for money. He 
feems likcwife, from the very beginning of his leign, 
to have entertained great jealoufy of his own fubjefts, 
and, on that account, adefire of fortifying himfelf by 
an iuiiraate alliance with France. So early as 1664, 
he had offered the French monarch to allow him, 
without oppofition, to conquer Flanders, provided 
that prince would, engage to furnilh him with ten 
thouiand infantry, and a fuitable number of cavalry, 
in cafe of any rebellion in Knglaad h As no dan- 

^ D’Efusd«, 2 ill July 1667. 
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gerous lymptomsat that time appeared, we aiv left to e n a i>. 
conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Cliarles . 
had conceived of the faftlous difpofition oi his people, ibyc-. 

Even during the time when the triple alliance .was 
the molt zealoufly cultivated, the king never'feetns 
to have been entirely cordial in thofe Calutary mea* 
fures, but ftill to have caft a longing eye towards the 
French alliancei Clifford, who had much of his 
confidence, faid imprudently, “ Notwithftanding all 
“ this joy, we mult have a fccond war with Hol- 
land.” The acceffion of the emperor to that al- 
liance had been refufed by England on frivolous 
pretences. And many unfriendly cavils weie iriifed 
againft the States with regard to Surinam and the 
conduft of the Eall-India company®. But about 
April 1669, the Itrongeft fymptoms appeared of 
thofe fatal meafures which were afterwards more 
openly purfued. 

De Wit, at that time, came to Temple, and told 
him, that he paid him a vifir as Ji friend, not as a mi. 
niiler. The occafion was, to acquaint him with a 
converfation which he had lately had with PuiTeti- 
dorf the Swedllh agent, who had pafled by the Hague 
in the' way from Paris to his own country. The 
Erench minifters, Puffendorf faid, had taken much 
pains to perfuade him, that the Swedes would very 
ill find their account in thofe meafures which they 
had lately embraced ; That Spain would fail diem 
in all her promifes of fubfidies $ nor would Plolland 
alone be able to fupport them ; That England would 
certainly fail them, and had already adopted counfels 
direftly oppolite to thofe which by the triple league “ 

(he had bound herfelf to purfue : And that the 
refolution was not the lefs fixed and certain, becaufe 
the fecret was as yet communicated to very few, 
either in the French or Englifii court. When Puf- 
fendorf feemed incredulous, Turenne Ihewed him a 
letter from Colbert de Croffy,the French miniftcr at 

8 See note fO] at the end of the volume. ' 
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I-findon ; in which, after nieniioning tlin furcefs of 
his ncgoiiaiions, and the favourable clifpofiiion of the 
chief miniflcrs (tiere.lie added, “ Asid I have at laft 
“ Uiadc them fcnriblc of ilie full cxient of his ma- 
“ jefty’-s bounty From this incident it appears, 
that the inlamous prafliee of felliiijf thcrafelves to 
fjorcign princes, a piaHice which, notwithilanding 
the malignity of the vulg.ir, is certainly rare among 
men ill high office, had not been fci uple J by Charles’s 
miniflcrs, who even obtained their luafter’s coijfent 
to this diflionourable corruption. 

But while all men of penetration, both abroad and 
at home, were alarmed with thefe incidents, the vifit 
which the king received from his filler, the dutchefs 
of Orleans, was the foundation of ftill ftronger fuf« 
picions. Lewis, knowing the addrefs and infinua- 
tion of that amiable princefs, and the great influence 
which {lie had gained over her brother, had engaged 
her to employ aii her good offices, in order to de* 
tach Charles from the triple league, which, he knew, 
had fixed fuch unfurmountable baniers to his ambi- 
tion ; and he now fent her to put thelafl hand to the 
plan of their conjunft operations. That he might 
the belter cover this negotiation, he pretended to 
vITit his frontiers, particularly the great works which 
he had underlakcn at Dunkirk ; and be carried the 
queen and the whole court along with him. While 
he remained on the oppofite ftiore, the dutchefs of 
Orleans went over to England ; and Charles met her 
at Dover, where they pafled ten days together in 
great mirth and feflivity. By her artifices and ca- 
leffes, file pievajled on Charles to rclinquifh the moft 
fettled maxims of honour and policy, and to finifh 
his engagements with Lewis lor the deftruftion of 
Holland ; as well as for the fubfequent change of 
religion in England, 

But Lewis well knew Charles’s charafler, and the 
ufiial flufiluation of his councils. In order to fix him 

Temple, 7oI. ii r.J79* 
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ill the ‘French interefts, he refolved to hind him by c h a p* 
the ties of pleafure, the only ones which with him 
were irrefillible ; and he made him a prefenl of a *070. 
French miflrefs, by whofe means he hoped, fon the 
future, to govern him. The Dutchefs of (Orleans 
brought wuh her a young lady of the name of 
Queroiiaille, whom the king earned to London, 
and foon after created dutchefs of Portfmouth. He 
was extremely attached toherduiing the whole courfe 
of hi2 life : and llie proved %. great means of fup« 
pnrtfng his connexions with her native country. 

The fati&fadion which Charles reaped from his 
new alliance, received a great check by the death 
of his filter, and ftill 'more by thofe melancholy 
circutnftances which attended it. Her death was 
fudden, after a few days illnefs ; and fhe was feized 
with the malady upon drinking a glafs of fuccory 
water. Strong fufpicions of polfon arofe in the court 
of France, and were fpread all over Europe ; and 
as her hufband had difeovered many fyraptoms of 
jealoufy and dilcontent o'n account of her condud, 
he was univerfally believed to be the author of the 
crime. Charles himfelf, during fome time, was 
entirely convinced of his guilt ; but upon receiving 
the atteftatioii 'of phyficians, who, on opening her 
body, found no foundation for the geneial rumour, 
he was, or pretended to be, fatisfied. The duke of 
Orleans indeed did never, in any other circumftanjce 
of his life, betray fuch difpofitions as might lead him 
to fo criminal an adion ; and a ladj, it is faid, drank 
the remains of the fame glafs, without feeling any 
inconvenience. The fudden death of princes is com- 
monly accompanied with thefe difmal furmifes j and 
therefore lefs weight is in this cafe to be laid on the 
fufpicions of.the pxiblic. 

Charees, inftead of breaking with France upon 
this incident, took advantage of it to fend over 
Buckingham, under pretence of condoling with the 
duke of Orleans, but in reality to concert ^farther 
VII. Hh meafures 
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ni^’afures for the projeflcd war. Never ambaflador 
V received greater cardies. Hie more dellruOive the 

i6;o. prellnt meafurcs weie to the hitereds oi England, 
the more natural was it for Lewib to load with civi- 
litieSj and even with favours, thofe whom he could 
eii'.agc: to promote th^in. 

The jouincy of Bucliingham augmented the 
fufpicions in Holland, which eveiy ciicumflance 
tended Hill farther to confirm. Lewis m nle a fud- 
den irruption into Lorraine; and though he milled 
feiziiig the duke himfcll, who had no Lumife of 
the danger, and who narrowly efraped, he was foon 
able, without refiftance, to make hiuifelf mailer of 
the whole country. The French nionaich was fo 
far unhappy, that, though the niofl tempting op- 
portunities offered themfelves, he had not com- 
monly fo much as the pretence ot equity and juftice 
to cover his ambitious mealuies. This acquifnion 
of Lorraine ought to have excited the jealouly of 
the contradihig powers in the triple league as much 
as an invafion of Flanders itfell ; yet did Charles 
turn a deaf ear to all rcmoiilirauces made him upon 
that fubjeft. 

But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de 
"Wit and the States, with regard to the nieafures 
of England, was the fuddeii recall of fir William 
Temple. This mhiiftcr had fo firmly efiabliflied 
his charafler of honour and integrity, that he was 
believed incapable even of obeying his niafl-cr’s com- 
mands, in piomoting nieafures which he efteemed 
pernicious to his country ; and fo long as he remained 
in employment, de Wit thought himlelf allured of 
the fidelity of England. Charles was fo fenfible of 
tin's prepoffellion, that he ordered Temple to leave 
his family at the Hague, and pretended, that that 
miniller would immediately return after having 
conferred with the king about fome bufinefs, where 
his negotiation had met with obftruflions. De Wit 
made the Dutch refident inform the Englilh court, 

j[hat 
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that he fliould confidcr the recall of Tetnjile as an chap. 
exprcls declaiation of a change of meafures in Eng- 
laiid ; and fliould even know wKat interpretation to 1670. 
put upon any delay of his return. , ’ 

Whu.u thefe meafures were fecretly in agitation, oaob. 
the parliament met according to adjournment. The 
king made a fliort fpeech, and left the bufinefs to be 
enlarged upon by the keeper. That minifter much 
infifled on the king’s great want of fupply; the 
mighty increafe of the naval power of France, now 
tri^e to what it was before the lall war with Hol- 
land ; the decay of the Englifli navy ; the neceflity 
of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty fail j the 
obligations which the king lay under by feveral trea- 
ties to exert himfelf for the common good of Chri- 
ftendom. Among other treaties, he mentioned the tri- 
ple alliance, and the defenfive league with the States. 

The artifice fuccceded. The houfe of commons, 
entirely fatisfied with the king’s meafures, voted him 
confiderablc lupplies. A land tax for a year was 
impofed of a Ihilling a pound j two fhillings a pound 
on two thirds of the falaries of offices ; fifteen fljil« 
lings on every hundred pounds of bankers' money 
and flock ; an additional excife upon beer for,fi.v: 
years, and certain impofitions upon law proceedings 
for nine years. The parliament had never before 
been in a more liberal humour ; and never furdy 
was it lefs merited by the counfels of the king and 
of bis miniflers \ 

The 

* This year, on the (jd of January, died George Monk, dulie 
of Albemarle, at Newhall in Effex, after a languilhing illnils, 
and in the lixty-thiid year ofhis age. He left a gicat eftate oi 
t$,oool. a year in land, and6o,Qool. inroone , acquit yd by the 
bounty of the king, and iticreafed by his own fiugality in his 
later years. Bifhop Burnet, who, agreeably to his own faftious 
fpirit, treats this illuftriom perfonage with great mail gutty, le- 
ptoaches him with avarice. But aa lie appears not to hive been 
in the leaft tainted with rapacity, his fiugal conduft may more 
candidly be imputed to the habits acquired in early life while he 
was.puircired of a very nanow fortune. It is indeed a 
broof of the ftrange power of faftion, that any malignity fnouW , 

Hha ' pwffe* 
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Ap, The commons palTcd another bill, for laying a 
duty on tobacco, Scotch fait, glafles, and fomc other 
*671. commodities. Ag'ainft this bill the merchants' of 
London appeared by petition before the houfe of 
lords. The lords entered into their reafons, and 
began to make amendments on the bill font up by 
the commons. This attempt was highly refented 
by the lower houfe, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to poft'efs aioue, of 
granting money to the crown. Many remondrahees 
palled between the two houfes ; and by their alter- 
cations the king was obliged to prorogue the parlia- 
s®fi Apiii. ineiit ; and he tliereby loft the money which was in- 
tended him. This is the lad time that the peers have 
revived any pretcnfions of that nature. Ever fince,the 
privilege ol the commons, in all other places except 
in the houfe of peers, has palled for uncontroverted. 

Thbre was a private aftair, which, during this 
ftflion, difgullcd the houfe of commons, and rcijuired 
fome pains to accommodate it. The ufual method 
ol thofe who oppofed the court in the naoney ’bills 
was, if they failed in the main vote, as to the extent 
of the fupply, to levy the money upon fuch funds 
as i;hcy expeded would be unacceptable, or would 

puifue llie memorj of a nobleman, the tenor of wbofellfc -wasfo 
iinexceptiuuable, a«<l 'vUo,byr€lloiing Uve ancient and leg vl And 
fiec govtniment to three kingdom!,, plunged in the mod de- 
llruttive anarchy, may iafely be faid to be the fubji £t in ihefc 
illandii, who, fiiicc the beginning of time, leiidered the moft dura- 
ble and molt cfl'ential ferview to his native country. The mtan^ 
alfo, bv which he atchieved hia gieat utidtrlakinga, were almoft 
eiitiuly unexceptionable. Hia temporary diflimulation, being ab- 
folutely neceffaiy, could fcaiccly be blamcable. He had received 
no trull from th it mongrel, pretended, ufurpiug parliament 
■wboni hedethiontd 5 therefore could betiay none . He even ie« 
fufed to carry his didimuIaMon fo fai as to take the oath of ab- 
juiaciun agaiuft the king. I conftfs, however, that the Rev. Ur. 
Douglaa has ihou II me, from the Claiendon papeis, an original 
lettoi of his to fir AiilnirHtfilrige, containing very carneft, and 
ccitainly falfe proteftations, of his ztal for a commonwealth. It 
is to be lainentecl that fo viortliy a^man, and of fiieli plain man- 
neu, llioiiid ever Inoe found it neceffaiy to cany his diflimulation 
ter fuel) a bright, liis fuiufly ended uiih his fon, 
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prove dencient. It was propofed to lay an impofi. 
tion upon playhoufes : The courtiers objeSedj that 
the» players were the king’s fervants, and a part of 
his pleafure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 
the country party, aiked, “whether the* king’s 
“ plcafuic lay among the male or the female 
“ players ?” This flroke of fatire was aimed at 
Charles, who, befiJes his miftrefles of higher quality, 
entertained at that time two aflreffes, Davis and' 
Nel^ Gwin. The king received not the raillery 
with the good humour which might have been 
expefted. It was faid, that this being the firft time 
that refpefl: to majefty had been publicly violated, it 
was neceffary, by fome fevere chaftifement, to make 
Coventry an example to all who might incline to 
tread in his footfteps. Sands, Obrian, and fome 
other officers of the guards, were ordered to way-lay 
him, and to fet a mark upon him. lie defended 
himfelf with bravery, and after wounding feveral of 
the aflailants, was difarnied with fome difficulty. 
They cut his nofe to the bone, in order, as they 
laid, to teach him what refpeft he owed to the 
king. The commons were inflamed by this in- 
dignity offered to one of their members, on account 
of words fpoken in the houfe. They palled a I5w, 
which made it capital to maim any perlbn ; and 
they enafted, that thofe criminals, who had aflaulted 
Coventry, IhouJd be incapable of receiving a pardon 
from the crown. 

Therh was another private affair tranfafled about 
this time, by which the king was as much expofed 
to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was 
here blamed for unneceflary feverity. Blood, a dif- 
banded officer of the protedor’s, had been engaged 
in the confpiracy for railing an infurreftion in Ire- 
land } and on account of this crime he himfelf had 
been attainted, and fome of his accomplices capitally 
punifhed. The daring villain meditated revenge 
upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Having by ar- 
H b 3 .tifice 
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^ Lxv.''** drawn oiF the duke’s footmen, he attacked his 
coach in the night-time, as it drove along St. James’s 
*671. ftreet in London ; And he made himfclf mufler of , his 

perfqn. lie might here have finiflied the crime, 
had he not meditated refinements in his vengeance; 
He was refolved to hang the duke at Tyburn ; and 
for that purpofe bound him, and mounted him on 
horfeback behind one of his companions. They 
were advanced a good way into the fields ; when the 
duke, making efforts for his liberty, threw himfelf 
to the ground, and brought down with him<-the 
affaffin to whom he was faftened. They were 
ftruggling together in the mire, when Ormond’s 
fervants, whom the alarm had reached, came and 
faved him. Blood and his companions, firing their 
piflols in a hurry at the duke, rode off, and faved 
themfelves by means of the darknefs. 

Buckingham was at firft, with fome appearances 
of reafon, fufpefted to be the author of this attempt. 
His profligate charaflter, and his enmity againfl Or- 
mond, expofed him to that imputation. Offory foon 
after came to court j and feeing Buckingham Hand 
by the king, his colour rofe, and he could not forbear 
exprefling himfelf to this purpofe ; “ My lord, I 
“ know well that you are at the bottom oi this late 
*' attempt upon niy father : But I give you warn- 
“ ing 5 if by any means he come to a violent end, 
“ I fliall not be at a lofs to know the author ; I fhall 
“ conlidcr you as the affaffin : I fliall treat you as 
“ fuch j and wherever I meet you, I fliall piftol 
“ you, though you flood behind the king’s chair ; 
“ and I tell it you in his tnajefty’s prefence, that 
“ you may be fure I fliall not fail of performance’,’* 
If there was here any indecorum, it was eafily ex- 
cufed in a generous youth, when his father’s life was 
expofed to danger. 

* Caitc’3 Omiond, vol. ii, p. 225. 
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A LTTTi.K after, lilood formed a defignof carrying 
off the crown atui regalia from the "Slower ; a defign 
to )j'hich he was prompted, as wtU by the furprifmg 
holdncfs of the eiitcipilfc, as by the views of profit. 
He was near fucceediug. He had bound 'and 
wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel-oflice, 
and had gotten out of the Tower with his prey ; but 
was overtaken and feized, with fome of his affo- 
ciates. One of them was known to have been con- 
cerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Blood 
was*. immediately concluded to be the ring-leader. 
When queftioned, he frankly avowed the enterprife ; 
but refufed to tell his accomplices. “ The fear of 
“ death,” he faid, “ fhould never engage him, ei- 

thcr to deny guilt, or betray a friend.” All 
thefe extraordinary circumftances made him the 
general fubjeft of converfation ; and the king was 
moved, by an idle curlofity, to fee and fpeak with 
a perfon fa noted for his courage and his crimes. 
Blood might now efteem himfelf fecure of pardon } 
and he wanted not addrefs to improve the opi^oitu- 
nity. lie told Charles, that he had been engaged, 
with others, in a defign to lull him with a carabine 
above Batterfea, where his majefly often went to 
bathe : That the caufe of this refolution was the 
feverliy exercifed over the confciences of the godly, 
in rellraining the liberty of their religious affem- 
blics : That when he had taken his ftand among the 
reeds, full of thefe bloody refolutions, be found his 
heart checked with an awe of majefly; and he not 
only relented himfelf, but diverted his affociates from 
their purpofe : That he had long ago brought him- 
felf to an entite indifference ab^out life, which he 
now gave for loft ; yet could he not forbear warning 
the king of the danger which might attend his exe- 
cution; That his affociates had bound themfelves 
^ by the fl:ri(5left oaths to revenge the death of any of 
the confederacy : And that no precaution or power 
pould fecure any one from the effefts of their de- 
fperate tofolutious* 

H h 4 WiiEf Hia 
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CHAP. Wii' TiirR thefe confulcrations evdicd fear or 
, admiration in the Icing, they confiimed his re- 
,671. folution of grputfing a pardon to Blood ; but- he 
thovght it a point of decency fiift to obtain the 
duke bf Ormond’s confent. Aihngton came to 
Ormond in the king’s name, and defn ed that he 
would not ptofecute Blood, for leafons which 
he vas commanded to give him. The duke re- 
plied, that his majefty’s commands were tiie only 
reafon that could be given; and being fufhdcnr, 
he might therefore fpare the icft. Chailes'' car- 
ried his kindnefs to Blood flill farchei : 11 * 
granted him an eftate of five hundred pounds a- 
year in Ireland ; he encouraged his attendance 
about his perfon ; he Ihowed him great coutite- 
nance, and many applied to him for promoting 
their pretenfions at court. And while, old Edwards, 
who had bravely veniuted bis life, and had been 
wounded, in defending the crown and regalia, was 
forgotten and neglefted, this man, who deferred 
only to be flaied at, and detefted as a monfter, 
became a kind of favourite. 

Errors of this nature in private life have often 
as bad an influence as mifearriages, in which the 
p(!l:)lic is more immediately concerned. Another 
incident happened this year, which infufed a general 
difpleafuie, and flill greater apprehenfions, into all 
men. The dutchefs of York died; and in her laft 
ficknefs, fhe made open profeifion of the Romifli 
religion, and finiflied her life in that communion. 
This put an end to that thin difguife which the duke 
had hitherto worn; and he now openly declared his 
Duke converfion to the church of Rome. Unaccountable 

Wm eu terrors of popery, ever fince the acceffion of the 

caiSioiic. houfe of Stuart, had prevailed throughout thenatlon ; 
but thefe had formerly been found fo groundlefs, 
and had been employed to fo many bad purpofes, , 
that furmifes of this nature were likely to meet with 
the lefs^redit among all men,of fenfe; and nothing but 
the duke’s imprudent bigotry could have convinced 
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the whole nation of his change of religion. Popery, chap. 
which hac| liitherto been only a hideous fpeftre, was 
now become a real ground of terror ; being openly 1671. 
and zealoufly embraced by the heir to the crowp, a 
prince of induflry and enicrprife ; while iht; king 
hitnfelf W'as not entirely free from like fufpicions. 

It is probable, that the new alliance with France 
hifpired the Jiike with the courage to make open 
profeffion of his religion, and rendered him more 
carelefs of the alFeflions and efteem of the Englifli. 

This' alliance became every day more apparent. 

T.fimple was. declared to be no longer ambaffador to 
the Slates ; and Downing, whom the Dutch re- 
garded as the inveterate enemy of iheir republic, was 
fent over in bis Head. A ground of quarrel was 
fought by means of a yacht, difpatched for lady 
Temple. ^ The captain failed through the Dutch 
fleet, which lay on their own coalls ; and he had 
orders to make them ftrike, to fire on them, and to 
perfevere till they fliould return his fire. The Dutch 
admiral, Van Ghent, furprifed at this bravado, came 
on board the yacht, and expreffed his willingnefs to 
pay refpeft to the Britifli flag, according to former 
praftice ; But that a fleet, on their own ebafts, (hould 
ftrike to a Angle veffel, and that not a fiiip of v^r, 
was, he faid, fucli an innovation, that he durft not, 
without exprefs orders, agree to it. The captain, 
thinking it dangerous, as well as abfurd, to renew 
tiring in the midft. of the Dutch fleet, continued his 
courfe j and, for that negled of orders, was com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

This incident, however, furuilhed Downing with 
a new article to increafe thofe vain pretences, on 
which it was purpofed to ground the intended rup- 
ture. The Enghlh court delayed fevcral months 
before they complained ; left, if they had demanded 
fatisfadion more early, the Dutch might have had 
time to grant it. Even when Downing delivered 
his memorial, he was hpund by his inftrudions not 
to accept of any fatisfadion after a certain number 

u ' of 
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c H A V. of days 5 a very imperious manner of negotiating, 
*10(1 imprafticable in Holland, where the lornis of 
1671. the republic render dclay.s abfolutely uuavoidyble. 
An anfwer, however, though refufed by Downing, 
was fejit over to London ; with an anibaffador ex- 
traordinary, who had orders to ufo evciy expedient 
that might give fatisfaftion lo the court of England. 
I’hat court replied, it.at the anl'wci of the Holland- 
ers was ambiguous and obfeuve •, but they would not 
fpecify the articles or expreffions which were liable 
to that objeftion. The Dutch ambaffador dofjred 
the Englim miniflry to draw the anfwer, in what 
terms they pleafed, and he engaged to fign it. The 
Englifli miniftry replied, that it was not their bufi- 
nefs to draw papers for the Dutch. The ambafla- 
dor brought them the draught of an article, and afl;- 
ed them whether it were latiifaflory : The Englifli 
anfweieJ that, when he had figned and delivered it, 
they would tell him their mind concerning it. The 
Dutchman refolved 10 fign it at a venture ; and on 
his demanding a new audience, an hour was ap. 
pointed for that purpofe: But when he attended, the 
Englifli refufed to enter upon bufinefs, and told him, 
that the feafon for negotiating was now pad 
,67s. ."Long and frequent prorogations were made of 
the parliament ; lefl the houfes ftiould declare them- 
felves with vigour againft counfels, fo oppofile to 
the inclination as well as interells of the public. 
Could we fuppofe that Charles, in his alliance againft 
Holland, really meant the good of his people, that 
ineafure muft pafs for an extraordinary, nay, a ro- 
mantic ftrain of patriotifm, which could lead him, 
in fpite of all difficulties, and even in fpite of them- 

^ England’s Appeal, p. 22. Thii? year, on the 12th of No- 
vember, died, in his ret' lal . and in the Goth year of his age, Tho- 
mas lordFaijfax, who peiformcd many g.cat aftjons, without 
being a memorable perfimage, and allowed himfelf to be carded 
into many ctiminal enterpnles, with the btft and mofl. npriglit 
intentions. His daughter and heir was matried to George ViU 
iieis, duke of Buckingham, 

- feiveff. 
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felves, to fcck the wclfarR of the nation. But every i 
ftep which he took in this affair, became a proof, , 
to aj,l men of penetration, that th^ prefent war was 
intended againfl. the religion and liberties of his own 
fubjefls, even more than againfl: the Dutch.thera- 
felves. He now aflcd in every thing, as if he were 
already an abfolute monarch, and was never more to 
lie under the control of national affemblies. 

The long prorogations of parliament, if they 
freed„the king from the importunate remonflrances 
of that affembly, were, however, attended with this 
inconvenience, that no money could be procured to 
carry on the military preparations againfl; Holland. 
Under pretence of maintaining the triple league, 
Svhich at that very time he had firmly refolved to 
break, Charles had obtained a large fnpply front the 
commons ; but this money was foon eshaufted by 
debts and expences. France had ftipulated to pay 
two hundred thoufand poundsa-year during the war ; 
but that fupply was inconfideiable, compared to the 
immenfe charge of the Englifli navy. It feemed as 
yet premature to venture on levying money, without 
confent of parliament ; fince the power of taxing 
themfelves was the privilege, of which the Englifli 
were, with reafon, particularly jealous. Some, other 
rcfource mufhbe fallen on. The king had declared, 
that the ftaff of treafurer was ready for any one that 
could find an expedient for fupplying the prefent 
ncceflities. Shaftelbary dropped a hint to Clifford, 
which the latter immediately feized, and carried toi 
the king, who granted him the promiled reward, M- 
gether with a peerage. This expedient was the 
ftmtting up of the Exchequer, and the retaining of 
all the payments which ftiould be made unto it. 

It had been ufual for the bankers to carry their 
inoney to the Exchequer, and to advance it upon 
fecurity of the funds, by wltich they were afterwards 
yeimburfed, when the money was levied on the 
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c Lxv'*' bankers, by this traffic, got eight, 

ji, r— u-‘ . fornctimes ten, per cent- for fums which either had 
»674, been configned to them without iuferen:, or vrhich 
thc.y had borrowed at fix per cent.: Profits, which 
they dearly paid lor by this egregious bteach of pub- 
lic faith. The mcafurc was fo fuddenly taken, that 
none had warning of the danger. A general cotifu. 
fion prevailed in the city, followed by the ruin of 
many. The bankers flopped pavnicnt ; the mer- 
chants could anfwer no bills; uillr\ifl: look place 
every where, with a flagnation of commerce, by 
which the public was univerfally aflefled. And 
men, full of difmal apprehenfions, alked each other, 
what mull be the fcope of thofe myfterious coimfeh, 
whence the parliament and all men of honour were 
excluded, and which commenced by the forfeiture of 
public credit, and an open violation of the raoft fo- 
iemn engagements, both foreign and domeftic. 
oecidu- ANoi’HfiR nieafurc of the court contains fome- 
-Ximc”." bmdable, when coulideredin itfelf ; but if we 

reflect on the motive whence it proceeded, as well 
as the time when it w.as embraced, it will furnilh a 
ftrong proof of the arbitrary and dangerous coun- 
fels purfued at prefent by the king and his miniftry. 
Charles relblved to make ufe of his fupreme power 
in ecclefiaftical matters ; a power, he laid, which 
was not only inherent in him, but which had been 
March 15. recognized by feveral a£ts of parliament. By virtue 
of this authority, he ilTued a proclamation ; fufpend- 
' ing the penal laws ena£ted againfl all non-conformifls 

or recufancs whatfoever; and granting to the pro- 
teftanl diffenters the public exercife of tlieir religion, 
to the catholics the exercife of it in private houfes. 
A fruitlefs experiment of this kind, oppofed by the 
parliament, and retrafted by the king, had already 
been made a few years after the reltoration ; but 
Charles expeded, that the parliament, whenever it 
fliould meet, would now be tamed to greater fub- 

miffion. 
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miflion, and would no longer dare to control his ® h a i>.' 
meafiiies. Meanwhile, the dilfentcrs, the luofl. in- 
vet crate enemies of liie covirt, were mollilicd by ihel'e 167*. 

indulgent maxims ; and the catholics, under their 
flielter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws hid hi- 
therto allowed them. 

At the fame time, the ad of navigation was fuf- 
pended by royal will and plealure: A meafure, 
which, though a ftrotch of prerogative, feemed ufe- 
fill to’ commerce, while all the fcamen were employ- 
ed on' board the royal navy. A like fufpenfion had 
been granted, during the firft Dutch war, and was 
not much remaiked ; becaufe men had, at that 
time, entertained lefs jcaloufy of the crown. A 
proclamation was alfo iffued, containing rigorous 
dailies in favour of prefling: Another full of me- 
naces agaiuft thofc who prefunied to fpeak nnduti- ' 
fully of his majetly’s ineafurcs, and even againfl: 
thofe who heard fhchdilcowlc, vinlcfs they informed 
in due lime againfl the ollenders : Another againfl: 
importing or vending any lort of painted earthen 
ware, “ except thofc of Cflihia, upon pain of being 
“ giievonfly fined, and fuilciing the utmnfl: pnniflt- 
“ meut, which might be lawfully inilitled upon con* 

“ temners of his majcily’s royal authority ” An 
army had been levied ; and it was found, that dif- 
cipline could not be enfoiced without thecxercife of 
martial law j which was therefore cftabliftied by order 
of council, though contrary to the petition of right. 

All thefe a£ls of power, how little important foever 
in theinfelves, favoured flrongly of arbitrary govern- 
ment, and were nowife fuitable to that legal admi- 
niftration, which the pailiament, after fuch violent 
convulfions and civil wars, had hoped to have efta- 
blilhed in the kingdom. , 

It may be worth remaiking, that the lord-lteeper 
refufed to affix the great feal to the declaration for 
fufpending the penal laws } and was for that reafon* 
though under other pceteiices, removed from bis 
^ 1 office. 
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® Lxv.^* Sljaftefbury was made chancellor in his 

place ; and thus another member of the Cabal re- 
167s. ceived the rcwai'd of his counfcls. 

iitt.uk of Foreign tranfadions kept pace with thefe do- 

nafleu.*' occurrences. An attempt, before the decla- 

ration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet by iir Robert Holmes. This fleet confifled of 
feventy fail, valued at a million and a half ; and the 
hopes of feizing fo rich a prey had been a great 
motive for engaging Charles in the prefent war, and 
lie had confidered that capture as a principal re- 
fource for fupporting his military cnierprifcs. 
Holmes, with nine frigates and three yachts, had 
orders to go on this command ; and he palTed 
Sprague in the channel, who was returning with a 
fquadron from a ciuize in the Mediterranean. 
Sprague informed him of the near approach of the 
Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, from a defire 
of engroffing the honour and profit of the enler- 
prife, kept the fecrct of his orders, the conjunftion 
of thefe fquadrons had rendered the fuccel's infal- 
lible. When Holmes approached the Dutch, he 
put on an amicable appeal ance, and invited the ad- 
Marcli J3. miral Van Nefs, who commanded the convoy, to 
come on board of him : One of his captains gave a 
like infidious invitation to the rear-admiral. But 
thefe olficers were on their guard. They had re- 
ceived an intimation of the hoftile intentions of the 
Knglifli, and had already put all the fhips of war 
and merchant-men in an excellent iiofture of de- 
fence. Thiee times were they valiantly affailed by 
the Knglifli j and as often did they valiantly defend 
themfelves. In the third attack one of the Dutch 
fhips of war was taken ; and three or four of their 
rnofl: inconfiderable merchant-men fell into the ene- 
mies’ hands. The reft, fighting with flcill and 
courage, continued their courfe ; and, favoured by 
a mill, got fafe into their own harbours. This at- 
tempt is denomihated perftdious and piratical by the^ 
‘ . Butch 
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uiif.'is, and even hy many of the Englifli. chap. 
]( nici'Its lit k'afl ihc appellation ot irregular ; and, ■ 
as i'diad been attciuU'd with bad {■ucrels, it brought i6y%. 
tloiibh' lliaiue upon the contiivcrs. The Englifli 
miiiillrv ciiilcMVoureil to apologise for the atUon, by 
pivioiiding tliiir it was a cafiial rmcounrer, arifing 
fioiu ihe tibllinacy of the Dutch, in rtfufingthe 
lumoLii s of the Hag : Tiut the contrai y was fo well 
known, that even Holmes hinilelf had not the af- 
luvaijce to pcrlift in this affeveration. 

.. Tint, this incident the States, notwilhflanding all 
the menaces and preparations of the Englifli, never 
believed them thoroughly in earneft ; and had al- 
ways expedfed that the affair would terminate, either 
in Icme demands of money, or in forae propofals 
for the advancement of the prince of Orange. The 
French thcml'elves had never much reckoned onaf- 
liflauco from I'inghuid ; and fcarccly could believe 
that their ambitious projefts would, contrary to 
ev«;i'y maxim of honour and policy, be forwarded by 
that power which was mod intcrolted, and moft able 
to oppofe them. But Charles was too far advanced 
to retreat, lie immediately iffued a declaration of March 17, 
war ap,'.unfl. the Dutch ; and furcly reafons more 
falle ..ml frivolous never were employed to judify a w.tii Hoi. 
flagrant violation of treaty. Sonic complaints are 
there made of injuries done to the Eaft-India com- 
pany, whicli yet that company difavowed: 'I'he 
detention of foine Englifli in Surinam is mentioned y 
though it appears that thefe perfons had voluntarily 
remained there ; The refufal of a Dutch fleet, on 
their own coads, to ftrike to an Englifli yacht, is 
much aggravated : And to piece up all thefe pre- 
teiifions, fomc abufive pictures are mentipned, and 
reprefented as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch 
were long at a lofs what to make of this article j tfll 
it was difeovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Wit, brother to the penfionary, painted by order of 
certain magiftrates of Dort, and hung up in a 

chamber 
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^ Lxv chamber of the town houfe, had given occafion to 
the complaint. lu the perfpedive of this porirait, 
the painter had drawn fome (hips on file in a har- 
bouv* This was confliued to be Chatham, where 
de Wit had really diltiuguiflied himfelf, and had 
acquired honour ; but little did he imagine, that, 
while the infult iifelf, committed in open war, had 
fo long been forgiven, the picture of it Ihould draw 
fuch fcverc vengeance upon, his country. Thecon- 
clufion of this manifcfto, where the king ftilLpro- 
feffed his refolution of adhering to the triple alliance, 
was of a piece with the reft of it. 

Lewis’s declaration ofwar contained more dignity, 
if undifj^uifed violence and injuftice could merit that 
appellation. He pretended only, that the behaviour 
of the Hollanders had been luch, that it did not 
confiit with his glory any longer to bear it. That 
monarch’s preparations were in great forwardnefs ; 
and his ambition was flattered with the mod; pro- 
mifing views of fuccefs. Sweden was detached from 
the triple league : The bifliop of Mtinfter was en- 

f aged by the payment of fubfulies to fake part with 
'ranee : The eleflor of Cologne had entered into 
the fame alliance; and having configned Bonne 
and other towns into the hands of Lewis, magazines 
were there erefted ; and it was from that quarter 
that France purpofed to invade the United Pro- 
vinces. The (landing force of that kingdom 
amounted to a hundred and eighty thoufand men ; 
and with more than half of this great army was the 
French king now approaching to the Dutch fron- 
tiers. The order, oeconoray, and induftry of Col- 
bert, equally fubfervient to the ambition of the 
prince, and happinefs of the people, furniflied un- 
exhaufted treafures : Thofe employed by the unre- 
lenting vigilance of Louvois, fupplied every mili- 
tary preparation, and facilitated all the enterprifes of 
' the army ; Conde, Turenne, feconded by Luxecn* 

, bdurg, Orefjuij and the molt renowned generals 

, the 
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tlie age, conduced this army, and by their con- chap. 
dud and reputation infpired courage into every ^ 
one^ The monarch himtelf, furrouiuled with a lOqz, 
brave nobility, animated his troops by the profped 
of reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes 
of his approbation. The fatigues of war gave no 
interruption to gaiety ; Its dangers furniihed matter 
for glory : And in no enterprife did the genius of 
that gallant and polite people ever break out with 
tnorei diftinguiflied lultre. 

Though de Wit’s intelligence in foreign courts 
was not equal to the vigilance of his domeftic admU 
niftration, he had, long before, received many fur- 
mifes of this fatal confederacy 5 but he prepared not 
for defence, fo early, or vrith fuch induftry, as the 
danger required. A union of England with France 
was evidently, he faw, deftrudive to the ihterefts of 
the former kingdom ; and therefore, overlooking 
or ignorant or the humours and fecret views of 
Charles, he concluded it impoffible, that fuch per- 
nicious projeds could ever really be carried into 
execution. Secure in this fallacious reafoning, he 
allowed the republic to remain too long in that de- 
fcncelcfs fituation, into which many concurring acci- 
dents had confpired to throw her. 

By a continued and fucccfsfol application to com- Wwitheft 
merce, the people were become unwarlike, and 
confided entirely for their defence in that mercenary 
army, which they maintained. After the treaty of 
Weftphalia, the Slates, trufting to their peace with 
Spain, and their alliance with France, had broken a 
great part of this army, and did not fupport with 
I'ufficient vigilance the difeipline of the troops which 
remained. When the ariftocratic party prevailed, 
it was thought prudent to difmifs many of the old 
experienced officers, who were devoted to the houfe 
of Orange ; and their place was fupplied by raw 
youths, the fons or kinfmen, of burgomafters, by 
You VII. , li - vnhofe 
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c wliofc interc'fl: the party was fiipported. 'I’hcfciicw 

oHiccrs, rclyini^f on the credit of their fiiends and 
ifiji. family, neglcfted their military* duty ; and fo me of 
them, it is faid, vverc even allowed to ferve by^dc- 
putiesj^to whom they aflipned a fmall part of their 
pay. During the war with England, all the forces 
of that nation had been diflianded ; Lewises invafion 
of Flanders, followed by the triple league, occafion- 
ed the difmiflion of the Ftench regiments : And the 
place of thefe troops, which had ever had a chief 
fhare in the honour and fortune of all the wars in 
the Low Countries, had not been fupplied by any 
new levies. 

Dk Wit, fenfible of this dangerous fituation, and 
alarmed by the reports which came from all quar- 
ters, exerted hhnfelf to fupply ihofe defefts, to which 
It was not eafy of a fudden to provide a fuitable 
remedy. But every propofal, which he could 
make, met with oppofitioii from the Orange 
party, now become extremely formidable. The 
long and uncontrolled adminillration of this flatef- 
man had begotten envy : The prefeni incidents 
roufed up his enemies and opponents, who aferibed 
to his mifeonduft alone the bad fituation of the re- 
public : And, above all, the popular alFeftion to the 
young prince, wltich had fo lotig been held in vio- 
lent couftraiut, and had thence acquired new accef- 
fion of force, began to difplay itfcU',aiKl to threaten 
the commonwealth with fome great convullion, 
William III. prince of Orange, was in the twenty- 
fecoud year of his age, and gave ftrong indications 
of tbofe great qualities, by which his life was after- 
wards fo much diftiuguilhed. De Wit himfelf, by 
giving him an excellent education, and inflrufting 
him in all the principles of government and found 
policy, had generoufly contributed to make his rival 
formidable. Dreading the precarious fituation of 
his own party, he was always refolved, he faid, by- 

conveying 
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conveyInfT to thf ptinco the knowledge of affairs, to c h a p. 
render him ciipuhle of ferving his country, if any . . ’ f 

future eniergnice fliould ever thro^ the adininiftra- toys, 
rion into his ])ands. I'he couJuO. of WUlliaiu had 
hitherto bcni extremely laudable. Notwich Handing 
his powerful alliances with F.nglanJ and Braiiden- 
burgh, he had txpitffed his relblution of depending 
entirely on the States for his advancement ; and the 
whole tenor of his behaviour fuited extremely the 
genius of that people. Silent and thoughtful ; given 
to hetjr and to inquire ; of a fouttd and fteady un- 
derftanding ; firm in what he once reiblved, or once 
denied ; ftrongly intent on bufmofs, little on plea- 
fure; By ihcfe viiiues he engaged the attention of 
all men. And the people, fenfible that they owed 
their liberty, and very cxiftcnce, to his family, and 
remembeiing, that his great uncle, Maurice, had 
been able, even in more early youth, to defend 
them againft the exorbitant power of Spain, were 
defirous of raifing this prince to all the authority of 
his anceftors, and hoped, from his valour and con- 
dufl: alone, to 1 cccive protedion agaiiifl. tl 10 fe im- 
minent dangers with which they were at prefent 
threatened. 

Whilu thefe two powerful faflions flruggledfor 
fuperiorlly, every fcheme for defence was oppofed, 
every projeft retarded. What was determined with 
difficulty, was executed without vigour. Levies 
indeed were made, and the army completed to 
feventy thoufand men ' : The prince was appointed 
both general and admiral of the commonwealth, 
and the whole military power was put into his hands. 

But new troops could not of a fudden acquire dif- 
cipUne>and experience: And the partifans of the 
prince were ftill unfatisfied, as long as the perpetual 
edi£i, fo it was called, remained in force ; by which 
he was excluded from the ftadthoIderOiip, and from 
all fliare in the civil adrainiftration. 

* Temple, vol. i. p. 75. 
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CHAP. It had always been the maxim of de Wit’s party 
to cultivate naval affairs with extreme care, and to 
1672. give the fleet a preference above the army, which 
they reprefented as the objeft of an unreafonable 
partiality in the princes of Orange. The two vio- 
lent wars, which had of late been waged with Eng- 
land, had exercifed the valour, and improved the 
fkill of the failors. And, above all, de Ruyter, the 
greateft fea commander of the age, was clofely con- 
nedted with the Louveftein party ; and every one 
was difpofed, with confidence and alacrity, to'olaey 
him. The equipment of the fleet was therefore 
haftened by de Wit ; in hopes that, by fti iking at 
fir ft a fuccefsful blow, he might infpire courage 
into the difmayed States, and fupport his own de- 
clining authority. He feems to have been, in a 
peculiar manner, incenfed againft the Englilh ; and 
he refolved to take revenge on them for their con- 
dudl, of which, he thought, he hiinfelf and his 
country had fuch reafon to complain. By the offer 
of a clofe alliance for mutual defence, they had fe- 
duced the republic to quit the alliance of Fiance; 
but no fooncr had fhe embraced thefe meafures, than 
they foiinec! leagues for her deftruQion, with that 
very power, which they had ircacheroully engaged 
her to offend. In the midft of full peace, nay 
duilng an intimate union, they attacked her com- 
merce, her only means of fubfiftence ; and, moved 
by fliameful rapacity, had invaded that property, 
which, from a reliance on their faith, they had 
hoped to find unprotected and defencelefs. Con- 
trary to their own manlfeft intereft, as well as to 
their honour, they ftill retained a malignant refent- 
ment for her fuccefsful conclufion of the former 
war ; a war which had, at firft, fprung from their 
own wanton infolence and ambition. To re- 
prefs fo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit 
imagined, give peculiar pleafiire, and contri- 
bute to the future fecurity of his country, 
■ , jiwhole 
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wliofo profpei-ity was fo much the uhjcft of general 
envy. 

illjCTtiATUD by like motives ami, views, tie Rtiyfcr 
put to fca with a rorinklable fleet, confiflini’ of ninety- 
one fltips of war and forty-four fire-fhips. ('.wnelius 
de Wit was on board, as deputy fiotn the States. 
They fltiled in quefl: of theEiiglifh, who were under 
the command of the duke of York, and who had 
already joined the French under marefchal d’Etrees. 
The j:omhIned fleets lay at Solebay in a very negll- 
gcnt»po(lure ; and Sandwich, being an experienced 
officer, had given the duke warning of the danger j 
but received, it is faid, fuch an anfwer as intimated, 
that theie was more of caution than of courage in his 
apprehenfions. Upon the appearancg of the enemy, 
every one van to his poll with precipitation, and 
many fliips were obliged to cut their cables, in order 
to be in readinefs. Sandwich commanded the van j 
and, though determined lo conquer or to perifli, he 
fo lempeted his courage with prudence, that the 
whole ikei was viftbly indebted to him for its I'afety, 
He hallenod out ol the bay, where it had been caly 
for de Ruyter wiih his ftre-fhips to have dellroyed 
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Solebay, 
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the combined fleets, which were crowded together j 
and by this wile mi'afure he gave time to the duloe of 
York, who commanded the main body, and to ma- 
refchal d’Ktre'es, admiral of the rear, to difengage 


thcmfelvt"?. He himfclf meanwhile ruflted into battle 


with the Hollanders ; and by prelcnting himfell to 
every danger, had drawn upon him all the bravelt 
of the enemy. Ho killed V.m Ghent, a Dutch ad- 
miral, and beat oil’ his Ihip : He luuk another Ihip, 
which ventured to lay him aboard : He funk three 
fire-lhips, which endeavoured to grapf)le with him ; 
And though his vefl’el was lorn in pieces with Ihot, 
and, of a thoufand men (he contained, near llx hun- 
dred weic laid dead upon the deck, he continued {till 
to thunder with all his artillery in the midlt ot the 
enemy. But another fire-lhip, more lovtunate than 
'Hi ^ the 
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® Scv **' preceding, having laid hold of his veflel, her de- 
ftruftion was now inevitable. Warned by lir Ed- 
ifiyt. ward Haddock, his captain, he refufcd to mak«i his 

wucdT*'** efcapc, and bravely embraced death as a Ihelter from 
that ignominy, which a rafli expreffion of the duke’s, 
he thought, had thrown upon him. 

During this fierce engagement with Sandwich, 
de Ruyter remained not inadive. He attacked the 
duke of York, and fought him with ftich fury for 
above two hours, that, of two and thirty adioas, in 
which that admiral had been engaged, he declared 
this combat to be the mofl obftinately difputed. 
The duke’s fliip was fo lhattered, that he was ob- 
liged to leave her, and remove his flag to another. 
His fquadron was overpowered with numbers ; till 
fir Jol'eph Jordan, who had fucceeded to Sandwich’s 
command, came to his alliltance ; and the fight, 
being more equally balanced, was continued till 
night, when the Dutch retired, and were not fob 
lowed by the EngUCb. The lofs fuRained by the 
fleets of the two maritime powers was nearly equal, 
if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Englifli. 
‘The French fuflered very little, bccaufe they had 
fcarcely been engaged in the atlion ; and as this 
baCkwardnefs is not their national charadter, it was 
concluded that they had received fecrei orders to 
fparc their fliips, while the Dutch andh'nglilh Ihould 
weaken each other by their mutual animofiiy. Al- 
nioft all the other aftions during the prefeut war 
tended to confirm this fufpicion. 

■ It might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to 
have fought with fome advantage the combined 
fleets of two fuch powerlul nations but nothing lefs 
•than a complete vidory could ferve the purpofe of 
de Wit, or fave his country from thofe calamities, 
which from every quarter threatened to overwhelm 
her. He had expedled, that the French would 
make their attack on the fide of MaeRricht, which 
w^ wel.l fortified, and provided with a good gar- 

rilbn % 
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rifon *, Init TiCwis, taking advantage of his alliance chap. 
with Cologne, refolvcd to invade the enemy on that . 
frontticr, which he knew to be more feeble and dc' i6yi. 
fencelefs. The armies of that elcflor, and thofe of 
Muiifter, appeared on the other fide of the 'Rhine# 
and divided the force and attention of the States. 

The Dutch troops, too weak to defend fo extenfive 
a frontier, were Icattcred into fo many towns, that 
no confiderable body remained in the field ; and a 
ftrowg garrifon was fcarcely to be tound in any for- 
trefst I.ewis pafl'ed the Meufc at Vilet; and lay- 14 th mi^ 
ing fiegeto Orfoi, a town of iheelcflor of Branden- 
burgh’s, but garrifoned by the Dutch, he carried it i-unth 
in three days. He divided his army, and invefted 
at once Burik, Wefel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four 
places regularly fortified, and not unprovided with 
troops ; In a few days all thefe places were furren- 
dered. A general afionifhment had feized the Hol- 
landers, from the combination of fuch powerful 
princes again ft the republic ; and no where was re- 
fiflancc made, fuitablo to the ancient glory or pre- 
fent greatuefs of the flatc. Governors without ex- 
perience commanded troops without difciplinc ; and 
defpair had univcrfally extinguiflied that fenfc of 
honour, by which alone, men, in fuch daii^er- 
ous extremities, can be animated to a valorous 
defence. 

IjLWIs advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which ad June, 
he prepared to pafs. To all the other calamines of 
the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the 
fcal'on, by which the greateft rivers were much di- 
miuiftied, and in fome places rendered fordable. 

The Fiench cavalry, animated by the prefence of 
their prince, full of impetuous courage, but ranged 
ill exaft order, flung themfelves into the river : The 
infantry paffed in boats : A few regiments of Dutch 
appeared on the other fide, who were unable to 
make refiftance. And thus, wgs executed without 
, I i 4 . danger. 
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Lxv **' but not without glory, the paflage of the 

», — Rhine ; fo much celebrated, at that time, by the 
167*. flattery of the F/ench courtiers, and tranfinittcd 
to pofterity by the more durable flattery of their 
poets. . 

Each fuccefs added courage to the conquerors, 
and ftruck the vanquiflted with difmay. The 
prince of Orange, though prudent beyond his age, 
was but newly advanced to the command, unac- 
quainted with the army, unknown to them ; aijil all 
men, by reafon of the violent faftions which prevaile(J, 
were uncertain of the authority on which they mult 
depend. It was expefted, that the fort of Skink, 
famous for the fieges whicliit had foimerly fuftain- 
ed, would make forae refiftance ; but it yielded to 
Turenne in a few days. The fame general made 
himfelf mafter of Arnheira, Knotzembourg, and 
Nimeguen, as foon as he appeared before them, 
Doefbourg at the fame time opened its gates to 
Lewis; Soon after, Hardcrwlc, Amersfort, Cam* 
pen, Rhcnen, Viane, Elbcrg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, 
Wageninguen, Lochem, Woerden, fell into the 
enemies.’ hands. GioU and Devcnier furrendered 
to- the marefchal Luxembourg, who commanded 
the "troops of Muuller. And cveiy hour brought 
to the States news of the rapid progrefs of the 
French, and of the cowatfliy defence of their own 
garrifons. 

Thc prince of Orange, with his finall and dif- 
couraged auiiy, retired into the piovince of Hol- 
land ; where he expected, from the natural ftrength 
of the country, fince all human art and courage 
failed, to be able to make fome refiftance. The 
town and province of Utrecht fent deputies, and 
furreitdtted themfelves to Lewis, Nacrden, a 
place within three leagues of Arafterdara, was 
ieized by the marquis of Rochfort, and, had he 
pulhed pn to Muyden, he had eafily gotten pof* 

fefflod 
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feflion of it. Fonrteou (Iraggkrs of his army chap. 
having appeared before the gates of iliat town, . j 
the .jinagihrates fent them the keys; but a (er- 
vaut maid, who w'as alone in tne caflle, hayhig 
raifed the drawbridge, kept them from raking pol- 
feflion of that fortrefi). The magillrates afterwards, 
finding the party fo weak, made them drunk; and 
took the keys iioin them. Muyden is fo near to 
Amfterdara, that its cannon may infeft the fhips 
which enter that city. 

^Lewis with a fplendid court made a folemn entry 2!ith jane, 
into Utrecht, full of glory, becaufe every where 
attended with fuccefs ; though more owing to the 
cowardice and mifeondud of his enemies, than to 
his own valour or prudence. Three provinces 
were already in his hands. Guelder land, Overyflfel, 
and Utrecht ; Groninghen was threatened ; Frieze- 
land was expofed ; The only difEnilty lay in Hol- 
land and Zealand ; and the monarch deliberated 
concerning the proper mcafures for reducing them. 

Coiide and Turenne exhorted him (o dilmanrle all 
the towns which he had taken, except a kw; and 
fortifying hi,s main army by the garrifons, pm him- 
fclf in a condition of puflnng his conqueds. Lou- 
voi«, hoping that the other provinces, weak and 
’ dilmayrd, would prove an eafy prey, advifed him to 
keep pofl'ellion of places which might afterwards 
ferve to retain the people in fubjediou. His coimfcl 
was followed ; though it was found, foon after, to 
have been the molf impolitic. 

Meanwhile the people, throughout the republic, Contieim. 
inftead of coHeding a noble indignation againft the 
haughty conqueror, dilcharged their rage upon 
their own unhappy miniller, on whole prddence and 
integrity every one formerly beftowed the merited, 
applaufe : Tlie bad condition of the armies was laid 
to his charge : The ill choice of governors W’as 
afcfibed to his partiality ; As inftances of cowardice 

, . multi- 
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CHAP, mullipllecl, treachery was furpeflcd ; and his former 
^ . conneftions with France being remembered, the 

167*. populace believod, that he and his pauifans»had 
now combined to betiay them to their moR mortal 
enemy. The piince of Orange, Jiotwiilillanding 
his youth and inespcrience, was looked on as the 
only 'faviour of theftate; and men were violently 
driven by their fears into his party, to which they 
had always been led by favour and inclination. 

Ams t'LRDAM alone leemed toretain feme courage; 
and by forming a regular plan of defence, endea- 
voured to infufe fpirit into the other cities. The 
magiftrates obliged the burgefl'es to keep a ilrid 
watch : The populace, whom want of employment 
might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regu- 
lar pay, and armed for the defence of the public. 
Some fliips, which lay ufelefs in the harbour, were 
refitted, and ftatioued to guard the city : And the 
fluices being opened, the neighbouring country, 
without regard to the damage faftained, was laid 
under water. All the pi ovinces followed t he example, 
and fcruplcd not, in this extremity, to rellore to the 
fea thofe fertile fields, which with great art and 
expence had been won from it. 

Slates were affembled, to confidcr whether 
any means were left to fave the remains of their late- 
ly flouiifliing, and now diftrefl’cd commonwealth. 
Though they were furrounded with waters, which 
barred all accefs to the enemy, their deliberations 
were not conduced with that tranquillity, which 
could alone fuggefl. meafures proper to extricate 
them from their prefent difficulties. The nobles 
gave their vote, that, provided their religion, li- 
berty, and fovereignty, could be faved, every thing 
elfe fhould without fcruple be facrificed to the con- 
queror. Eleven towns concurred in the fame fenti- 
ments. Amfterdam fingly declared againft all treaty 
with infolent and triumphant enemies ; But notwith- 
. , 8 ftanding 
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ftanding that oppofition, anibaffadors were ^ dif- c ^ a p. 
patched to implore the pity of the two combined i, — 
nioaarchs. It was rcfolved to fACtifice to laewis, 1671 . 
Maeftiichr, and all the frontier towns which, lay 
without the bounds of the (even provinces ; "and to 
pay him a large fum for the charges of the war. 

Lfwis deliberated with his minifters Louvols and 
Poinponne, concerning the meafures which he 
ftiould embrace in the piefent emergence ; and for- 
tunately for Europe, he ftill preferred the violent 
cpunfels of the former. He oflered to evacuate his 
conquetts, on condition that all duties lately impofed 
on the commodities of France fliould be taken off: 

That the public excrcife of the Romifli religion 
fhould be permitted iu the United Provinces ; the 
churches fliarcd with the catholics ; and their piietls 
maintained by appointments from the States : '1 hat 
all the frontier towns of the republic fhould be 
yielded to him, together with Nimegnen, Skinlc, 
Knotzerobourg, and that part of Gueldeiland which 
lay ou the other fide of the Rhine ; as hkewife the 
iflle of Bommcl, that of Vooin, the foitrefs of St. 
Andrew, thole of Louveflcin and Cu'cvecoeur : 1 hat 
the States lliould pay him the fum of twenty mil- 
lions of livres for the charges ol the war ; 1 nat 
they fhould every year fend him a folomn embafly, 
and prefent him with a golden medal, as an ac- 
knowledgment that they owed to him the preferva- 
tion of that liberty, which, by the affiftance of his 
predecefTors, they Ind formerly acquired : And that 
they fhould give entire fatisfaftion to the king of 
England : And he allowed them but ten days for 
the acceptance of thefe demands. ^ 

Tail arabaffadors feni to London met with uill 
worfe reception : No minifter was allowed to treat 
with them } and they were retained in a kind of 
confinement. Bui, notwithflanding this rigorous 
condufl of the court, the prefence of the Dutch 

ambaf' 
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^ LXv excited the fentiments of tender com. 

paffioi), and even indignation, among the people in 
i6;s. general, efpecially among thofe who could foijpfce 
die aim and refult of thofe dangerous coiinfels. The 
two mefl: powerful monarchs, they faid, in Europe, 
the one by land, the other by fea, have, contrary 
to thei faith of folemn treaties, combined to exter- 
minate an illuftrious republic ; What a difmal pro- 
fpefl: does their fuccefs afford to the neighbours of 
the one, and to the fubjcfts of the other ? Cljailes 
had formed the triple league, in order to reftrain 
the power of France: A fure proof, that he does not 
now err from ignorance. He had courted and ob- 
tained the applaufes of his people by that wife mea- 
fure : As he now adopts contrary counfels, he muft 
furely espeft by their means to render himfelf inde- 
pendent of his people, whofe fentiments arc become 
ib indiflerent to him. During the entire fubmiffion 
of the nation, and dutiful behavour of the parlia- 
ment, dangerous projeds, without provocation, are 
formed to reduce them to fubjedion ; and all the 
foreign interefts of the people arc facrificed in order 
the more finely to bereave them of their domeflic 
liberties. Left any inftaiice of freedom fliould re- 
mslin within their view, the United Provinces, the 
real barrier of England, muft be abandoned to the 
moft dangerous enemy of England ; and by an uni- 
verial combination of tyranny againft laws and liber- 
ty, all mankind, who have retained, in any degree, 
their precious, though hitherto precarious, birth- 
rights, are for 9ver to fubmit to flavery and iujullice. 
Though the fear of giving umbrage to his con- 
federate had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch 
ambafladors with fuch rigour, he was not altogether 
without uneafinefs, on account of the rapid and un- 
expeded progrefs of the French arras. Were Hol- 
land entirely conquered, its whole commerce and 
naval force, he perceived, mull; become an acceftion 

to 
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to France ; the Spanilh Low Countries mud foon c h a h. 
follow ; and Lewis, now independent of his ally, 
woi^ld no longer think it his in^rijll to fupport him 
againft his difeontented fuhje£is. Charles, though 
he never carried his attention to very dillant. confe- 
quences, coidd not but forefee thefe obvious events ; 
and, though incapable of envy or jcaloufy, he was 
touched with anxiety, when he found every thing 
yield to the French arms, while fuch vigorous relift' 
ance^was made to his own. He foon difmifled the 
Dut'ih ambaffadors, left they fhould cabal among 
his fubjefts, who bore them great favour : But he 
fent over Buckingham and Arlington, and foon 
after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the 
French king in the prefent profperous fituation of 
that monarch’s affairs. 

These minifters paffed through Holland ; and, as 
they were fuppofed to bring peace to the diftreffed 
republic, they were every where received with the 
loudeft acclamations. “ God blefs the king of 
” England ! God blefs the prince of Orange ! 

“ Confufion to the States !” This was every where 
the cry of the populace. The anibailadors had 
feveral conferences with the States, and the prince of 
Orange j but made no reafonable advances towcTrds 
an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, where 
they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, 
that neither of the kings Ihould make peace with 
Holland but by common conlent. They next gave 
in their pretenfions, of which the following are the 
principal articles : That the Dutch fliould give up 
the honour of the flag, without the Icaft referve or 
limitation ; nor ihould whole fleets, even on the 
coaft of Holland, refufe to flrike or lower their top' 
fails to the fmalleft Ihip, carrying the Britifii flag j 
T hat all perfons guilty of treafon againlt the king, 
or of writing feditious libels, ihould, on complaint, 
be baniftied for ever the dominions of tliie^^^ates: 

That the Dutch ftiould^pay the king a million 

JO ^ ling' 
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^ Lxv towards the charges ol the war, together with 

ten thoufaiid pounds a-year, for permiffion to fifli 
*071. on tlje .Hritifli fcas : That they fliould fliare the 
Indian tiade with'^ihe Englifh : That the pjince of 
Oiafipe^and his dcfcendanis fliould enjoy tl>e fove- 
reignry of the UnitLd Provinces ; at lead, that they 
fhoul 4 he invclltd with the dignities of- Sfacltholder, 
Adniiialj and Genet al, in as ample a manner as 
had ever been enjoyed by any of his anceftors ; Arid 
that the ifle of Walcheren, the city and caftle of 
Sluis, together with the illes of Cadfant, Goree,*^ad 
Vorne, fliould be put into the king’s hands, as & 
feemity for the performance of articles. 

The tetms prnpofed by Lewis bereaved the re- 
public of all fecutity againll any invafion by land 
from Ft ance : 1 hole demanded by Charles expofed 
them equally to an invafion by fea from England : 
And when both were united, they appeared abfo* 
lutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, who 
law no means of defence, to the utmofl defpair. 
"What extremely augmented their diflrefs, were the 
violent faflions with which they continued to be 
ovei y where agitated. De Wit, too pertinacious in 
di fence of his own lyftem of libcity, while the very 
beiisg of the commonwealth was threatened, Hill 
]’erfeveied in oppofing the repeal of the pcipctual 
edifi, now become the objeft of horror to the Dutch 
jothjune, populace. I'lieir rage at laft broke all bounds, and 
bore every thing before it. They rofe in an infur- 
retlion at Dovt, and by force conftrained their 
burgomafters to fign the repeal, fo much de- 
manded. This pioved a fignal of a general revolt 
throughout all the provinces. 

I ''n-e of At Amfterdara, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rot- 
sunisIm- terdain, the people flew to arms, and, trampling 
er. under foot the authority of their magiftrates, obliged 
them to fubmit to the prince of Orange. They 
expelled from their office fuch as difpleafed them ; 
They required the prince to appoint others in their 
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place ; And, agreeably to the proceedings of the c Tt a p. 
populacc in all ages, provided they might wreak 
their vengeance oit their liiperiors, they exprefled j 6 ji . 
grcaif indiflerence for the protedibn of their civil 
liberties. 


The fiiperior talents and virtues of de Wit' made 
him, on this oec.afion, the chief objed of envy,^and 
expofed him to the utniofl. rage of popular preju- 
dice. Four afiaffins, aduated by no other motive 
than miftaken zeal, had affaultcd him in the ftreets, 
and after giving him many wounds, had left him 
fop dead. One of them was punilhed : The others 
were never queftioned for the crime. His brother, 
Cornelius, who had behaved with prudence and 
courage on board the fleet, was obliged by ficknefs 
to come afliore ; and he was now confined to his 
houfe at Dort. Some alTaffins broke in upon him ; 
and It was with the utmoft difSculiy that his family 
and fervants could repel their violence. At Amfter- 
dam, the houfe of the brave dc Ruyter, the foie 
rcfource oi the diftiefled commonwealth, was fur- 
rnuuded by the eni aged populace ; and his wife and 
chililien were for fome time expol'ed to the moit 
imminent danger. 

One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for in- 
famy, accufed Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring 
by bribes to engage him in the delign of poifoning 
the prince of Orange, The accufation, though 
attended with the moft improbable, and even abuird 
circumftances, was greedily received by the credu- 
lous multitude ; and Cornelius was cited before a 
court of judicature. The judges, either blinded by 
the fame prejudices, or not daring to oppofe the 
popular torrent, condemned him to fuffer the 
queflion. TJtis man, who had bravely ferved his 
country in war, and who had been invefted with the 
higheli: dignities, was delivered into the hands of the 
executioner, and torn in pieces by the moll inhuman 

torments. 
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CHAP, torments. Amidft the fevere agonies which he 
endured, he ftill made proteflalions of his innocence^ 
i6;i. and frequently repeated an ode of Horace, which cou" 

lained lentimtnts failed to his deplorable condifion : 

''^vfiwn et temcem propojiti virtim, &c." 

T,he judges, however, condemned him to lofe his 
offices, and to be baniflied the commonwealth. 
The peufionary, who had not been tei rifled from 
peifonning the part of a kind brother and faithful 
friend during this profecution, refoived not to'^defert 
him on account of the unmerited infamy which ■Ciias 
endeavoured to be thrown upon him. He came to 
Maff-cre his brother’s prifon, determined to accompany hina 
'wlt^ *** fignal was given to 

the populace. They rofe in arms : They broke 
open the doors of the prifon ; they pulled out the 
two brothers; and a thoufand hands vied who fhould 
firfl be imbrued in their blood. Even their death 
did not faiiate the brutal rage of the multitude, 
Tlic'y cxercifed on the dead bodies of thofe virtuous 

*' Which mny he thus IranflatcJ : 

The man, whofc mind on virtue bent, 

PuifueH fome jjreatly good Intent, 

Witli undiverted aim, 

, Serene bi holds the angry crowd i 
Kor can thtir clamouis, fierce and loud, 

His llubboi'n honour tame. 

Not the proud tyrant’s ficTCcft threat. 

Nor llonns, that from ihtir dark retreat 
The lawhfs forges wake ; 

Not Jove’s dread bolt that lliakes the pole. 

The firmer purpofe of his foul 
With all its power crfli fliake. 

Should Nature’s frame in ruins fall. 

And Chaos o’er the finking ball 
Refuine primieval fway, 

His courage chance and fate defies, 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and lldea 
Obltruft its deftin'd way. Bi,acklocrbi. 

citizens, 
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citizens, mrlifrnitics too fliocking to be recited : and 
till tired with their own fury, they permitted not the 
fiicn^,''! of the deceafod to approach^^or to beftow on 
them the honours of a funeral, ftlent and unattended. 

The maffarre of the de "Wits put an end br the 
time to the remains of their parly ; and all men, 
fioni fear, inclination, or prudence, concurrqd in 
cxprelling the mofl. implicit obedience to the prince 
of Orange. The republic, though half fubdued by 
foreign force, and as yet difmayed by its misfortunes, 
was now firmly united under one leader, and began 
to collect the remains of its prifline vigour. Wil- 
liam, worthy of that heroic family from which he 
fprang, adopted fentiments becoming the head of a 
brave and ftee people. He bent all his efforts agairdt 
the public enemy : He fought not againft his country 
any advantages which might be dangerous to civil 
liberty. Thofe intolerable condidons demanded by 
their infolent enemies, he exhorted the Stales to 
rejeft with fcorn ; and by his advice they put an 
end to negoliaiions, which ferved only to break the 
courage of their fellow-citizeps, and delay the affift- 
ance of tlieir allies. He fhewed them, that the 
numbers and riches of the people, aided by the ad- 
vantages of fituation, would ftill be fulEcieiU,' if 
they abandoned not themlelves to defpair, to refill, 
at lead retard, the progrefs of their enemies, and 
preferve the remaining provinedS, till the other 
nations of Europe, fenfiblc ol the common danger, 
could come to their relief. He reprefented, that as 
envy at their opulence and liberty had produced this 
mighty combination againft them, they would in 
vain expert by conceflions to falisfy foes, whofe pre- 
tenfions were as little bounded by moderation as by 
juftice. He exhorted them to remember the gene- 
lous valour of their anceftors, who, yet in the In- 
fancy of the ftaie, preferred liberty to every human 
confideration } and roufing their fpirits to an obllinace 
Von. VI). Kk defence. 
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CHAP, dctenre, repelled all the power, riches, and mill- 
^ tary difeipline of Spain. And he profelTeil liimfelf 

167a. ■willinp; to tread in the fteps of his illuftrious prede- 
cefToJS, and hopetl, that, as they had hoiioureif him 
with the fame anVQioit which their anccllors j)aid to 
the former princes tif Oranpc, they would fecond 
his efforts with the fame conftancy and manly for- 
titude. 

The fpirit of the young prince infufed itfclf into 
his hearer?. Thofe who lately entertained thoughts 
of yielding their necks to lubjedion, were, now 
bravely determined to refill the haughty vidlor, a'nd 
to defend thofe laft remains of their native foil, of 
which neither the irruptions of Lewis, nor the inun- 
dation of waters, bod as yet bereaved them. Should 
even the ground fail them on which they might 
combat, they were ftill refolved not to yield the 
generous llrife j but flying to thdr fettlements in. 
the Indies, eveft a new empire in thofe remote 
regions, and preferve alive, even in the climates of 
flavery, that liberty of which Europe was become 
unworthy. Already they concerted mcafuies for 
executing this extraordinary refolution j and found 
that the veffcls contained in their harbours could 
tranfport above two hundred thuufand inhabitants 
to the £a(l Indies. 

The combined princes, finding at lafi foma 
appearance of oppofition, bent all their efforts to 
feduce the prince of Orange, on whofe valour and 
condufl: the fate of the commonwealth entirely de- 
pended. The fovereigniy of the province of Hol- 
land was offered him, and the proteftion of Eng- 
land and France, to infure him as well againft the 
invafion of foreign enemies, as the infurreSion of 
his fubjeds. All propofals were generoufly rejeded ; 
and the prince declared his refolution to retire into 
Germany, and to pafs his life in liunting on his 
lands there, rather than abandon the liberty of his 
1 1 ^ country, 
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cnunlry, or betray the trud repofed In him. When c il a p. 
Buckingham urged the inevitable dodruQion which 
hung over the United Provinces, and afleed him, 
whetnev he did not fee that the co’mraonwcalth was 


ruined? Thetc it one ccriaht mccins, repli^cd’the 
prince, by which I can be fate never to fee my coun- 
try' s ruin ; I wiU die in the )ajl diuh, ^ 

The people in Holland had been much incited 
to efpoufe the prince’s party, by the hopes that the 
king of England, pleafed with his nephew’s eleva- 
tion, , would abandon thofe dangerous engagements 
info which he had entered, and would afford his 
proteftion to the didicded republic. But all tbefe 
hopes were foon found to be fallacious. Charles 
flill perfiAed in his alliance with France ; and the 
combined fleets approached the coaA of Hollandj 
with an Englifli army on board, commanded by 
count Schomberg. It is pretended chat an unufual 
tide carried them off the coaftj and that Provi- 
dence thus interpofed, in an extraordinary manner, 
to five the republic from the imminent danger io 
which it was expofed. Very tempeAuous weather, it 
is certain, prevailed all the reft of the feafon ; and 
the combined fleets either were blown to a dillance, 
or durA not approach a coaft which might prove 
fatal to tiiero, Lewis, finding that his enemies 
gathered courage behind their inundations, and that 
no farther fuccefs was likely for the prefent to attend 
his at ms, had retired to Verfailles. 

1’he othei nations of Europe regarded the fub- 
jeQion of Holland as the forerunner of thtir own 
llavery, and retained no hopes of defending them- 
felves, ihould fuch a mighty acceiflon be made to 
the already exorbitant power of France. The em- 
peror, though he lay at a diAance, and was naturally 
flow in his undertakings, began to put hiinfeU in 
motion ; Brandenburgh fticwed a difpofition to fup- 
port the States j Spain had fent fome forces to their 
K k 2 ailiAance ; 
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CHAP, afllftance; and by tlieprefent fllbns of the prince of 
. , Oiangc, and the profpeft of rcliel iroiii their allies, 

ic^^. a diflerent face o/ affairs began alieaJy to apjjear. 
Groninghen was the fivfl; place that (lopped the pro- 
grefs of the enemy : The bi/hop of Mjinfter was 
rcpulfed from before that town, and obliged to raife 
the fi^ge with lofs and dilhonouv. Naerden was 
attempted by the prince of Oiaiigc ; but marcfchal 
Luxemburgh, breaking in upon his cnti enchments 
with a hidden irruption, obliged him to abandon the 
enterprife. ^ > 

,f,„. Thlre was no ally on whom the Dutch more re- 
4iii oi FJ). for aflillance, than the parliament of England, 
til ui ' ' w.hich the king’s neceffities at laft obliged him to 
alfemble. The eyes of all men, both abroad and 
at home were fixed on this feflion, which met after 
piorogations continued fur near two years. It was 
evident how much the king dreaded the affembling 
of his parliament ; and the difcontenis imiverfally 
excited by the bold mcarures entered into, both in 
foreign and domcftic adininillvation, bad given but 
too ja(t foundation for his appiehenfions. 

The king, however, in his fpeerli, acldrcffed them 
with all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. 
lie*fiiid, that he would have alfembleJ them fooncr, 
liad he not been defirouj. to allow liiem Icifure for 
attending their private afi'airs, as well as to give his 
people refpite Irom taxes and impofiiions : That, 
fince their laft meeting, he had been forced into a 
war, not only juft but neceft’ary ; necefiary both for 
ihe honour and intcreft of the nation : That in order 
to have peace at home, while he had war abroad, 
he had iflued his declaration of indulgence to dif- 
ienters, and had found uiaiiy good eib.'tts to refult 
from that lueafurc: That he hcaul ol fome excep- 
tions which had been taken to this exercife of power ; 
but he would tell them plainly, that he was refolved 
to flick to his declaration ; and would be much 

offended 
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ofiliklcJ i\t iMiy conlniJidion : And ihcit tliougb a c ti a p. 
rumour hud fpicad, as il' llic new levied army 
had^been intended to control law* and property, lie 1G73. 
regarded that jcalouly as fo frivolous, that he* was 
rcl'olved to augment his forces next fpring,‘and did 
not doubt bui they would confuler the necefliiy of 
them in their fupplios. The reft of the bufutels he 
left to the chancellor. 

The chancellor enlarged on the fame topics, and 
add<Sl many extraordinary pofitions of his own. He 
told them, that the Hollanders were the common 
enemies of all monarchies, efpecially that of Eng- 
land, their only competitor for commerce and naval 
power, and the foie obftacle to their views of attaih- 
ing an univerfal empire, as extenfive as that of an- 
dept, Rome ; That, even during their prefent dif- 
trefs and danger, they were fo intoxicated with thefe 
ambitious projede, as to flight all treaty, nay, to 
refufe all ceflatiou of hoftilities ; That the king, in 
entering on this war, did no more than prosecute 
thufe maxims which had engaged the parliament to 
advife and approve of ihe laft ^ and he might there- 
fore fafely lay, that ii was iheir war'. That the 
States being the eternal enemies of England, both 
by intcreft and inclination, the parliament had wifely 
judged it ucceflary to extirpate them, and had laid 
it down as an eternal maxim, that delenda ejh Car- 
thago, this hoftile government by all means is to be 
fubvertecl : And that though the Dutch pretended 
to have alfurances that the parliament would furnilh 
no fupplies to the king, he was confident that this 
hope, in which they extremely truiled, would foon 
fail them. 

' Before the commons entered upon bufmefs, 
there lay before them an affair, which difcoveicd, 
beyond a poffibility of doubt, the arbitrary pro- 
jeds of the king ; and the meafures taken upon it 
proved that the houfe was not at prefent in a dif- 
X k 3 ' pofition 
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chap, pofition to fubmit to them. It had been the con* 
ftant undifputed praftice, ever fmee the parliament 
1673. in i6o/^, for tluf houfe, in cafe of any vacancy, to 
ilTueoul writs for new tlt'flions ; and the chancellor, 
who, before that time, had had fome precedents in 
his favour, had ever afterwards abdained from all 
exer^ife of that authority. I'his indeed was one of 
the fit ft Ueps which the commons had taken in 
eftablilhing and guarding their pilvileges ; and 
nothing could be more requifite than this precau- 
tion, in order to prevent the clandeftine iffufngrof 
writs, and to enfure a fair and free eleftion. No 
one but fo dtfperate a minifter as Shafteibury, who 
had entered into a regular plan for reducing the 
people to lubjefiion, could have entertained thoughts 
of breaking in upon a practice fo reafunable and fo 
well cftablilhed, or could have hoped to fucceed in 
fo bold an enterprife. Several members had taken 
their feats upon irregular writs iffued by the chan* 
cellor 5 but tire houfe was no fooner aflhmblctl, and 
the fpeaker placed in the chair, than a motion was 
made againft them j and the members theml’elves 
had the modefty to withdraw. Their cledlion was 
declared null ; and new writs, hr the ufual form, 
were iflued by the fpeaker. 

The next ftep taken by the commons had the 
appearance of lomc more coinplaifance ; but in 
reality proceeded from the fame fpirit of liberty 
and independence. They entered a refolution, 
that, in order to fupply his majefty’s extraordinary 
occafions, for that was the expreffion employed, 
they would grant eighteen months afleffment, at 
the rate of 70,000 pounds a month, amounting in 
the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Though unwill- 
ing to come to a violent breach with the king, 
they w'ould not expiel's the leaft approbation of the 
,war j and they gave him the profpefl of this fup- 
ply, only that they might have permiflion to pro- 
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cceJ pcaoealjly in the red refs of the other ffrie- c 
vaaces, of which they had fuch reafon to com- 
plail^ 

No giievance was more alarming, both on ac- 
count ol the fecret views from which it proceeded, 
and the confcqtienccs which might attend it, thain 
the decl uaiioii of indulgence. A remonftraiaye was 
immediately framed againft that cxercifeW prero- 
gative. 'riie king defended his ineafure. The 
commons perfifted in their oppofition to it j and 
tbey''reprelented, that fuch a praftice, if admitted, 
might tend to interrupt the free couife of the laws, 
and alter the legiflalive power, which had always 
been acknowledged to refide in the king and the 
two houles. All men were in expedlation with 
regard to the iflTue of tljis extraordinary affair. The 
king feemed engaged in honour to fupport his mea^ 
fure ; and in order to prevent all oppofition, he had 
pofitively declared that he would fupport it. The 
commons were obliged to perfevere, not only be- 
caufe it was dilhonourable to be foiled, where they 
could plead fuch ftrong reafons, but alfo bccaufe, if 
the king prevailed in his pretenfions, an end feemed 
to be put to all the legal limitations of the con- 
flilution. 

It is evident that Charles was now come to that 
delicate crifis which he ought at firft to have fore- 
feen, when he embraced thofe defperate counfels ; 
and his vefolutions, in fuch an event, ought long 
ago to have been entirely fixed and determined. 
Befides his ulual guards, he had an army encamped 
at Blackheath, under the command of marefchal 
Schomberg, a foreigner ; and many of the officers 
were of the catholic religion. His ally, the French 
king, he might expeft, would fecond him, if force 
became requifite for reftraining his difcoiiteiiled 
fubjects, and lupporting the raeafures which, by 
commQn confent, they had agreed to purfue, But 
jC k 4 the 
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^ /'ijv flartkcl, when he approached fo daii- 

vJ-'-v-w gerous a precipice as that Vvhich lay before him. 

JC73. Were violence Qiice oll'ercd, there could b» no 
return, he faw, to mutual confidence and truft with 
his people } the perils attending foreign fuccours, 
efpecially from fo mighty a prince, were iulficleiiily 
apparent ; and the fuccefs which his own arms had 
met with in the war, was not fo great as to increafe 
his authority, or terrify the malcontents from oppo- 
fition. The defire of power, likewife, which had 
engaged Charles in ihefe precipitate nreafuresf had 
lefs proceeded, we may obferve, Irom ambition, than 
from love of eafe. Sirifl limitations of the confti- 
tution rendered the condud of bufinefs complicated 
and troublefomc; and it was inipoffible for him, 
without much coutrivance and intrigue, to procure 
the money neceflary I’or his pleafiiree, or even for 
the regular fupport of government. When the 
profped, therelorc, of luch dangerous oppofiiion 
prefented iifplf, the fame love of cafe inclined him 
to retrad what it feemed fo dillicult to maintain j 
and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and carelofs, 
ruade him find little objudion to a nieafnre which a 
more haughty pi into would have enihraceil with the 
urnfoft juluclanco, Thai he uiighl yield with the 
better grace, he alkcd the opinion of the houfc of 
peers, who. advifed him to comply with the com- 
petiaia- jiions. Accordingly the king font Jbr the dcclara- 
dulgence' tioii, and with his own hands broke the feals. The 
leuiud. commons cxpreflld the utinoli fatisfadlon with this 
nieafure, and the molt eiiiite duty to his majefty. 
Charles alTured them that he would willingly pafs 
any law offered him, which might tend to give them 
fatisfadion in all their juft gtievanccs. 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king recede at 
once from fo capital a point, which he had publicly 
declared hisrefoluiionto maintain, concluded that all 
fehemes for enlarging royal authority were vaniflied, 

and 
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and that Chailcs was iitteily incapable of purfalnc^ c n ^ r. 
fuch difiiculf and iiicli Iiuzaidous mtaluics. The 
pai^aincnt, he foielaw, rainht pafl) thcii it.qnirics lOjj. 
into thofe counfels, which were fo ;;cn(. i.dlv odiou!) ; 
and the king, from the fame facility ot dilpofiuou, 
might abandon his minifttrs to their \engcancc. 
lie refolved, therefore, to mal..e his piacc time 
with that party which was likely to pieJoniiiiate, 
and to atone for all his violences in favour of nin- 
Jiar«ihy, by like violences in oopoliiion to it. Never 
tnrii was nlorc fudden, or Icfs calculated to fave 
appearances. InimedUtely, he pnteied into all the 
cabals, of the country party ; and difcovcvccl to thetu, 
perhaps magnified, tfie arbitrary defigns of the coiwt, 
in which he himfelf had home fo deep a fliare. lb' 
was received with open arms by that party, who 
flood in need of fo able a leader ; and no (luoftions 
were afked with regard to his late- apoftacy. The 
vaiious, faftious into which the nation had been 
divided, and tlio many fudden revolutions to which 
the public had been expofed, had tendid much 
to debauch the niiucls ni men, and to dcflrny the 
feufe of honour and decorum in their public ccai- 
dud. 

But the parliament, thouglt fatisficd wlifi the 
king’s compliance, bail iiot lofl all tholh appiehcn* 
lions, to which the incafuics uf the court had given 
fo much foLUKiation. A lav pafTcd for impofing a 
left on all vho fliould enjoy any public Oitice. Bc- 
lides talcing the oaths of alltgiance and fupiema>y, 
and receiving the ficcameiit in the eliablifUed 
cbuTcb; they weie obliged to abjuic all belLf in 
the dodtine of tranfubliantlaiion. As the difl<mt- 
eis had fcconticd the cilbrsol the cotmaoiis agaiafl 
the king’s declaration of indulgence, and leemed 
relolute to accept of no toleiadon in an illegal man- 
ner, they had acqtiiied great favour with the par- 
liament; and a piojcd was adopted to unite the 
, whole 
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CHAP, whole proleftant intereft ag.iiiifl: the common 
^ enemy, who now began to appear formidable. A 

bill pafled the commons for the calc and relifff of 
the .proteflant non-conforinifls ; but met with 
fome dlffictikiesj at leaft delays, in the houfe of 
peers. 

ThP. refolution for fupply was carried into a law ; 
as a recompence to the king for his conceflions. 
An afl, likewife, of general pardon and indemnity 
was paflTed, which fcrcened the minihers from all 
farther inquiry. The parliament probably thought, 
that the beft method of reclaiming the criminals 
was to Ihew them that their cafe was not defperate. 
E'Ven the remonflrancc, which the commons voted 
of their grievances, may be regaided as a proof, 
that their anger was, for the lime, fomewhai ap- 
peafed. None of the capital points aie there touch- 
ed on; the breach of the tiiple league, the Trench 
alliance, or the (hutting up of the exchequer. The 
. foie grievances mentioned arc, an arbitrary impofi- 
tion on coals for providing coiivoy.s, the exercife of 
martial law, the quartering and picfiing of loldiers ; 
and they prayed, that, alter the conclufion of the 
war» the whole atniy fliould be difbanded. The 
king gave them a gracious, though an evafive an- 
aoth of fwer. "When bufinels was finifhed, the two houfes 
March. adjoumed themfelves. 

Though the king bad receded from his decla- 
ration of indulgence, and thereby had tacitly relin- 
quiflied the difpenfing power, he w'as ftill refolved, 
notwiihflanding his bad fuccefs both at home and 
abroad, to perfevere in his alliance with France, 
and in the Dutch war, and confequently in all thofe 
fecret views, whatever they were, which depended 
on thofe fatal meafures. The money, granted by 
parliament, liifficcd to equip a fleet, of which prince 
Rupert was declared admiral : For the duke was 
fet afide by the teft. Sir Edward Sprague and the 
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carl of OlTovy commanded under the prince. A c h a p. 
French fquadron joined them, ccmimaaded by . . 

d’E?rco!i. The combined fleets fet fail towards the 1673. 
coaft of Holland, and found the enemy, lying at 
anchor, wiihin the lands at Schonvelt. Tfiere is a Si.a-figfit. 
natural cnnlufion attending fea-fights, oven beyond 
other military trauladions, derived from ll?e pre- 
carious operations of winds and tides, as well as 
from the finokc and darkriefs in which every thing 
is tlfere involved. No v'onder, therefore, that ac- 
counts of ihofe battles are apt to contain unoeriaiir- 
ties and contraJiftioms ; efpecially when delivered 
by wi iters of the holtile nations, who take pleafiire 
ill exalting the advantages of their own countrymeh, 
and deprefling thole of the enemy. All we can lay 
with certainty of this battle is, that both fides boafl- 
ed of the vitiory ; and we may thence infer, that 
the event was not decifive. The Dutch, being near 
home, retired into their harbours. In a week they 
were refuted, and prefented themfelves again to the 
combined fleets. A new aflion eiifued, not more 4tii June, 
decifive than the foregoing. It w'as not fought with 
great obftiiiacy on either fide; but whether the 
Dutch or the allies firft retired, feems to be a jnal- 
ter of uncertainty. The lofs of the former of thefe 
adions fell chiefly on the Fiench, whom the ling- 
lifli, diffident of their intentions, took care to place 
under their own fquadrons ; and they thereby ex- 
pofccl them to all the fire of the enemy. There 
feems not to have been a fhip loft on either fide in 
the fecond engagement. 

It was fufficient glory to de Ruyler, that, with 
a fleet much inferior to the combined fquadrons of 
France and England, he could fight them without 
any notable diiadvantage ; and it was fufficient vic- 
tory, that he could defeat the projeft of a defeent in 
Zealand, which, had it taken place, had endangered, 
in the prefent clrcumftances, the total overthrow 
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c II A r, of the Dutch commoiiwralth. Piince Rupert \va? 
alfo fuipcdcd not to favour ilic projefls for 

iL/i, fubduinjr llolhind, or ciiLiri'.inj; his authority at 
Lome ; and iroai ihi motives, he was thought not 
to havt? prcffetl fo haid rii the enemy, as his ■well- 
known valour gave tealoP f(j rxpccl:. It is indeed 
rcmaiivable, that, dniing tiji', war, though the Eng- 
lilh, with their allies, much ovet-niatchcd the Hol- 
landers, they were not able to gain any advantage 
over them ; while, in the former war, though often 
overbon e by numbers, they ftill exerted themlblves 
with the grcaujll courage, and always acquired great 
renown, fouicdmcs even fignal vi£|:ories. But they 
were dilgufled at the prefent ineafures, Which they 
deemed pernicious to their country ; they were not 
lacisfied in the judicc of the quancl; and they en- 
tertained a perpetual jcaloufy of their confedeiales, 
whom, had they been permitted, they w'ould, with 
much more plcafurc, have deftroyed, than even the 
enemy themfclvcs. 

If pi iiicc Rupert was not favourable to the defigns 
of the couii, he enjoyed as liiilc favour from the 
couit, at lead from the duke, who, though he could 
no longer command the Heel, Hill poflefled the chief 
auidoiiiy in the admiralty. The piincc complained 
of a total want of every thing, powder, fliot, pro- 
vlfions, beer, and even -water ; and he went into 
harbour, that he might refit his ihips, and fupply 
their numerous ncccliities. yVfter Ibme weeks he 
was refitted, and he again put to fea. The hoftile 
util of fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought 
the lad baitle, w'hich, during the courfc of fo many 
fca-fisiit. years, theie neighbouring mantune powers have 
difputed with each other. De Ruyter, and under 
him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in this addon, 
as in the two former : For the prince of Orange 
had reconciled thefe gallant rivals j and they retain- 
ed nothing of their former aniinofity, except that 

emulaiionj 
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oiimlniion, which tniulc them exert ihcmfclves with c 
more dillii'giiifliei! briivery iifttiinll the eaemies of 
thcii; eouniiy. lb;:iiihcrt was oppofed to cRKlrecs, 
lie Riiyter to priiiie finncir, Tromp to Sprague. 

It is to be rcmarl.ecl, that in all aflionr. tlufc brave 
atliniralii lad mentloiieJ had dill fuluded each other, i 
as the only antagoniHs v.oiihy each other’s valour; 
and no dccifwc advantaoe had a:: yet been, gained 
by either of them. They fought in this battle 
as if, there were no jnem beiween death and vio 
toryx 

D’Etrees and all the French fquadron, except 
rear-admiral Martel, kept at a didance, and Bran- 
kert, indead of attacking them, bore down to the 
afiiOance of de Euyter, who was engaged in lurtous 
combat with piince Rupert. Or no occafion did 
the prince acquire more deferved honour: His 
conduCl, as well as valour, flionc out with fignal 
ludre. Having difengaged his fquadron from the 
numerous cuemies with whom he was evciy where 
furrounded, and having joined fir Jolin Chlchley, 
his icar-admiral, who had been fc]'aratccl from 
him, he made hade to the relief of Sprague, who 
was hard prelfed by Tromp’s fquadron. The Royal 
Prince, in which Sprague fijfl engaged, was fo 
difabled, that he was obliged to hoid hb flag on 
board the St. George ; while Tromp was for a like 
reafon obliged to quit his fhip, the Golden Lion, 
and go on board the Comet. The fight was re- 
newed with the iilmofl. fury by thefe valorous rivals, 
and by the rear-admirals, their feconds. OfTory, 
rear-admiral to Sprague, was preparing to board 
Tromp, when he faw the St. George terribly torn, 
and in a manner difabled. Sprague was leavip.g 
her, id order to hold his flag on board a third (hip, 
and return to the charge ; when a lliot, which had 
palled through the St. George, took his boat, and 
funk her. The admiral was drowned, to the great 
9 , regret 
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i. ri A p. regret of Tromp himfclf, who bellowed on his valoui 
doforvecl praifes. 

1073. PuiNCL Rupert found affairs in this dangerous 
fiUiation, and law mod of tlie fliips in Sprague’s 
fqurfdion difiblcd lioin fight. 'I’lte tngagement 
however was lenewed, and became very clofe and 
bloody. The prince threw the cncn\y into diforder. 
To inbreafe it, he font among them tw'o fire-fhips ; 
and at the fame titne made a fignal to the French to 
bear down ; which, If they had done, a decifive vic- 
toiy muft have enfued. But the prince, wh^ he 
faw that they negledled his fignal, and obferved that 
moll of his fhips were in no condition to keep the 
fea long, wifely provided for their fafety by making 
eafy fail towards the Englifh coafl. The vidtovy in 
this battle was as doubtful, as in all the adlions 
fought during the prefent war. 

The turn which the aflairs of the Hollanders 
took by laud, was more favourable. The prince of 
Orange bcficgcd and took Nacrdcn j and from this 
fuccefs gave his country rcafon to hope for flill more 
profperous enterprifes. Monlecuculi, who com. 
manded the Impel ialids on the Upper Rhine, de- 
ceived, by the iiioft artful condudl, the vigilance 
and pcnctiation of Turenne, and making a fudden 
niaich, fat down before Bonne. The prince of 
Orange’s conduct was no lofs mafterly ; while he 
eluded all the French generals, and leaving thent 
behind him, joined his army to that of the Impe- 
lialills. Bonne was talten in a few days : Several 
other places in the elcd orate of Cologne fell into 
the hands of the allies : And the communication 
being thus cut off between France and the United 
Fiovinces, Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, 
and to abandon all his conquefts with greater ra- 
pidity than he had at firll made them. The taking 
of Maedricht was the only advantage which he 
gained this campaign. 


A CON- 
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A L-oNGRi'ss was opened at Colof^nc, under the chap. 
muliatioii oi Sweden; but with Imall hopes of ^ 

fiicccls. The demands of the two kings were fuch 
as mull have reduced the Hollanders to peipetual Congitis 
fervitude. Tn proportion as the alhiirs of tl),e States 
role, the kings liink in their demands; but the 
States hill funk lower in their offers ; and it was 
louiul impollible for the pvirtics ever to agree in any 
conditions. Alter the French evacuated Holland, 
the congrefs broke up ; and the feizure of prince 
WiUi.im of Fuiilenburg by the Impeiialifts afforded 
the French and Englilh a good pretence for leaving 
Cologne. The Dutch ambaffadors, in their me- 
morials, expreffod all the haughlinefs and difdain, fo 
natural to a free Hate, which had met with fuch un- 
merited ill ufagp. 

Trni parliament of England vi^as now affembled, aotii oa. 
and dtfeovered much greater fymptoms of ill hu- 
mour than had appeared in the laft leffion. They 
had fcon for fome time a negotiation of marriage 
carried on between the duke of York and the arch- 
duchefs of Infpruc, a catholic of the Auftrian fa- 
mily ; and they had made no oppofiiion. But when 
that negotiation failed, and the duke applied to a 
priucefs of the houle of Modena, then in.clofe 
alliance with France ; this circiun/fance, joined to 
lb many other grounds of difconteni, raifed the 
commons into a llame, and they remonftrated with 
the greateft zeal againll the intended marriage. The 
king told them, that their remonlhance came too 
late ; and that the mariiage was already agreed on, 
and everr celebrated by proxy. 'I'he commons Ml 
infilled ; aird proceeding to the examirration of the 
other parts of gover nment, they voted the Handing 
army'a grievance, and declared, that they would 
grant no more fupply, unlcfs it appealed, that the 
Dutch were fo obllinate as to refule all reafonable 
conditions of peace. I’o cut firort thefe dilagrceable 

attacks. 
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Atl uksJlicKIn;* nfolved tn|>rou>'-uciIu’'pAtli'riTncnt'; 
ami wilh that iutenlion l)o came nnr^pcftcdly to 
ilte lioiile ol poeis, and fent the idlu f to furanion 
the; (mmnu)iis. It happened, that the Ipcakcr and 
the ufliei; nearly met at the door ol thchoiifc; but 
liie ipeakcr hohifr within, fnnu> of the tneinberi. Rid. 
deidy flnit flic door, and ciied. To the ihair, to the 
rh.ur ; while othcis ciiod, The b^tick rod is iH the 
door. 'I'lic fpeaker waa hurried to the ehair; and 
ft'e Jiillowiiitf motions were indantly made : T^hat 
tlic alliance with France is a giicvance; Thalrflie 
evil eounlellors about the king ai c a grievance ; That 
the duke of Laudeidale is a giievaucc, and not fit to 
be,ti idled or employed. There was a general cry. 
To the rp/i^lioiJj 1o ihe qiicjVm : But, the iiflier knock- 
ing violentl) at the docir, the fpeaker leaped frotn 
till' chair, and the houlc rofe in great conlufion. 

DtTRiuG the interval, Shaltcfhury, whole intrigues 
with the inaleonteni patty were now become noto- 
lious, was dllmillld Iroin the ofliec of chancillor j 
and t!ie great leal was given to fir JTeneage Finch, 
by the title of lord keeper. 'I'he tell had iucapari- 
tated (llillonl ; and the. white Ibff was conlcrrcd on 
fir 'rhomis GRjorne, loon after cicatcd call ol 
Danhy, a ininider ol abilities, ’who had rlCen by 
Ids pailiamentaiy talents, (ilid'oul retired into the 
coniury, and loon alter died. 

Tin patlianicnt had been prorogued, in order 
to give the duke loifurc to fintlh his marriage ; but 
the king’s iieccfiilies foon obliged him again to af- 
leinble them ; and by foinc popular aQs he paved 
the way fijr the ftflion. But all his edbrts were in 
vain. The ilifguft of the commons vt^as fixed in 
foundations too deep to be cafily rcmo\ cd. They 
began with applications for a general lalt ; by Crhirh 
they iiitimatcU, that the nation was in a very cala- 
mitous condition : They addreifed againfi the king^j 
guards, which they rcpiefoiued as dangerous to 

^ liberty. 
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liberty, and even as illegal, fincc they never had yet c rr a p, 
received the fanflion ol parliamcnt : Tliey took foiiie . _ 
fteps towards eftabliiliing a new '^nd more rigorous X674. 
teft agaiufl }3opery : And, what chiefly alarmed the 
court, they made an attack on the mcnvbei;® of the 
cabal, to whole pernicious couufcls they imputed 
all their prefent grievances. Cliflord was dead : 
Shaftefbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader : Bnckirigham 
was endeavouring to imitate Shafteftury 5 but his in- 
tentipns were as yet known to very few. A motion 
was therefore made in the houfe of commons for his 
impeachment : He defuad to be heard at the bar ; 
but exprefled hlnifelf in fo confufed and ambiguons 
a manner, as gave little fatisfaftion. He was re- 
quired to anfwer precifeiy to certain queries, which 
they propoled to him. Thefe regarded all the ar- 
ticles of mifeonduft above mentioned } and among 
the reft, the following query feems remarkable : 

“ By wbofe advice was the army brought up to 
“ overawe the debates and refolutions of the houfe 
of commons ?” — 'I'his fliews to what length the 
fufpicions rof the houfe were at that time carried. 
Buckingham, in all his anfwers, endeavoured to 
exculpate himfelf, and to load Arlington. He Tuc- 
cceded not in the former intention : The commons 
voted an addrefs for his removal. But Arlington, 
who was on many accounts obnoxious to the houfe, 
was attacked. Articles were drawn up againft him, 
though the impeachment was never profecuted. 

The king plainly faw that he could expeft no 
fupply from the commons for carrying on a war fo 
odious to them. He refolved therefore to make a 
feparate peace with the Dutch, on the terms which 
'they had propofed through the channel of the Spa- 
nifh arabaffador. With a cordiality, which, in the 
prefent difpofition on both fides, was probably but 
affeded, but which was obligijigx he afked advice 
Von VII. , LI of 
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^ I'xv pavlianient. The parliament unauimoulljr 

foucuired, both in thanks lor tliis gracious condc- 
16 - 7 ^ fccnfjoii, and in l^ieir advice for j)eiice. Peace was 
JHiUinl"*' accordingly concluded. The honour of ihe flag was 
yielded, to the Dutch in the moft exicnfive terms : 
A regulation of trade was agreed to ; All pofleffions 
Wure rclli'ud to the fame condition as before the 
w'ar : ' IheF.iiglifli planU is in Surinam were allowed 
to remove at pleafurc : And the Slates agreed to pay 
to the king the fum of eight hundred thoufand pa- 
tacoons, near three hundred thoufand pounds. JFour 
■'''throi. days after the pailiament was prorogued, the peace 
was proclaimed in London to the gicat joy of the peo- 
ple Spain had declared that flie could no longer re- 
main neuter, if hoftilitios were continued agaiiill Hol- 
land : and a fenfible decay of trade was forefeen, in 
call a luptmc Ihould cufuc with that kiugdora. The 
profpecl of this lola coniiiljulod very much to in- 
creafe the national aveiflon to the piilmt war, and 
to enliven the joy for its ctmcluflon. 

'Jhu nts was in the I’lcnch foivice a great body of 
rnglilh, to the number of ten thoufand men, who 
had nequiied liunour in cvviy acHon, and had great- 
ly comribuicd to the IucclIH'r of Lewis. Ihefe 
tjnfips, Cliiarlth laid, he was hound by treaty not to 
jcf.ill ; but he obliged himlell to the States by a fc* 
ni.r atiiclcj uni to allow ihi'iu to bo recruited. Ilis 
pj.niality to France pu'veuii.d a iLicI: execution of 

thi''’ fijgagt'iiu’iir. 
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SEVENTH VOLUME. 


NOTE [A], p. 41. 


'■|~'IIAT Laud’s fcvcrity was not extreme appears from 
this fad', that he caufed the ads or records of the , 
high commillion court to be fearched, and found that there 
had been fewer fufpenCons, deprivations, and other punifli- 
ments, l>y three, during the feven years of his time, than 
in any feven years of his predeceflbr Abbot ; who was 
notwiUiftanding in great elleera with the houfe ftf'com- 
nions. Trouhks and Trials of Laud, p. 164. But Abbot 
was little attached to the court, and was alfo a puritan in 
dodrine, and bore a mortal hatred to the papifts : Not to 
mention that the mutinous fpirit was riling higher in the 
time of Laud, and would lefs bear control. I'he maxims, 
however, of his adminihration were the fame that had ever 
prevailed in England, and that had place in every other 
European nation, except Holland, which ftudied chiefly 
the intcrefts of commerce, and France, whicli was fettered 
by edids and treaties. 'I'o have changed them for the 
' mode^ti maxims of toleration, how reafonable foever, 
would have been deemed a very bold and dangerous enter- 
prife. It is a principle advanced by prefident Monteicjuieu, 
chat, where the inagiftrate is fatisfied with the eftabliflied 
Ji 1 S , vcligionj 
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vtllftion, he ou).ht to reprefs the ihll ,iiu-m)iis rowauli iu- 
novation, atid only grant a lolti.itlon to foils ih.iL are ilif- 
fufed and c Hal »li lived. See I’Elpiil dob Loi\, liv. 15. chap. 
10. Accoiding to 'thio piintiplc. Laud's indiilgcnfc to 
the catholLobj auol fevtiiiy to the puikans wonUl .uimit of 
apology.' I own, however, that it is vi ly qui fliou dile, 
whether poifeeiitioii c.iii in any eafe he jullHied ; But, at 
the fame time, it \t ovild be hard to give lii it appellation to 
Laud’s conduft, who only enlorced the afl of uniforniityj 
and expelled the elorgynien that aeeejited ol benefices, and 
yet refulcd to obfeivc the cerciiu mit a, which they pre- 
irioufly kn.-w to be cnjoine.l by law, lie never rclufed 
them feparate places of worflvip j Lecaufe they them/elvfs 
would have cllccmed it impious to dtinand them, and no 
kfs impious to allow tlicm. 


NOIL ’Bj, p. (38. 

BIRCH ha? written a tu’atife on this fubjod. It 
not sny Inifinefs to oppofc any fail, vonlaincd in 
that gentleman’s perfonnante. I lhall only juuiluce ar- 
giunciK'i which prove that Gianiotgan, when he rtteived 
his private coinmlllion, had iujum'ALoiu fiom the King to 
ad altogether in coueerl with Oniumd. (1 ) it ieenis 
Co be iiuphed in the very words ol the ci/mi.illhon. Gla- 
morgan js empowered and authorikdto neat and eo.vclude 
willi dm; confederate Roman catholics in irel.md. “ If 
upon nccellity any f artu-ki J be eondefeended unto, 
** wherein the king’s lieutenant cannot lb well befeen in, 
“ as not lit foi us at prefent publicly to own." Here no 
articles are mentioned, which arc not rlt to be coinmuni- 
«aled to Ormond, but only not fit lor him and the king 
publicly to be feen in, and to avow. (2.) The king’s 
proteftation to Ormond ought, both on account of that 
prince’s charader and the reafons he afligns, to have the 
greateft weight. The words are thefe : “ Ornvjnd, I 
“ cannot but add to my long letter, that, upon the word 
“ of a Chriilian, I never intended Glamorgan flvould treat 
any thing without your approbation, rauchlcfs without 
your knowledge, For befides t|ip injury to you, I was 

“ always 
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nKv.iy'i ilil'iilent of Ins (though i could not 

“ think him fo cxlivnidy w<ik as now to iny coll I hjv'e 
“ loimJ); whirl) ymi may cafily perceive in a poftfcfipt 
“ ftl .1 letter oi mine to you.” Carte, vol. ii. App. itxiii. 
[l it. impollilile th it any man of lioiionr, however he’might 
thliembli' vithh'-. etn mies, would aflevt a fallchood in fo 
folcmn a m.miK i to his hell friend, efpecially where that 
))crlon mull liavt had opportunities of knowing tjic truth. 
The letter, wholl pollieupt is mentioned by the king, is 
to be found in Caite, vol. ii. App. xiii. (3.) As the king 
had really fo low au opinion of Glamorgtn’s underlland- 
ing| it is voiy unlikely that he would trail him with the 
foie mamigement of fo important ?nd delicate a treaty. 
And if he had intended that Glamorgan’s negotiation 
fliould have been iiulepende'nt of Ormond, he would never 
have tolil the latte v nohlenian of it, nor have put hitif on 
his guard agaiuR Glamorg.m’s imprudence. That the 
king judged aright of this nobleman’s charafler, appears 
from bis Ce/itiiij or Scflutling of Itivoiiiom, which 

is a ridiculous compound of lies, chimeras, and impofli- 
hilities, and fhewn wli.it might be texpecflcd from fiich n 
man. (4.) Mr. Cutic has puhlifhed a whole fcrics of the 
king’s corie'fpondcnce with Ormond, from the time that 
Glamorgan came into Ireland ; and it is evident that 
Ohaih s all along eoiifulers the lord lieutenant an the perfon 
who was cotulnding the negotiations with the Irilh. The 
3 jit of j Illy iftdS, after the b.mle of ]N.iftby, being re- 
duced to great ilraits, he writes carncllly to Onnohd to 
conclude a peace upon ctrlain conditions mentioned, much 
iufer'tir to tliof'* graiit.'d by Glamoigan; and to come 
ov,.!’ hunfelf wiili all the Irilh he could engage in his fer- 
vice. Carte, vol. hi. No. 400. This would have been a 
great ahl'urdity if he had already fixed a different canal, 
by which, on very dilferent conditions, he puipofe 1 to 
ellablini a pe.tce. Gn the 224 of Orfober, as liis didrcfles 
multiply, he fomevihat enlarges the conditions, though 
they Hill fall lliort of Glamorgan’s : A new abfurdity ! 
See Carte, vol. hi. p. 411. (5.) But what is equivalent 
to a d^moiillration, that Gl.unorgan was eonfeious that he 
had no power to conclude a treaty on thefe terms, or 
without confulting the lord lieutenant, and did not even 
expeft that the king would ratify the articles, is the de- 
feazance which he gave to tllie Irilh council at the time q£ 
Xil3 figtiing 
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figning the treaty. “ The earl of Glamorgati does no 
“ way intend hereby to oblige his nvajelly other than he 
hiinfelf fliall pleafe, after lie has received ijiefe to^ooo 
“ men as a pledge and telllmony of the f.iid Homan ca- 
“ lliolics’ loyalty and fidelity to his majetly ; yv t lie pro- 
“ mifes /allhfully, upon his word and honour, not to ac- 
“ quaint his majefly with this defeaz.inee, till ho had cn- 
“ dcavffurcd, as far as in him lay to induce his majetly 
“ to the granting of the particuhirs in the faid articles : 
“ But, that done, the faid coinmiflioners'difchargo the faid 
“ carl of Glamorgan, both in hoitour and confcieiicg, of 
“ any farther engagement to them therein ; thougli* his 
“ majefty fhould not be pleafed to grant the faid particulars 
“ in the articles mentioned; the faid earl having given 
them aflurance, upon his word, honour, and voluntary 
“ oath, that he would never, to any perfon whatfoever, 
« difeover this defeazance in the interim without their 
confcnls.” Dr. Birch, p. q 6. — All Glamorgan’s view 
was to get troops for the king’s ferviee without hurting 
his own honour or his mailer’s. The wonder only is, 
why the Irilh accepted of a treaty, vs'hleh houiul nobody, 
and which the very perfon who concludes it, frems to 
confefs lie docs not cxp'-cl to he ratified. 'J'hey probably 
hoped, thar the king would, from their fervicen, he more 
cafily induced to ratify a treaty which was roiirluded, than 
to confent to its conclufion. (6.) I might add, that the 
lord lieutenant’s concurrence in tiic treaty vims the more 
requiTite ; becaufc without it the treaty could not be car- 
ried into execution by Glamorgan, nor the Irifh tropp,q 
be tranfported into England : And even with Ormond’.s 
cone mi t nee, it clearly appears, that a treaty, fo ruinous 
to the protcllant religion in Ireland, could not be executed 
in oppolitiou to the zealous protcllanis in that kingdom. 
No one can doijibt of this truth, who perufes Ormond’s 
corrcfpondence in Mr. Carte. The king was fuiriclently 
apprized of this diffisulty. It appears indeed to be the 
only veafon why Ormond objeflicd to the granting of high 
terms to the Irifli catholics. 

Dr. Birch, in p. 360. has pnblifhed a ]ctter’*of the 
king’s to Glamorgan, where he fays, “ Ilowbeit I know 
“ you cannot be but confident of my making good all in- 
« ftruftions and promifes to you aiul the nuncio.” But 
it is to be remarked, tliat this letter is dated in April g 

f 16465 
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i646 ; aftci thfrc had been a new ncj>otiatioii enteu'd into 
between Glamorgan and the Irilli, and after a piovifional 
tieaiy li id even been conduded between them. Sec f^r. 
liirtMt, p. 179. The king’s aflurJ^iecs, theiefoie, can 
plainly relate oidy to this recent tianfadion. The old 
treaty had long been difavowed by the king, and feppofed 
by all piuiicsto be annulled. 


NOTE [C], p. 105. 

C ALMONET, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all thefe, efpccially 
^the laft, being the declared inveterate enemies of Crom- 
wel, are the more to be credited, when they advance .?iny 
fa£t, which may ferve to apologize for his violent and 
criminal conduiT. There prevails a ftory, tliat Ciomwel 
intercepted a letter written to die queen, where the king 
faid, that he would firfl. raife, and then deftroy Cromwel. 
But, befides that this condudl feems to contradi£l: the cha- 
rafler of the king, it is, on other accoiinls, totally unworthy 
of cicdit. It is fit'll told hy Roger Coke, a very paffionate 
and foolifli Iiilloiian, who wtoto too lb late as king Wil*’" 
ham’s ri ign ; and oven he mentions il only as a mere ru- 
mour or hearfay, without any known foundation. In the 
memoirs of lord Broghill, we meet with anotlicr flory of 
an intercepted letter which deferves fomc more attention, 
and agrees very wdl with the narration here given. It i.s 
ihus lelatcd by Mr. Maurice, chaplain to Roger carl of 
Grrery : “ Lord Orrery, in the time of his greatnefs with 
“ Cromwel, jufl after he had fo feafonably relieved him 
“ in his great diftrefs at Clonmel, riding out of Yough.dl 
“ one d.iy with him aild Ireton, they fell into difoourfe 
“ about the king’s death. Cromwel thereupon faid more 
“ than once, that if the king had followed his own judg- 
“ ment, and had been attend.,d by none but truily fervants, 
“ he had fooled them all ; and that once they had a mind 
“ to^iave clofed vt'ilh him ; but, upon fomething that 
happened, fell off from that defign. Orrery finding 
^them in good humour, and being alone with them, 
» alked, if he might prefume to defire to know, why they 
L 1 4 , “ would 
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• would onrc huvc clofod wiili liis majcfliy, and wliy they 
“ did not ? Cvouiwel very fu-cly lokl him, he would fa- 
“ttibfy him in both his (jiuvies. The reafoii (lays he) 
“ why u c would haVe clokd with tlic kinj) was this /Wo 
“ fofliid that the Scoteh and prefl)ytcri.uis began to be 
« more jJoweil'ul than we, and were likely to agree with 
“ him, and leave us iti th<* lurch. For this reafon we 
“ thought It bell to prevent them, by oflering firft to come 
“ in upon re.ifonablc conditions : But wliilfl our thoughts 
“ weif taken up with this fubje£l, there came a letter to 
“ us from one of our fpies, who was of the king’s bed- 
“ chamber, acquainting us that our final doom was^ dc- 
creed that very day 5 that he could not poITibly Icarfi 
“ what it was, but we might difeover it, if we could but 
*< intercept a letter font from the king to the queen, 
“ wherein he informed her of his refolution : that this 
letter was fown up in the Ikirt of a faddle, and the 
“ bearer of it would come with the f.iddle upon his head 
about ten of the clock that night to the Blue Boar in 
“ Ilolhorn, where he was to take horfe for Dover. The 
“ meflenger knew nothing of the letter in the faddle, 
“ though foine in Dover did. We wore at Windfor 
(faid Cromwcl) when we received this letter, and im- 
“ mediately upon the receipt of it, Ireton and I refolvccl 
“ to fake one irudy fellow with us, and to go in troopers’ 
“ habits to that inn. We did fo and leaving our man 
“ at the gate of the inn (which had a wicket only open 
“ to K't perfons in and out), to watch and give us notice 
“ when any man came in with a faddle, we went into a 
diinklng Hall. Wc there continued drinking cans of 
“ beer till about ten of the clock, when our centhicl at the 
” notice that the man with tlic fatldle was 

“ come. We rofe upprcfcntly, and jufl as the man was 
“ leading out his horfe faddled, we came up to him with 
“ drawn fwords, and told him we were to fcarch all that 
“ .went in and out there*, but as he looked like an honclt 
“ than, we would only fearph his faddle, and fo difmifs 
“ him, 'I’hc faddle was ungirt ; we carried it into the 
“ Hall where he had been drinking, and ripping opssti one 
“ of the Ikirts, we there found the letter we wanted. 
“ Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered the man 
“ (whom wc had left with our ccnlinel) his faddle, told 
, 14 « him 
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“ Iiim lie \v.is ;m hoivfl: fdlow, anti bid him go aliout his 
“ bufnii’r'ij whicli he d'ul, pnrl'uing his journey ■witliont 
“ nuive aiio, v.nd ignorant of the li-irm he had fufH.T(.cl. 
« W’e found in the letter, that his maji.!ly .icnuainied the 
“ queen that he was couited by both ladlioiis, the LStotch 
« lU'cfbyferians and the army ; and that thofe which bade 
“ the fairefl, for liini fliould have him : But yet he thought 
“ he fliould clofc with the Scots fooncr than vyith the 
“ other. Upon this we returned toWlndfor 5 and find- 
“ ing we were not like to have good terms from the king, 
“ we from that time vowed his deftruflion.” * This re- 
“ iajion, fiiiting well enough with other pafliiges and cir- 
cumllances at this time, I have inferte'd, to gratify the 
'* reader’s curiofity,” Carte’s Ormond, vol. U. p. 1 a. 


NOTE [D], p. 108. 


’T'HESE are the words; “Lanericj I wonder to hear 
(if that be true) that fome of my friends fay, that 
“ my going to jerfey would have much more furthered my . 
“ pcrfonal treaty, than my coming hither, for which, as I 
fee no colour of rciifon, fo I had not been here, if I had 
** thought iliat fancy true, or had not been fccured of a 
“ pcrfonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor I hope 
“ will repent : For I am daily more and more fallsfied 
with the governor, and find thefe iflanders very good, 

« peaceable, and quiet people. This encouragement I 
“ have thought not unfit for you to receive, hoping at 
leall it may do good upon others, though needlefs to 
“ yon.” Burnet’s Memoirs of Hamilton, p. 326. See 
alfo Rufli worth, part 4. vol. it. p. 941. All the writers 
of that age, except Clarendon, reprefent the king’s going 
to the ifle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Perhaps 
the king thought it little for his credit to be trepanned 
into this meafure, and was more willing to take it on him- 
■* fclf aifi^ntlrcly voluntary. Perhaps he thought it would 
encourage his friends, if they thought him in a fituation 
■WlRch was not difagreeable to him. 


52S 
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HOTS. r- 

'"I 'llE yiig compofod .1 letter lo tlic piinee, in wlilch lit, 
^ rol.iied tlie whole eoiirfe of (his tianf.nfUoii, and ac- 
companied his nairatlve with feveral wife, as well as pa- 
thctieaV rcn(‘t\ions and advicts. The M'O'ds with which 
he coneluded the letter arc rcmarkalile. “ By what hath 
‘'been f.iid, you fee how lon^r T hate laboured in die 
“ fcarch of peace : Do not yon he dilheaitened to,tread 
“ in the fame fteps. Ufc all worihy means to ivllcre 
“ yourfclf to your rights ; but prefer the way of peace ; 
“ Shew the greatnefs of your mind, ratlter to conquer 
“ your enemies Ly pardoning, than by punilhing. Ti you 
“"faw how unmaaly and uncIiriHian the implacable dif- 
“ pofition Is inoLii ill-wiflicrs, you would "-oid dial fpirit. 
“ Cenfure me not for having parted with I'o much of our 
“ right. The price war great ; but the eommodity was 
“ fccurity to us, peace to my peopl.'. And I am cou- 
“ fidciil that aiiotliev parliament would rcmcmhcr, how 
“ ufeful a king'vs iiowcr is to a people’s liberty j of how 
“ much power I diverted niyf.'lf, that 1 and they might 
“ meet once aoaln in a parliamentary way, in order to 
“ agree the bounds of prinee and people. (Jiv.: belief to 
“ my expel ieuce, never to aifefl move greatneis or prero- 
“ gative, than what is really ami iuii ' ueally for the 
“ good of the lubjedls, not the f.iti .f.iH ion of favourites. 
“ if you thus ufe it, you vdll never want means to be 
“ a father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you 
incline to be extraordinarily gracious to. You may 
perceive that all men eiitrud their treafure where it re- 
“turns them intcreft; and if a prince, like the fca, re- 
“ ceive and rep.iy all the frcfli rtreams, which the rivers 
“ entvuft with him, they will not grudge, but pride them- 
“ felves to make him up an ocean. Thefe confiderations 
“ may make you as great a prince as your father is a low 
“ one ; and your rtate may be fo much the more clla- 
blifliedj as mine hath been lliaken. For oiir ^ibjefls 
have learned, I dare fay, that viftories over their pi^tices 
“ are but triumphs over themfelves, and fo will more un- 
** willingly hearken to changc.s hereafter. The Englifli 
^ “ uadon 
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nation arc a fobcr people, however at pvefent infalualod. 
“ I know not but this may be the lad lime I may fpeak 
to you or the world publicly. I am fenlible into what 
“ himds I am fallen ; and yet, I bltTs God, I have thole 
« inward rcfrefliments, which the malice of my enrtnie-* 
“ cannot perturb. I have learned to be bufy nlyfclf, by 
“ retiring into myfelf ; and therefore can the better digef) 
“ whatever befaU me, not doubting hut God’s providenw 
“ will rcltrain our ciicmic!)’ power, and turn their ficrcc- 
“ iiefs into his praife. To conclude, if God give you fuc- 
“ cefs, life it humbly, and be ever far from revenge. If 
“ he’*reftore you to your right on hard conditions, what- 
*4 cVfcr you promife, keep. Thefe men, who have violated 
“ laws which they were bound to preferve, will find their 
triumphs full of trouble. But do not ypu think any 
*' thing in the world worth attaining by foul and unjnll 
means.” 


NOTE [F], p. 148. 

imputation of infincerlly on Charles I. like mod 
-*■ party clamours. Is dlflicult to be removed ; though it 
may not here be improper to fayfomething with regard to 
It. I fliall firft: remark, that this imputation feems to be 
of a later growth than his own age ; and that cypn his 
enemies, though they loaded him with many calumnies, 
did not infld. on this accufation. Ludlow, I think, is al- 
moll the only parliamentarian, who imputes that vice to 
him ; and how paflionato a writer he is, muft be obvious 
to every one. Neither Cl.trendon, nor any other of the 
royalifts, ever judify him from inCncerity ; as not fuppofing > 
that he had ever been accufed of it. In the fecoud place, 
his deportment and charadlcr in common life was free from 
that vice : He was referved, dillant, (lately j cold in his 
addrefs, plain in his difcouvfe, inflexible in his principles ; 

" wide o^thc carclTing, iufinuating manners of his fou ; or 
the profLlfing, talkative humour of his father. The im- 
pjjWffon of infincerity mull be grounded on foinc of his 
public atlions, which we are therefore in the third place 
to examine. The following are tjic only inllances whieh 

9 I find 
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J iiiVtl citfcl to fonlirm tlut accul.ition. (j.) Ilii voacli- 
iri" I>uckin{^h,iin’s narrativf of iht; tfanficlioiis In Spain. 
But it ir. tviclfiit that Cliailes Inmfclf waH dcceivcfl : "Why 
otli^rwifo ilid he qifarrcl with Spain ? Th( followinf, ib a 
paftwj^t; of a letter from lord Kenfinjrtoit, ainhalTador in 
Frajiee,''to tlii, dako of Bnckiiij;ham, Cabbala, p. 318. 

** But hla hi_t;hni'f.. (the prince) had ohferved -as great a 
wcakiief‘> and folly as that, in that after they (the 
“ iSpailiardb) hid ufed him fo ill, they wotdd futfer him 
'* to clcpait, whitli was one of the firll fpeeclies he uttered 
“ after he cainc into the fliip : But did he fay fo ? faid the 
quccit (of Eiance). Yes, madam, I will aflurtf you, 

** quoth I, from the witnefj of mine own ears. She 
** fiuiled and replied, Indeed I heard he \ras ufed ill. So 
“ he waSy anfwered I, but not in his tnteuainment ; for 
‘^•tlial was as fplendid as that country could alibrd it ; 

“ but in their frivolous delays, .ind in the uiireiifonablc 
“ conditions v/liieh they jiropoundcd and preffed, upon 
“ the advantage which they had of his princely perfon.” 
(2.) Bp. Bimiet, in hisllillovy of the Ilotifc of Hamilton, 
p. 15.1. has preferved a h tfer of the king’s to tlie Seottifh 
Bifliops, ill which he defirc.s them not to be prefeiit at the 
parliament, where they would be forced to ratify the abo- 
lition of rlieir own order : “ I’or,” adds the king, “ we 
“ do hereby aflitrc you, that it (hall* be ftlll one of our 
«' chiefdt (hidies how to redify and eftahlifh the govern- 
“ iticnt of that church aright, and to repair your loflcs, 

“ wltich wc ddire you to be moll confident of.” And in 
another place, “ You may red fccurc, that though per- 
** haps we may give way for the prefent to that which 
“ svill be prejudicial both to the church and our own go- 
*♦ vcrnmeiit j yet wc ftiall not leave thinking in time how 
to remedy both.” But does the king fay that he will 
arbitrarily revoke his concefllons ? Does not candour re- 
quire us rather to fuppofc that he lioped his authority 
would fo far recover as to enable him to obtain the national 
confent to re-eflablilh cpifcopacy, which he believed fo 
material a part of religion as well as of government ? It is 
not cafy indeed to think how he could hope to efj^d: this * 
purpole in any other way than his father had taken, that is, 
by confent of psrliament. (3.) 'riierc is a palTagtr^ 
lord Clarendon *, where it is faitl, that the king aflented the 
more eafdy to the bill,, which 'excluded the bifliops from 

the 
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till’ houfi' (if pL’Ois; beuaufc; he thoiij^ht, tli.il lhn( Lm, 
beiii^ eivii'fvv.1 by fniLV, could not be v.ilid. IJut tlic king 
cert, only icafoned right in that conclulion. Thicc-fourtlW 
ol toe ti iiijioral pecis were at that time banilhed b’’ the 
niolcnec ol tin: populace: Twelve blfliops were unjullly 
throw n into the 'i'o wer by the commons : G reat' numbe’ s 
of the commons tin mfeh cs were kept away by fear oi 
violence : The king liimfelf was chafed from London. If 
all this be not foiee, there is no fuch thing. Sut this 
icruplc of the king’s afleds only the bilhops’ bill, and lint 
•againll prelling. 'rhe other conltitutional laws had palled 
without the leaft appearance of violence, as did indeed all 
the bills paired during the firfl. year, except Strafford’s at- 
tainder, which could not be recalled. The parliament, 
♦herefore, even If they had known the king’s fentiments 
in this particular, could not, on that account, h,vve htid 
any juft foundation of jealoufy. (4.) The king’s letter 
intercepted at Nafeby, has been the fource of much cla- 
mour. We have fpoken of it alrc.uly in chap. Iviii, No- 
thing h more ufual in all public tranfaflions than fuch 
diftinfl ions. After the death of Charles II. of Spain, king 
William’s ambafllulors gave the duke of Anjou the title of 
king of Spain: Yet at that very time king Willuam was 
fccrctly forming alliances to dethrone him : And foon after 
he refufod him th.il title, and inllfted (as he had rcafoiu 
that he had not acknowledged his right. Yet king Wil- 
liam juftly paffes for a very linccrc prince 5 and this tranf- 
a£lion is not regarded as any objeftion to his char,nrn.r in 
that p.vrticular. In all the negotiations at the pe.vce of 
Ryfwic, the French ambalTadors always ndflrtfled king 
William as king of England; yet it was made an expref 
article of the treaty, that the French king fiiould acknow- 
ledge him as fuch. Such a palpable diftcrence is there 
between giving a title to a prince, and pnfitively vircog- 
nifing his right to it. I may add, that Charles, when he 
inferted that protcftalion in the council-books before hij 
council, furely thought he had rcafon to juftify his condinT. 
There were too many men of honour in that company to 
avow ^palpable cheat. To W'hich we may fubjoln, that 
if men w'ere as much difpofed to judge of this prince’s ac- 
iW!?vi'ith candour as feverity, this precaution of entering a 
proteft in his council-books might rather pafs for a proof 
of fcrupulous honour ; Ifft he fliould afterwards be re- 
proached 
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pro.it 1 n.ll with briMi'h of his wortl, when he flioulil ihint 
proper aji.iiti in cleehirc the nllL-nibly :it Weftniiniler no 
jvirJi.iniCiit, (5 ) The tlcnyinp of hiscommiffion to GIu- 
iiit'ri',.tn i.'i iinotlier hill.incc which h.is been cited. This 
in.it, or ii»!> been .ibeady trciited. in .i note to chap, Iviii. 
'I’h.it iranfadfioii wa.s i-ntirely innocent. Even if the king 
had given a (onimitrum to Olaniorgan to conclude that 
iv..atyj and h,ul r.itiiii d it, will any vcafonable man in our 
age think it hraiige, that, in order to fave his own life, his 
crown, his family, his friends, and his party, he Ihould 
make a treaty with papills, and grant them very large 
concefllon.s for their religion ? ( 6 .) There is another of 
the king’s intercepted letters to the queen commonly men- 
tioned ; where it is pretended, he talked of raiCng and 
then doflroying Cromwcl; But that ilory ftands on no 
manner of foundation, as wc have obferved in a preceding 
note to this chapter. In a word, the parliament, after the 
conimeiicoincnt of their violences, and Bill more after be- 
ginning the civil w.\t, had reafun for their fcruples and 
lealoufics, founded on the vciy nature of their fituation, 
on rii<’g«jcr.d propenfi^y ol ihc hwnjsw «>ind j noton 
any fault of the king’s cliaradler 5 who was candid, fnicerc, 
upright, as imieli as any man whom we Jiicot with in 
hdlory, I’erhaps it w'ould be dillicult to find another 
. har.u' ler fo uiu vcepiioiuihle in this p.irticular, 

I As to ilie ollu,r eircumfhinci’s ol Charles’s charaftcr, 
<lii('ily exektimivl ng.iinll, namely, his arbitrary principles 
m guvt.vnineut, one in.,y venture to aftevt, that thcgrcatell 
enemus of tliis prince will not find, in the long line of 
bis predeoefliirs, from the coiupietl to his lime, any one 
king, except perhapv hi.s fatlx'r, whofe adminifLration was 
not more arbitrary and lefs legal, or whofe condufl: coulil 
have been recommended to him l)y tlie popular party them- 
felves, as a model, in this parlkul.iv, for his government. 
Nor is it fufiieienc to f.ty, that example and precedent can 
never authorife v £CC!> i lixamplcs and precedents, uniform 
and ancient, can furely fix the nature of any conllitution, 
and the limits of any form of government. There is 
indeed no other principle by which thofe land-marks or 
boundaries c.m be fettled. 

What a paradox in human affairs, that Henry 
fliould have been almoft adored in his lifetime, and his 
memory be refpeclcd : "Wiale Charles 1. lliould, by the 

fame 
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iamc people, ut no greater tViH.ince than a ccntuiy, 'liave 
been led to ii public and ignoininiou'i csccuiioii, and liis 
name be ever after puilued by falichood and by obloc^uy I 
liven at prefent, on hiltorian wlio, prompted by his‘eou»- 
iagtous generofity, fliould venture, though from the moli 
authentic and undifputcd fafl?, to vindicate tire fame of 
that piiiice, would be fure to meet with fucli treatment, as 
would difeourage nveu the boldefl. from fo dangevous, how- 
ever fpkadid an cnteiprifc. 


NOTE [G], p. 16 ( 5 . 

'^HE follow’lng inllance of extravagance is given by 
-*■ Walker, in his Hidory of Independency, Part II. 
p. 152. About this time, there came fix foldiers into the 
pariili church of V/ alton upon Thames, near twilight : 
Mr. Faucet, the preaehcr there, not having till then ended 
his fermon. One of the foldiers had a lanthorn in his 
hand, and a candle burning in it, and in the otlicr hand 
four caudles not lighted. He defired the parifhioncrs to 
ftay a while, faying he had a mcffige from God unto them, 
and tliereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the peo- 
ple refufing to give Iiim leave lo to do, or to flay in the 
church, he went into the church-yard, and there told them 
that he had a vifion, wherein he had received a con\nrand 
from God to deliver his will unto them, which he was to 
deliver, and they to receive upon pain of damnation ;» con- 
fining of five lights, (i.) That the fabbath was abo- 
“ lillied as unneceliary, Jewifii, and merely ceremonial. 
“ And here (quoth he) I fliould put out the firft light, 
but the wind is fo high I cannot kindle it. (2.) Thai 
“ tithes arc abolifhed as Jewifh and ceremonial, a great 
burthen to the faints of God, and a difeouragement of 
“ induftty and tillage. And here I fliovdd put out my fe- 
“ cond light, &c. (3.) That minifters are abolifiied as 

<< antichriftian, and of no longer ufe, now Chrifl himfelf 
defeends into the hearts of his faints, and his fpirit en- 
^ lighteneth them with revelations and infpirations. And 
heJ^I fliould put out my third light, &c. (4.) Ma- 
• fSfaiffltates are abolifhed as ufelefs, now that Chrift him- 
felf is in purity amongft us, and hath ere'tlcd the Icing- 

obm 
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" «lr>m ijl’ the f, lints ujion c.irtli. Ihliili's, they ,u'c tyrants 
aiKl opprellius of the liberty of the faints, and tic them 
‘•'•to hi-wb and ordinances, mere human inventions. And 
“ litive 1 lliould put out iny fourth light, t'ce. (i;.) 'Vhen 
putting his hand into his pod. it, and palling oiiL a little 
“ bihle, ire fliesved it open to the people, faying, Here is 
-a bnnii you have in gre.it veneration, eonlifliug ol two 
“ parts, the old and new' tell.iinent ; I imilt tell you it is 
“ aboHlhed ; it cont.iineth begg.’.rly riulimentSj milk for 
“ babes : Ihit now Chi ill is in ulory amongfl ui, and im- 
“ parts a faither me.ifiiie of his luirit to Ids laiiits than 
« this can afford, I am coiiunanded to burn it beforcyour 
“face. Then putting out the candle, he faid, andlrcre 
“ my fifih light is extinguillied.” It beciiine a pretty com- 
mon do£trineiit that lime, that it was unwanthy of a chrif- 
tian man to pay rent to his fcllow-cic.itures ; ,iiiu land- 
Jord.s were obliged to nfc all the pin.iliics of law againfl 
their tenants, whofe conlcicncc was Icruptilous. 


NOTE [H], p. 20J, 

T^HRN the cart of Derby was alive, he imd been fum- 
inoiicd by Ircton to furroiidt r the illc ol Man 5 and 
he rctvirucd this fpiiited and memorable anfwir : «' 1 re- 
“ ceived your letter with indignation, and with fcorn return 
“ yc*i^thii) anfwcr ; that I cannot but wonder whence you 
“ Ihould gather any Iiopes, that I fliould piove like you, 
“ treacherous to my fovcrcign ; fince you c.innot be ig» 
“ norant of my former aflions in his late majcfly’s fcrvicc, 
“ from which principles of loyalty I am no whit departed. 
“ I fcorn 'your proffers ; I difdain your favour 5 1 abhor 
“ your treafon ; and am fo far from delivering up this 
« ifland to your advantage, that I fliall keep it to the ut- 
“ mofh of my power to your deftru£Uon. Take this for 
your final anfwer, and forbear any farther folicitations *, 
“ for if you trouble me with any more meffages of this na- 
“ ture, I will burn the paper and hang up the bearec^^This 
“ is the immutable refoluiion, and ftiall be the undoubted 
praftice of him, who accounts it is cluefefl glory 
“ his majefty’s moft loyal and obedient fubjedl, 

« DERBY.” 
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NOTE [I], p. coS. 

•jT had been a iifiial policy of the prcfbyteri..n ecclefi- 
allies to fettle a cliaplain in the gieat families, who 
afled as a fpy npon his mailer, and (javc them intelligence 
of the moll private tranfaflions ami ilifcoiirfcs of the fa- 
niilv. A fignal inllance of pricllly tyrimny, and the 
liibjetlion of the nobiliryl They even obliged the lervants 
to g^ve intelligence againll their mailers. Wliiilocke, 
p. 503. 'i'hc fame author, p. 5 13. tells the following 
ilory. Tlie fynod meeting at Perth, and citing the iiii- 
nifters and people, who had cxprefTcd a difllke of their 
henvenly government, the men being out of tbe way, their 
wives refolved to anfwcr for them. Ant', on tlie day of 
appearanre, T2o women, with good clubs in their hands, 
came and belicged the tliiirch, where the leveretul niini- 
llers fat. They feiit one of their nuir.ber to treat iviili the 
females, and he thieatening e.^comnmnleatitm, they balled 
him for bis hibonr, kept him piilbner, ajul fetir a paity' 
of fJo, vvho routed ibe roll ol tbe clergy, bnilfed their 
bodies fotcly, and look all their baggage and 12 liorles. 
One of the iiiinillers, after .a niile’.s inmiing, (tiking all 
cicatures for his foes, meeting with a I'oidicr, fell on his 
kiice.s, who knowing nothing of the matter, afleccl i!te 
blaekcoat what he meant f Tlie female compiciors, ''hav- 
ing laid hold on the fynod clerk, beat him till he foiTwore 
his ollice. Thirteen luinifters rallied about four miles 
irom the place, and voted that this village ihoiild never 
more have a fynod in it, but be accurfed ; and that though 
in the yeai.s 1638 anil 1639, the godly women were 
cried u)) for Honing the bilhops, yet now the whole fe-ic 
jliotilcl be cliccmed wicked. 


NOTE [K], p. 264- 

jtJS QUT this time an accident had alraoft robbed the 
*• proteftor of his life, and faved his enemies the trou- 
ble of all their machinations. Having got fix fine Er^f- 
land coach-liorfes as a prefent from the count of Old'tp- 
burgh, he undertook for his araufement to dri^^S^dMi 
^L, VII. M m iSout 
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about HycE'-pavk ; his fecreUrvs Tlimloc, being in tin* 
coacl;^. The horfes vgerc llaitlcd and lan away : Hu jiy.i'j 
itnaB''^ to command them or keep the box. He fell upon 
the pole, was drugged upon the ground i'or fonie time ; 
a piilol wfliih he earned in his pocket, went o(f ; and 
by that fingular good fortune, which ever amended hnu, 
he was tt^lcen up without any confiderable hurl oi biutle. 


NOTE [L], p.32a. 

« 

A fter Monk’s declaration for a free parliament on 
the eleventh of febmary, he could mean nothing but 
the king’s reftoration: Yet it was long before he would 
open himfelf even to the king. This declaration was 
within eight days ahei his aiiival in London. Had he 
ever intende ' to have fet up for himfelf, he would not 
furely have fo foon abandoned a projefl lo inviting. He 
would have taken fonie Oeps, which would have betrayed 
it. It could only have been foine clifappointtncnt, fonie 
fiufliaied attempt, whicli could have made him renounce 
the road of private ambition. But there is not the Icait 
lympUim of (itch intentions, The Ilory told ot fir An- 
thony Afliley Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has not any ap- 
pearance of truth. Sec loid Lanfdown’s Vindication, and 
Philips’s Continuation of Baker. I fball add to what thofe 
anihor's'hnve advanced, that raidinal Ma/,aiinc wilhed for 
the king’s loHoiati'ui ; though he would not have veuliired 
much to have procured it. 


NOTE [M], P..125. 

tX^HE articles wer-e, that he had advifed the king to 
govern by military power without parliaments, that 
he had affirmed the king to be a papifl or popillily afFcCl- 
ed, thdl he had received epeat fuins of money lor pro- 
curing the tanar)' patent and other illcgil patenlo^'tliat 
he had advifed and procured divers of his inajchy’s fnlittLfls 
to be impiiConcd againft law, in remote iflands and gar-' 
jiftl^s, thereby to prevent ibetr jpaving the benefit ol the 
laysfv that he had procured the cufloras to be faimed at 
uf.dejp/Ttffes, that he had rccciv^td great fums from the 
Vintners’ company, for allowing them to inhance*thc 
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priru of 'vines, thiit lie had in a flioiL time “iimerl. a 
j'l-LMter eftaVe than CL'iild have been Inppnred re ariie, ‘vRnn 
the profiis of his oHicca, that he had iniroducod an arbi- 
trary government into his majeUy’s [ilantaiions, that he 
had rejecled a propofal ioi the prelervation of Nevis and 
St. Chi ill uphff’sj which was thcoccafion of git, it lolLs in 
thofe parts., that when he was in his ni.ijedy ’s ferviot' lieyond 
fca, he held a correfpoiidence witli Cioniwell and his ac- 
complices, that he advifed the falc i;l' Dunkirk, that he 
had jiinduly altered letters patent inidcr the king's feal, 
that, he had unduly decided caufes in council, which 
fltould have been brought before chancery, that he had 
ifliied quo warrantos againft rnrpoiation.s with an in- 
tention of fqueeziiig mont-V fiOni them, that he had tajfen 
money lor pafling the bill of feitlement in Ireland, that 
he betrayed the nation in all foieign treaties, and that 
he was the principal advifer of diviaiiig the licet in Juste 
* 666 . 

NOTE [N], p. 4 ^ 55 . 


'^HE abftraQ of the Report of the Rrook-honfe com- ‘ 
mittec (fo that committee was called) was firll pnlj- 
lilhed by Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p. 177. from lord Halli- 
fas’s' colleiSlions, to which I refer. If wc perufe their 
apology, which wc find in the fubfequent page of thejiirne 
author, we fliall fiticl that they afled wi'h fomc malignity 
towards the king. They would take notice of no fer- 
vlees performed before the ift of September 1664. But 
all the king’s preparations preceded that date, and, as 
cliancfllor Clarendon told the parliament, amounted to 
eight hundred thoufand pounds ; and the computation is 
very probable. This fuiii, therefore, mull be added. The 
committee likewife charged feven hundred thoufand pounds 
to the king on account of the winter and fummer guards, 
faved during two years and ten months that the war lafl- 
cd. But this feeras iniquitous, for though that was an 
’ ufual dsftrthen on the revenue, which was then faved *, 
,wgjjlinot the diminution of the cuftoms during ihi, war, 
Dff an equivalent to it? Befides, near three hundred and 
forty thoufand pounds are^harged for prize-money, wlmh 
perhaps the king thought he ought not to accQJijlt fft 
Thefe fums exceed the jniMion and a half. 

. ■ NOTE 
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NOa’R jO], p. 4f:3. 

^UURYILLE lins faul in liis Mcnunis, vnl. ii. p, 

' Uj. Iliat CliBilci iicvc'r lincvio in iho nipk- ,il„ 
KtiMLC ; nml tli.it, hdviiu> entt'itaiin'il ft viylcrif /iin.iiolity 
Uc Wit, he cndtai/ouioil bv vhi^ auiti c to ik • 
lai li liiin fioiii the Eiemh allj..iiro, with .1 vi-’w of alter- 
wauh intfliiin, an oppoitunit) to f.ui itc hi*' vuio'-im a epon 
Imii. This actoiinij thouph vei; little Innomabli. tri- h - 
kinj^’s mcnioiy, fccms jirobablt fiom the cvestijj as weV ,1'!^ 
Irotn the authority of the author. 
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